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FOREST  HILLS  STATION  AND  ENVIRONS 

(See  Page  15) 


To  All /El’  Employees 

ON  the  opposite  page  you  will  find  an  article  by 
Col.  W.  V.  Bingham,  director  of  the  Personnel 
Research  Federation  of  New  York,  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  an  address  which  he  delivered  before  the 
transportation  group  conferences  early  this  month. 

The  results  described  by  Colonel  Bingham  show 
what  can  be  done  in  accident  reduction,  in  this  case, 
by  co-operation  applied  to  a well-defined  plan  of  oper- 
ation. 

We  have  been  focussing  attention  on  car  operators 
who  are  abnormally  prone  to  accidents.  Such  men, 
for  convenience,  are  referred  to  as  “high-accident 
men,’’  classing  a man  thus  when  he  has  had  five  or 
more  accidents  in  a year. 

The  fundamental  idea  underlying  this  work  has 
been  to  show  each  man  how  he  can  avoid  accidents. 
Both  of  the  charts  which  are  reproduced  prove  how 
successful  such  an  effort  can  be.  The  number  of  men 
in  the  high-accident  class  has  been  substantially  re- 
duced, although  it  is  true  that  some  men  who  were 
not  in  this  class  in  1927  joined  the  class  in  1928.  The 
plan  is  to  show  all  of  these  men,  also,  how  to  operate 
more  safely. 

As  we  look  forward  to  1929  may  we  not  all  work 
together  for  an  even  greater  reduction  than  was 
secured  in  1928,  creditable  as  that  reduction  was? 
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1928  A BANNER  YEAR  FOR  SAFETY 

In  This  Article  a Straightforward  Account  Is  Given  of  the  Successful  Efforts  Which 
Have  Recently  Been  Made  to  Reduce  Accidents  on  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way— Surface  Line  Collisions  Have  Been  Cut  Down  Nearly  18  Per  Cent 

By  W.  V.  BINGHAM,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Personnel  Research  Federation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COLLISION  acci- 
dents on  the 
street-car  lines  of 
the  Boston  Ele- 
vated Railway  in 
1928  have  been  re- 
duced 17.8  per  cent 
as  compared  with 
1927,  the  best  pre- 
vious year.  For 
this  remarkable 
a c h i e V e m ent,  I 
want  to  congratu- 
late the  men,  the 
supervisors,  and 
the  management. 

You  have  got 
these  results  in 
spite  of  the  grow- 
ing hazards  of 
crowded  str  e e t s , 
and  an  increase  in  automobile  accidents. 

This  news  comes  as  a pleasant  sur- 
prise to  those  who  have  not  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  special  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  reduce  accidents.  Some 


Editor’s  Note: — Col.  W.  V. 
Bingham  of  the  Personnel  Re- 
search Federation,  widely  known 
for  his  work  in  accident  reduction, 
addressed  the  transportation  de- 
partment Group  Conferences  on 
Jan.  2,  1929.  For  the  past  year 
and  a half.  Colonel  Bingham  and 
Dr.  C.  S.  Slocombe,  of  his  staff, 
have  been  helping  the  manage- 
ment, the  motormen  and  the  bus 
operators  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  to  cut  down  accidents. 
The  foUoiving  abstract  of  his  talk 
tells  about  the  splendid  residts  of 
these  special  safety  efforts  and 
how  these  results  have  come  about. 


people  even  have 
the  imp  r e s s i o n 
that  last  year’s 
record  was  not  so 
good,  because  they 
remember  only  a 
few  spectacular  ac- 
cidents, and  do  not 
know  the  total  sit- 
uation. Just  what 
are  the  facts  ? 

The  foil  owing 
figures  include  all 
collisions  of  street 
cars  with  other 
street  cars,  vehi- 
cles, or  persons. 
Accurate  rec  o r d s 
are  kept  of  minor 
collisions,  as  well 
as  of  the  major  ac- 
cidents which  result  in  personal  injury 
or  serious  damage  to  property.  Many  of 
the  minor  collisions  might  easily  have 
turned  out  more  disastrously.  Then,  too, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  motorman  who 
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PUBLIC  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  ELEVATED  RAILWAY 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Stanley  R.  Miller.  Gen.  diaries  II.  Cole.  Sitting,  left  to  right:  George  B.  Johnson,  Henry  I.  Harrlman  (chairman), 

Edward  E.  Whiting 
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has  a large  number  of  small  accidents  is 
more  apt,  in  the  long  run,  to  have  a bad 
accident. 

The  following  statistics  as  to  collisions 
from  1923  to  1928  include  both  serious 
accidents  and  slight  mishaps,  and  many 
accidents  for  which  no  motorman  was  at 
all  responsible. 

The  average  number  of  these  collisions 
per  year,  for  the  five-year  period  ending 
Dec.  31,  1927,  was  8,065. 

The  best  of  these  years  was  1927,  with 
7,002  collisions.  This  is  about  12  per 
cent  under  the  5-year  average. 

It  was  during  1927  that  a remarkable 
change  took  place,  and  in  1928  the  total 
number  of  street-car  collisions  dropped 
to  5,921. 

This  is  26.6  per  cent  below  the  pre- 
vious 5-year  average. 

Boarding  and  alighting  accidents  as 
well  as  collisions  are  included  in  the  fig- 
ures on  the  second  chart.  This  chart 
shows,  month  by  month,  how  much  bet- 
ter the  accident  record  of  1928  has  been, 
compared  with  the  previous  5-year  aver- 
age. 

How  It  Was  Done 

First  of  all,  credit  goes  to  the  men 
who  have  been  doing  their  best  to  avoid 
accidents. 

Next,  credit  goes  to  the  starters,  in- 
spectors, instructors,  station-masters  and 


superintendents,  who  have  been  helping 
the  men  by  encouragement,  instruction, 
or  warning,  as  needed.  In  this  work, 
they  have  had  the  leadership  of  General 
Manager  Edward  Dana  and  Superin- 
tendent James  Smith,  and  the  constant 
consultation  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Slocombe  as 
Safety  Advisor. 

The  new  feature  about  the  accident- 
prevention  work  of  the  past  year  and  a 
half  has  been  the  focusing  of  safety  ef- 
fo.  at  the  point  where  it  would  count 


most.  The  management  has  undertaken 
to  single  out  the  men  who  have  had  more 
than  their  share  of  accidents,  and  to  help 
these  particular  men  to  become  safe  op- 
erators. 

One  year  ago,  on  Jan.  1,  1927,  there 
were  472  of  these  high-accident  men  on 
the  surface  cars  and  bus  lines  of  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway.  This  means 
there  were  472  operators  who  had  had 
more  than  four  accidents  in  1927.  The 
black  columns  in  the  chart  on  page  3 
show  that  145  of  these  high-accident  men 
had  had  five  accidents;  ninety-nine  had 
had  six  accidents;  eighty-six  had  had 
seven  accidents,  and  so  on  until  at  the 
right  of  the  chart  is  one  man  who  had 
had  eighteen  accidents  in  1927.  The 
average  within  this  group  was  6.4  acci- 
dents per  man. 

The  gray  columns  show  how  these 
same  men  came  through  the  year  1928. 
Three  hundred  and  twelve  of  them  are 
out  of  the  high-accident  class  entirely. 
Twenty-five  had  not  a single  accident; 
forty-six  had  only  one.  No  one  had  more 
than  twelve.  Their  average  was  3.8  ac- 
cidents per  man. 

Meanwhile  135  of  the  men  who  were 
on  the  safe  side  of  the  dividing  line  a 
year  ago  have  slipped  over  into  the  high- 
accident  group,  so  now  there  are,  all 
told,  295  high-accident  men,  compared 
with  472  a year  ago.  These  are  the  men 
we  want  you  particularly  to  help  in  1929. 
How  can  these  men  be  helped  to  become 
safe  operators? 

Helping  the  High-Accident  Men 

Our  method  has  been  first  to  find  out, 
if  possible,  why  the  man  has  had  more 
than  his  share  of  collisions;  and  then  to 
work  out  for  him  a definite  program 
of  instruction,  re-training,  follow-up, 
health  improvement  or  whatever  seems 
to  be  needed  to  help  him  become  a safe 
operator. 

To  get  an  insight  into  a particular 
man’s  accident  proneness,  an  instructor 
first  rides  with  him  to  see  whether  he  can 
discover  any  incorrect  habits  of  opera- 
tion, such  as  a tendency  to  start  his  car 
before  the  door  is  closed;  or  to  approach 
a bad  intersection  without  slowing  down; 
or  to  change  a destination  sign  while  the 
car  is  moving;  or  to  operate  the  air 
brakes  without  noticing  the  condition  of 
the  rail,  etc.  Sometimes  the  instructor 
locates  the  man’s  difficulty  at  once,  and 
undertakes  to  help  him  overcome  it. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Slocombe  studies  the 
descriptions  of  the  man’s  accidents  for 
any  clues  as  to  why  they  have  happened. 
One  man’s  accidents  were  mostly  right- 
hand  rear  collisions  of  a sort  which  sug- 
gested that  he  needed  to  learn  how  bet- 
ter to  judge  clearance  with  parked  cars 
(Please  turn  to  page  15) 
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HOW  TO  STUDY-— III. 

There  Is  Only  One  Way  to  Keep  the  Mind  Alert,  and  That  Is  Through  Study.  This 
Article  Shows  the  Importance,  in  Study,  of  Understanding  What  One  Reads 

By  GEORGE  FILLMORE  SWAIN,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Harvard  University 


Facts  are  important  and  must  be 
learned;  but  far  more  important  is  it  to 
gain  wisdom  and  to  train  the  mind  and 
judgment  so  that  truth  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  error. — G.  F.  Swain. 


The  second  essential  which  may  be 
named,  connected  with  the  first,  and 
already  mentioned,  but  now  to  be  dis- 
cussed, is  that  the  student  should  under- 
stand what  he  reads.  This  may  seem 
almost  a needless  injunction,  yet  it  is 
very  surprising  how  commonly  it  is  dis- 
regarded. It  is,  however,  easy  to  under- 
stand why  this  should  be  so.  A child, 
as  it  grows  up,  must  gain  all  its  knowl- 
edge either  by  the  exercise  of  its  own 
reasoning  powers  or  from  its  senses. 
How  does  it  learn  the  meaning  of  words? 
Certain  nouns  like  “papa”  or  “cat”  it 
may  easily  be  made  to  understand  by 
pointing  at  the  object  referred  to  and 
uttering  the  word,  but  how  does  it  learn 
the  meaning  of  abstract  nouns,  or  of 
verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech  which 
cannot  be  illustrated  by  pantomime? 
It  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  child 
should  use  many  words  the  meaning  of 
which  it  does  not  understand,  and  when 
young  children  in  school  recite  poetry  at 
class-day  exercises,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  they  do  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  many  of  the  words  they  use. 
Thus,  it  happens  that  they  come  into  the 
habit  of  using  words  and  phrases  with- 
out carefully  examining  their  meanings. 
This  tendency  should  be  counteracted 
from  the  earliest  stage.  The  child 
should  be  continually  asked  the  mean- 
ings of  words  which  it  uses,  and  should 
be  encouraged  itself  to  inquire  as  to 
those  meanings  and  to  take  the  proper 
mental  attitude.  The  use  of  the  diction- 
ary should  be  insisted  upon  even  from 
an  early  age,  the  object  being  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  the  habit  of  using 
words  or  phrases  unintelligently,  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  habits  that  one  can 
acquire. 

Professor  James,  in  his  interesting 
book,  “Talks  to  Teachers,”  illustrates 
this  habit  by  an  amusing  anecdote:  - 
“A  friend  of  mine  visiting  a school, 
was  asked  to  examine  a young  class  in 
geography.  Glancing  at  the  book,  she 


said:  ‘Suppose  you  should  dig  a hole  in 
the  ground,  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  how 
should  you  find  it  at  the  bottom — 
warmer  or  colder  than  on  top?”  None 
of  the  class  replying,  the  teacher  said: 
‘I’m  sure  they  know,  but  I think  you 
don’t  ask  the  question  quite  rightly.  Let 
me  try.”  So,  taking  the  book,  she  asked: 
‘In  what  condition  is  the  interior  of  the 
globe?’  and  received  the  immediate 
answer  from  half  the  class  at  once : ‘The 
interior  of  the  globe  is  in  a condition  of 
igneous  fusion!’  ” 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  an  in- 
cident like  the  foregoing  would  only  oc- 
cur in  an  elementary  school.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  college  students  and  grad- 
uates, and  indeed  most  of  us,  do  this 
very  thing  more  often  than  we  realize, 
even  in  subjects  like  mathematics  or  me- 
chanics; and  terms  like  “energy,”  “mo- 
mentum,” “rate  of  change,”  “period  of 
vibration,”  “value,”  “social  justice,”  etc., 
are  often  used  without  a clear  under- 
standing, and  sometimes  without  any 
understanding  at  all,  of  what  they  mean. 

The  Student  Should  Acquire  and  In- 
sist UPON  Exercising  the  Habit  of 
Forming  Definite  Ideas. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
junctions to  be  o*bserved  as  an  essential 
principle  of  intelligent  study.  i It  is 
self-evident  that  facts  or  things  cannot 
be  reasoned  about  intelligently  unless  a 
definite  idea  is  formed  of  the  facts  or 
things  themselves.  Vagueness  of  idea 
not  alone  precludes  a proper  conception 
of  the  thing  itself,  but  may  vitiate  all 
reasoning  regarding  it.  The  student 
must  resolutely  make  up  his  mind  that 
he  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  hazy,  un- 
certain, half-formed  ideas.  A half 
knowledge  of  a thing  may  not  be  use- 
less, but  it  is  generally  found  that  it  is 
the  other  half  that  is  needed.  If  the 
student  could  learn  this  one  precept  and 

1 “General  ideas  and  great  conceit  are  al- 
ways in  a fair  way  to  bring  about  terrible 
misfortune.” — Goethe. 
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continually  apply  it,  he  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  studying  properly. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  just  how  the 
habit  of  forming  definite  ideas  may  be 
acquired.  To  a certain  extent  it  is  in- 
tuitive. Some  students  have  it,  while 
others  do  not;  some  can  cultivate  it, 
while  others  apparently  cannot.  It  is 
probaibly  safe  to  say,  however,  that  a 
student  who  cannot  cultivate  it  should 
not  study  books,  or  enter  into  a profes- 
sion, but  should  go  to  work  with  his 
hands  instead  of  taking  a college  course. 
Such  a man  will  be  always  likely  to  be 
misled,  his  conclusions  can  never  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  what  we  term  educa- 
tion may  do  him  harm  rather  than  good. 

A definite  idea  is  one  that  leaves^  no 
room  for  ambiguity — which  means  just 
one  thing.  The  habit  of  forming  such 
ideas  habitually  may  be  cultivated  in 
several  ways,  as  for  instance: 

Study  the  Dictionary 

By  study  of  the  dictionary,  the  stu- 
dent may  train  himself  to  distinguish 
slight  differences  in  meaning  between 
words  and  habitually  to  use  precisely 
the  word  with  the  proper  meaning  to  ex- 
press his  idea.  A knowledge  of  the  de- 
rivation of  words  will  often  assist,  and 
such  books  as  Archbishop  Trench’s  on 
“The  Study  of  Words,”  or  a course  in 
English  composition  under  a good 
teacher,  accompanied  by  exercises  in  ex- 
pression, will  all  contribute  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  habit.2  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  dictionary  may  give  little  as- 
sistance, for  it  may  be  found  that  one 
term  is  defined  by  means  of  another  and 
on  looking  up  that  other,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  defined  by  means  of  the  first. 
Sometimes  also  a definition  of  a word 
will  be  given  in  terms  even  more  diffi- 

* “I  tell  you  earnestly  and  authoritatively 
(I  know  I am  right  in  this)  you  must  get  into 
the  habit  of  looking  intensely  at  words,  and 
assuring  yourself  of  their  meaning,  syllable 
by  syllable — nay,  letter  by  letter.” — Ruskin: 
Sesame  and.  lollies. 

‘‘Neither  is  the  dictionary  a bad  book  to 
read — it  is  full  of  suggestions.” — Emerson. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  writing  to  a lady  who 
asked  him  to  give  her  advice  about  reading 
said : 

‘‘I  would  advice  you  to  read  with  a pen  in 
your  hand,  and  enter  in  a little  book  short 
hints  of  what  you  find  that  is  curious  or  that 
may  be  useful  . . . and  as  many  of  the  terms 
of  science  are  such  as  you  cannot  have  met 
with  in  your  common  reading,  and  may  there- 
fore be  unacquainted  with,  I think  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  have  a good  dictionary 
at  hand  to  consult  immediately  when  you 
meet  a word  you  do  not  know  the  precise 
meaning  of.  This  may  at  first  seem  trouble- 
some and  interrupting,  but  it  is  a trouble 
that  will  daily  diminish,  and  you  will  daily 
find  less  and  less  occasion  for  your  diction- 
ary, as  you  will  become  more  acquainted  with 
the  terms ; and  in  the  mean  time  you  will 
read  with  more  satisfaction  because  with 
more  understanding.” 


cult  to  understand  than  the  one  which  is 
defined.  There  are  differences  in  dic- 
tionaries. The  study  of  language,  and 
particularly  of  the  classics,  if  properly 
pursued,  may  be  of  great  benefit,  be- 
cause it  involves  translating  from  one 
language  into  another,  and  should  in- 
clude much  practice  in  discovering  the 
precise  word  or  phrase  to  express  an 
idea.  The  reason  why  a study  of  the 
classics  may  be  better  than  that  of  mod- 
ern foreign  languages  is  that  in  study- 
ing the  latter  the  object  is  more  often 
considered — by  the  student  at  least — ^to 
become  able  to  read  professional  books 
in  a modern  language,  or  to  get  a smat- 
tering which  will  be  of  use  in  travel  or 
in  business;  while  in  the  study  of  the 
classics  these  objects  are  entirely  absent, 
and  the  attention  is  more  apt  to  be  con- 
centrated on  studying  delicate  shades  of 
meaning.  However,  everything  depends 
upon  the  teacher  and  the  way  the  subject 
is  taught.  1 

The  habit  of  forming  definite  ideas 
may  also  be  cultivated  by  each  day  at- 
tempting to  define  a certain  number  of 
common  words,  and  after  making  as 
good  a definition  as  possible  comparing 
the  result  with  that  in  the  dictionary.  If 
the  student  will  practise  this,  he  will  at 
first  receive  many  surprises,  for  any 
word  may  be  defined  in  various  ways, 
all  correct  as  far  as  they  go,  but  only 
one  of  which  is  a true  definition.  For 
instance,  a cow  may  be  defined  as  a four- 
legged animal,  but  this,  while  correct, 
obviously  does  not  define  a cow,  for  the 
same  definition  would  apply  to  many 
other  animals  that  are  not  cows.  What 
constitutes  a definition? 

This  subject  is  clearly  allied  with  the 
discussion  of  the  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  perfect  knowledge;  what  ele- 
ments, for  instance,  go  to  make  up  what 
may  be  called  a perfect  conception  of  a 
thing.  According  to  Liebnitz,  perfect 
knowledge  is  clear,  distinct,  adequate, 
and  intuitive.  The  student  will  do  well 
to  look  up  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
in  Jevon’s  “Elementary  Lessons  in 
Logic”  (Lesson  VII). 

The  importance  of  forming  definite 
ideas,  as  an  essential  of  proper  study, 
and  of  understanding  what  is  read,  can- 
not be  exaggerated.  Without  it  one  can- 
not acquire  more  than  a partial  knowl- 
edge, and  one  is  always  liable  to  those 
errors  of  reasoning  which  arise  from  the 
use  of  equivocal  language,  which  may 
lead  us  unconsciously  from  one  meaning 
of  a word  to  another — a logical  error 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  cause 
of  fallacious  reasoning. 

i‘‘A  man  who  has  no  acquaintance  with 
foreign  languages,  knows  nothing  of  his  own.” 
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REVENUE 

AND 

EXPENSES- 

19K 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Total  Revenue  

$15,630,562 

$16,404,294 

$16,400,08! 

Railway  Operating  Expenses: 

Way  and  Structures  (Maintenance) 

1,459,827 

1,383,676 

1,849,87' 

Removal  of  Snow  and  Ice 

113,400 

34,340 

66,46 

Equipment  (Maintenance)  . 

1,063,848 

1,044,806 

1,306,921 

Power  (Operating)  

1,147,913 

1,193,354 

1,136,97< 

Power  (Maintenance)  

159,592 

180,404 

180,89 

Transportation  (Operating) 

4,495,871 

4,337,458 

5,448,64 

Traffic  (Operating)  

80,238 

49,588 

22,55! 

General  and  miscellaneous 

1,747,487 

1,594,578 

1,900,351 

Depreciation  

Total 

$10,268,176 

$9,818,204 

$11,912,68 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

of  revenue 

of  revenue 

of  revenu( 

General  and  miscellaneous 

11.18 

9.72 

11.59 

Operating  

36.62 

34.02 

40.29 

Maintenance  

17.17 

15.90 

20.35 

Depreciation  

Removal  of  Snow  and  Ice 



.72 

.21 

.41 

Operating  ratio  



65.69 

59.85 

72.64 

1919 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Total  Revenue  

.$29,498,583 

$34,031,636 

$33,277,026 

$32,699,17( 

Railway  Operating  Expenses: 

Way  and  Str’cPres  (Mainte.) 

3,721,965 

2,593,726 

2,683,384 

2,611,361 

Removal  of  Snow  and  Ice 

18,550 

615,549 

63,460 

103,291 

Equipment  (Maintenance)  ., 

, 2,585,720 

3,011,850 

2,741,357 

2,551,681 

Power  (Operating)  

, 2,385,597 

3,135,296 

2,183,737 

2,302,763 

Power  (Maintenance)  

338,582 

468,696 

348,764 

357,95€ 

Transportation  (Operating) 

10,530,882 

11,524,823 

10,752,383 

10,040,832 

Traffic  (Operating)  

4,758 

3,358 

2,401 

3,033 

General  and  miscellaneous 

2,110,285 

2,411,824 

2,063,571 

2,113,541 

Depreciation  

, 2,004,000 

2,004,000 

2,004,000 

2,004,00C 

Total 

$23,700,339 

$25,769,122 

$22,843,057 

$22,088,459 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

of  revenue 

of  revenue 

of  revenue 

of  revenue 

General  and  miscellaneous 

7.15 

7.09 

6.20 

6.46 

Operating  

43.80 

43.09 

38.88 

37.76 

Maintenance  

22.53 

17.85 

17.35 

16.88 

Depreciation  

6.79 

5.89 

6.02 

6.13 

Removal  of  Snow  and  Ice 

.07 

1.81 

.19 

.32 

Onerating  ratio  

80.34 

75.73 

68.64 

67.55 
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EARS  ENDING  DECEMBER  31 

.1918 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

117,510,545 

$17,910,176 

$18,171,655 

$19,376,357 

$19,818,407 

$21,062,693 

1,540,548 

1,531,835 

1,390,311 

1,433,870 

1,611,097 

2,235.018 

9,974 

94,540 

54,153 

167,418 

87,078 

77,914 

1,184,073 

1,225,511 

1,105,723 

1,292,899 

1,489,863 

2,077,699 

i;il7,762 

1,211,790 

1,109,113 

1,116,077 

1,415,782  - 

2,238,737 

' 130,619 

150,125 

105,856 

142,685 

146,158 

305,629 

4,952,320 

5,659,147 

5,699,670 

6,253,508 

6,522,360 

7,772,434 

' 13,301 

8,910 

9,921 

22,911 

6,405 

9,167 

1,716,718 

1,700,976 

1,815,990 

1,904,754 

1,948,381 

2,094,829 

142,990 

320,000 

320,000 

1,184,670 

$10,665,315 

$11,582,834 

$11,433,727 

$12,654,122 

$13,547,124 

$17,996,097 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

of  revenue 

of  revenue 

of  revenue 

of  revenue 

of  revenue 

of  revenue 

9.80 

9.50 

9.99 

9.83 

9.83 

9.95 

34.74 

38.41 

37.52 

38.15 

40.09 

47.57 

16.31 

16.22 

14.32 

14.81 

16.38 

21.93 

.79 

1.65 

1.61 

5.62 

.05 

.54 

.30 

.86 

.44 

.37 

60.90 

64.67 

62.92 

65.30 

68.35' 

85.44 

-1928 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1 $34,096,813 

$34,175,320 

$34,547,380 

$35,481,313 

$35,193,410 

$34,843,148 

1 2,955,690 

2,836,772 

2,865,886 

2,764,921 

2,610,830 

2,663,665 

312,987 

112,752 

102,010 

484,165 

154,856 

57,279 

i 2,665,532 

3,033,022 

2,752,796 

3,054,504 

2,868,226 

2,963,457 

1 2,342,042 

1,991,328 

1,720,239 

1,826,409 

1,755,115 

1,783,480 

( 351,889 

328,756 

266,770 

316,166 

335,862 

297,725 

1 10,905,933 

11,825,235 

11,567,233 

11,924,518 

11,436,060 

11,167,506 

1 3,364 

7,866 

3,240 

6,139 

31,862 

33,309 

1 2,588,816 

2,590,403 

2,631,562 

2,857,724 

3,115,301 

3,262,626 

1 2,004,000 

2,496,000 

2,496,000 

2,841,722 

2,824,220 

2,671,142 

i $24,130,253 

$25,222,134 

$24,405,736 

$26,076,268 

$25,132,332 

$24,900,189 

•i|  Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

IV  of  revenue 

of  revenue 

of  revenue 

of  revenue 

of  revenue 

of  revenue 

6 7.59 

7.58 

7.62 

8.05 

8.85 

9.36 

] 38.86 

40.45 

38.47 

38.77 

37.57 

37.27 

6,  17.52 

18.13 

17.04 

17.29 

16.52 

17.00 

6 5.88 

7.31 

7.22 

8.01 

8.03 

7.67 

.92 

.32 

.29 

1.37 

.44 

.16 

1 70.77 

73.79 

70.64 

73.49 

71.41 

71.46 
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CHANGES  IN  “EL”  ROLLING-STOCK  IN  ELEVEN  YEARS 


Percentages  refer  to  service  based  on  mileage  operated,  rendered  by  the 
different  types  of  vehicles.  Rapid  transit  is  included. 


26>/2-ft. 

Box 

1918 

3.4% 

1927 

0.4% 

1928 

0.1% 

Center-en- 

trance 


1918 

3.9% 

1927 

18.3% 

1928 

17.5% 

1 

J Articulated 


Birney 

Safety 

1918  

1927  0.4% 

1928  0.3% 


Nos.  1,  2 and  3 
“Semi” 


No.  5 “Semi” 


1918  6.6% 

1927  1.5% 

1928  1.3% 


1918  

1927  29.0% 

1928  28.7% 


1918  25% 


Rapid  Transit 


1927  26.3% 

1928  29.1% 


Foreign  Cars 


1918  2.3% 


1927 

1928 


The  above  for  each  year  total  100  per  cent. 


0.5% 
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“EL”  RADIO  TALKS 

AS  explained  in  the  December,  1928,  issue  of  “Co-operation,”  page  182,  the  Rail- 
way broadcast  recently  a series  of  Saturday  morning  talks  to  housewives, 
over  Station  WEEI.  The  next  series  of  broadcasts  will  be  given  between  5 and  6 
p.m.,  daily,  through  Station  WBET,  beginning  early  in  February.  They  will  be 
heard  as  a part  of  the  “Variety  hour.” 

Several  of  the  WEEI  broadcasts  were  reproduced  last  month.  Others  fol- 
low: 


Moving  Up  in  the  Cars 

This  is  the  season  of  heavy  travel  on  the 
cars  and  buses  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way. There  is  ample  passenger  capacity  in 
these  vehicles  even  during  the  rush  hours  if 
the  patrons  of  the  Railway  will  co-operate 
with  the  management  in  making  the  best 
use  of  the  equipment.  One  easy  way  to  do 
this  is  to  move  away  from  the  entrances  to 
the  ends  of  center-entrance  cars  or  to  the 
middle  of  end-entrance  cars  except  when  pre- 
paring to  alight.  The  oft-repeated  request  of 
the  conductor  or  operator,  “Move  up  in  the 
car,  please,”  is  familiar  to  all  riders,  and 
there  is  good  reason  for  this  request.  If  it 
were  acceded  to  it  would  permit  many  more 
passengers  to  board  and  would  reduce  stand- 
ing time  for  the  car.  The  request  to  move 
up  in  the  car  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
car  riders,  each  of  whom  benefits  by  every 
improvement  in  service.  Obviously  the 
crowding  of  car  entrances  is  due  to  the  de- 
sire of  passengers  to  be  near  the  exits  so 
that  they  can  get  off  the  car  more  quickly 
and  with  less  pushing  of  their  way  through 
groups  of  standing  passengers.  It  is,  of 
course,  desirable  to  be  near  the  exits  when 
planning  to  alight  at  the  next  stop,  but  not 
to  remain  there  all  the  time.  The  Raihvay 
management  bespeaks  your  interest  in  this 
matter. 

Facilities  at  North  Station 

Next  Wednesday  (i  e.,  Nov.  14)  the  new 
North  Station  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road will  be  dedicated  to  the  public  with  im- 
pressive ceremonies.  This  great  enterprise 
has  been  carried  out  within  a year.  The 
Railroad  and  the  traveling  public  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  achievement.  The 
great  auditorium  which  surmounts  the  sta- 
tion will  be  a rallying  point  for  sport  enthu- 
siasts and  other  groups  of  citizens.  In  order 
to  adapt  its  transportation  facilities  at  this 
point  to  the  new  railroad  terminal,  the  Bos- 
ton Elevated  Railway  has  rearranged  its  sta- 
tions on  both  the  rapid-transit  lines  and  the 
Lechmere  line.  This  necessitated  removing 
sections  of  the  existing  station  platforms 
and  lobbies  and  rebuilding  them  on  a larger 
scale  to  permit  the  fare-collection  facilities  to 
be  expanded.  This  is  to  provide  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  large  numbers  of  people  who 
will  attend  the  gatherings  to  be  held  in  the 
auditorium.  The  fundamental  idea  in  the 
improvements  has  been  to  render  the  trans- 
fer of  passengers  between  the  new  North 
Station  and  the  Boston  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den on  the  one  hand  and  the  Elevated  system 
on  the  other  as  easy  as  possible.  Patrons 
can  easily  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
new  passageways. 

Park  Your  Car  at  Ashmont  Terminal 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  recently  com- 
pleted its  rapid-transit  extension  to  Ashmont, 
in  Dorchester.  This  brings  an  important 
section  of  the  City  within  seventeen  (17) 
minutes  of  Park  Street  Station.  Persons 
coming  into  the  central  business  district  of 
Boston  by  motor  car  will  appreciate  this 
service.  They  can  store  their  cars  at  a garage 
near  the  Ashmont  Terminal,  or  in  the  large 
parking  space  which  forms  a part  of  the 
terminal,  and  reach  the  business  district  in  a 
minimum  of  time.  By  this  procedure,  that 


is  of  co-ordinating  the  use  of  the  motor  car 
and  the  rapid-transit  facilities,  which  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  popularity,  all  down- 
town parking  worries  are  eliminated,  traffic 
congestion  is  avoided  and  the  business  man 
or  shopper  is  able  to  attend  to  the  matters 
in  hand  without  anxiety. 

The  citizens  of  Metropolitan  Boston  are 
realizing  more  clearly  every  day  that  there 
is  a field  for  the  motor  car  and  a field  for  the 
form  of  transportation  furnished  by  the  Bos- 
ton Elevated  Railway.  The  wise  course  is  to 
use  the  motor  car  when  most  economical  and 
convenient,  but  not  to  bring  it  into  the  con- 
gested section  of  Boston  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  There  the  “El”  operates  largely 
off  the  streets  and  can  give  the  best  and 
most  economical  transportation  service. 

Getting  to  the  Stadium 

The  football  game  today  (i.e.,  Oct.  27)  will 
attract  fifty-four?  thousand  people  to  the 
Harvard  Stadium.  For  the  convenience  of 
these  patrons  of  the  game  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated will  operate  the  Cambridge  subway  to 
the  Stadium  to  handle  the  vast  crowds  before 
and  after  the  game.  Trains  leaving  Ashmont 
Station  between  twelve  nineteen  and  two  nine- 
teen will  run  to  the  Stadium  Station  and  at 
the  close  of  the  game  will  run  from  this  sta- 
tion. Trains  will  operate  as  frequently  as 
one  every  minute  and  three-quarters  during 
the  heaviest  period  and  from  two  to  two  and 
one-half  minutes  at  other  periods  before  the 
game.  This  adequate  service  will  appeal  to 
automobile  drivers  who  can  park  their  cars 
at  Ashmont  Station,  for  example,  and  be  at 
Stadium  Station  in  twenty-seven  minutes  as 
compared  with  an  uncertain  length  of  time, 
not  to  mention  parking  difficulties,  if  the 
automobile  is  driven  to  the  Stadium.  Park 
your  cars  at  points  on  the  “El”  system  and 
avoid  worry  and  loss  of  time  by  using  the 
“El”  service. 

Winter  Safety  on  the  “El” 

The  slight  snowstorm  of  last  Sunday  (i.e., 
Nov.  25)  with  the  attendant  mishaps  to  mo- 
torists in  Metropolitan  Boston  emphasizes  the 
safety  and  reliability  of  travel  by  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  system  particularly  at  this 
season.  The  management  of  the  Railway 
takes  every  precaution  to  insure  safe  opera- 
tion, especially  by  careful  training  and  super- 
vision of  car  and  bus  operators.  Each  of 
these  has  received  a copy  of  the  new  traffic 
rules  promulgated  by  the  City  of  Boston 
Police  Department  and  has  issued  a detailed 
general  order  covering  careful  compliance 
with  the  new  rules.  For  more  than  a year 
a compaign  to  reduce  accidents  has  been 
under  way.  The  Railway  engaged  for  this 
service  the  best  available  expert  assistance 
and  the  results  are  justifying  the  attempt. 
The  “El”  offers  the  safest  possible  form  of 
transportation  in  its  territory.  Think  this 
over  when  you  are  planning  to  drive  your 
own  car  in  Boston  Elevated  territory.  The 
Railway  still  has  an  ample  supply  of  its  free 
guide  and  information  folders  to  meet  the 
needs  of  patrons.  To  secure  a copy  it  is  only 
necessary  to  call  Hancock  1800  and  explain 
what  you  want.  Patrons  express  surprise 
that  so  much  information  is  so  readily  avail- 
able. Excellent  colored  maps  are  a feature  of 
the  folder. 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  MONTH 


Editor’s  Note.  Follovnng  the  precedent  established  in  the  December 
issue  of  '^Co-operation”  we  shall  publish  in  this  column,  month  by  month,  a 
series  of  brief  statements  concerning  claims  or  suits  against  the  Railway 
which  the  claim  department  considers  interesting  or  helpful  to  us  all.  No 
names  will  be  mentioned.  The  intention  is  to  tell  the  employees  briefly  the 
results  of  some  of  the  multitude  of  claims  brought  against  the  Railway  in 
the  hope  that  accidents  may  be  lessened  in  number. 


CASE  2 


ON  Christmas  Eve,  about  two  years 
ago,  a bus  being  operated  by  one  of 
our  operators  on  a well-known  avenue  in 
a nearby  city,  skidded  and  went  up  onto 
the  sidewalk  and  struck  a fence.  It  was 
a rainy  evening  and  the  going  was  bad. 
A woman  at  the  time,  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  was  standing  near  the  door 
preparing  to  alight.  She  said  she 
was  thrown  back  against  a seat. 
Two  days  later  she  saw  a doctor,  and 
ten  days  after  that  she  went  to  a hos- 
pital and  was  treated  for  a ruptured 
kidney.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
she  has  been  to  several  hospitals,  has 
been  seen  by  numerous  doctors,  and  only 
a few  months  ago  had  to  have  one  of  her 
kidneys  removed.  The  case  came  on  for 
trial  recently  and  after  plaintiff  and 
witnesses  had  told  their  stories  we 
settled  the  case  for  a large  sum  of 
money  ($10,000)  and  the  settlement  was 
in  a great  measure  brought  about  by  the 
judge  who  sat  at  the  trial  He  intimated 
to  both  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  and 
the  attorney  for  the  defendant  that  he 
believed  the  case  was  one  to  be  settled. 


Some  one  asks  why  it  was  settled 
after  the  plaintiff  and  her  witnesses  had 
testified.  Why  did  not  the  Railway  put 
in  some  evidence?  For  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  operator  failed  to  report 
the  accident,  but  did  report  three  months 
later  that  a similar  occurrence  had  hap- 
pened but  at  some  distance  from  where 
the  plaintiff  alleged  her  accident  had 
happened. 

The  Lessons 

1.  The  operator  should  have  reported 
the  accident,  so  that  the  Railway,  hav- 
ing prompt  and  accurate  information  of 
the  accident,  would  have  been  in  a posi- 
tion to  act  intelligently.  Instead  it  was 
obliged  to  spend  several  months  in  order 
to  find  out  what  really  did  take  place. 

2.  Buses,  like  automobiles,  will  skid 
on  wet  and  slippery  pavement,  and  great 
care  on  the  part  of  the  operators  is 
necessary  to  avoid  skidding  This  is  the 
slippery  and  dangerous  season.  Let 
every  operator  who  has  not  already  done 
so  make  a New  Year’s  resolution,  "No 
Skidding  in  1929.” 


BOWLING  LEAGUE  SCORES 

Boston  Elevated  Bowling  League 


standing  Jan.  23,  1929 


Rapid  Transit  Lines 

Won 
. 57 

Lost 

7 

Pinfall 

23,055 

Division  One  

. 56 

8 

22,795 

Rolling  Stock  Sc  Shop 

. 49 

15 

22,289 

Repairmen  

. 43 

21 

20,602 

Bus  Service  

. 36 

28 

21,437 

Division  Four  

, 31 

33 

20,766 

Sullivan  Square  

. 30 

34 

21,083 

South  Boston  Power  

. 29 

35 

21,175 

Division  Three  

. 26 

38 

18,288 

Division  Two  

. 25 

39 

19,951 

Receiving  Department  

. 25 

39 

19,857 

Supervisors  

. 21 

43 

20,945 

Everett  Shops  

. 11 

53 

20,350 

Automotive  Equipment 

. 9 

55 

20,150 

High  season  single,  Ritchie 

. . 142 

High  season  three  strings. 

Doherty 

..  372 

High  season  team  single.  Division  2.... 

..  534 

High  season  team  three  strings. 

R.T.L. 

..  1530 

Individual  Averages 

Doherty  100,  J.  F.  McCarthy  99.  Ritchie  98, 
Reardon  97,  Wilson  97,  Foley  96,  Smith  96, 
Barry  96,  Mann  96,  Catchpole  96,  Moulton  95, 
Marshall  95,  J.  McCrystal  94,  Moccia  94,  C.  J. 


McCarthy  94,  Thomas  94,  Olin  94,  Tower  94, 
Potterton  94,  Callahan  93,  Morgan  93,  Lamb 
93,  Gilbert  93,  Downey,  93,  Downey,  93,  Bunney 
93,  Clinton  93,  Barrett  92,  O’Brien  92,  Nelson 
92,  Rose  92,  Wright  92,  Hasson  91,  Grant  91, 
W.  McCrystal  91,  Murphy  91,  Peters  91, 
Maw  90. 


Rapid  Transit  Lines 


Won 

Lost 

Pinfall 

Sprague  

41 

19 

20,022 

Newman  

40 

20 

20,116 

Power  

35 

25 

21,432 

Thomas  

35 

25 

19,731 

McCrystal  

27 

33 

19,470 

Perron  

25 

35 

19,592 

Greene  

19 

41 

17,679 

Butler  

18 

42 

19,377 

High  team  single 

, Perron 

High  team  total. 

Thomas 

....  1311 

High  individual  single,  Symthe 

120 

High  individual. 

total,  Smythe 

Individual  Averages 

Shea  99,  Olin  98,  Thomas  95,  Pae^e  95,  M. 
Power  93,  Barry  93,  J.  F.  Power  92,  J.  Mc- 
Crystal 92,  Kelly  91,  Lyons  91,  Grant  91, 
Maloney  91,  Coe  90,  Flynn  89,  Halpin  89,  Led- 
ward  89,  Enright  89,  Toohill  89;  Howard  89, 
McLaughlin  88. 
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KNOCKS  AND  BOOSTS 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  by  study  of  the  complaints  and  compliments  regard- 
ing the  service,  which  reach  the  management  of  the  Railway.  A few  examples  of 


each,  with  comment,  are  given  below. 

Knocks 

A patron  reported  that  he  approached 
the  operator  of  a car  and  inquired  as  to 
its  destination.  The  car  was  operating 
shuttle  between  two  points  and,  accord- 
ing to  orders,  was  carrying  suitable 
blank  and  dash  signs.  The  operator  re- 
plied in  a surly  tone,  “Can’t  you  see  the 
sign  on  the  front  dasher?” 

Comment.  Obviously,  in  this  case  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  operator  to  give  the 
desired  information  in  a pleasant  way, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  passenger 
might  well  have  seen  the  dash  sign. 


A passenger  boarded  a car  on  which 
there  was  the  pay-as-you-leave  fare  col- 
lection. When  about  to  alight  she  ten- 
dered a $10  bill  in  payment  for  fare. 
The  operator  could  not  change  the  bill, 
and  consumed  considerable  time  in  con- 
versation. He  compelled  the  patron  to 
ride  to  a point  where  change  could  be 
obtained. 

Comment.  This  case  could  have  been 
handled  with  satisfaction  to  the  cus- 
tomer by  requesting  her  name  and  ad- 
dress so  that  the  amount  could  have 
been  collected  later.  If  a regular  rider, 
her  fare  might  have  been  paid  by  the 
operator  who  would  undoubtedly  have 
received  it  back  in  a short  time. 


A car  had  stopped  at  a railroad  cross- 
ing due  to  the  gates  being  lowered.  A 
patron  knocked  on  the  door  for  admit- 
tance, but  the  operator  signaled  him  to 
the  regular  stopping  place.  When  the 
passenger  had  stepped  back  to  the  side- 
walk the  operator  opened  the  door  and 
called  to  him  to  board  the  car.  This  he 
would  not  do  and  took  the  following  car. 

Comment.  In  this  case  good  judg- 
ment should  have  prompted  the  operator 
to  do  just  what  he  did  afterwards, 
namely,  offer  the  passenger  an  oppor- 
tunity to  board  the  car  rather  than 
inconvenience  him  to  the  extent  of 
walking  across  the  tracks  and  possibly 
missing  the  car. 


A passenger  complained  that,  when 
he  was  one  of  a group  of  four  trying  to 
board  a car,  the  operator  admitted  three 
and  then  shut  him  out. 

Comment.  Of  course,  an  operator 
should  be  on  the  alert  always  to  pick  up 
all  waiting  passengers.  There  are  times, 
however,  when  a passenger  trying  to 
board,  say,  a 1-man  car  might  be  coming 
from  the  rear  to  board  and  he  might  not 
be  seen  by  the  operator. 


Boosts 

A visiting  street-railway  man  com- 
mended the  attitude  and  efficiency  of  a 
conductor,  who  among  other  things,  re- 
turned him  a dime  which  he  inadver- 
tently dropped  into  the  car  farebox  at 
a prepayment  station.  The  conductor 
also  remembered  where  the  patron 
wished  to  get  off  and  called  his  attention 
to  the  stop.  I think,  wrote  the  patron,, 
that  this  conductor  has  the  right  atti- 
tude. 

Comment.  This  is  the  kind  of  service 
which  helps  in  selling  car  rides.  A visit- 
ing railway  man  especially  appreciated 
the  good  service. 


An  operator  was  complimented  for 
stopping  his  car  to  let  a blind  man  off, 
and  conducting  the  afflicted  patron  tO' 
the  sidewalk.  This  operator  also  was 
careful  in  removing  snow  and  in  sanding 
ice  places  at  stops,  to  prevent  accidents 
to  patrons. 

Comment.  A man  like  this  takes  a 
real  interest  in  his  customers  and  in  the 
service  of  the  Railway.  Patrons  appre- 
ciate this  even  if  they  do  not  bother  to 
say  anything  about  it. 


A conductor  graciously  paid  the  fare' 
of  a patron  who  had  left  his  purse  in  a 
friend’s  motor  car.  Wrote  he:  “I  have 
been  from  coast  to  coast  in  my  travels, 
which  are  continuous,  and  I have  never 
found  the  personnel  of  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated excelled  in  the  courtesies  and 
service  which  mean  a great  deal  to  the 
traveling  public,  especially  strangers.” 
Comment.  Testimony  from  a patron 
who  visits  many  other  cities  is  espe- 
cially prized  because  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  comparisons.  This  inci- 
dent suggests  the  wide-reaching  effect  of 
local  courtesy  which  the  patron  tells 
about  in  his  travels.  Thus  the  good 
name  of  the  Railway  travels  far. 


Complimenting  a certain  bus  service, 
a minister  wrote  that  the  men  who- 
served  his  congregation  Sunday  after 
Sunday  had  done  an  exceedingly  good 
piece  of  work.  Everyone,  he  said,  speaks 
well  of  them,  their  interest  in  the  pro- 
ject and  their  kindly  consideration  of 
the  patrons. 

Comment.  This  letter  shows  what 
can  be  done  in  giving  high  quality  of 
service  when  there  is  a desire  so  to  do^ 
Such  service  sells  well. 
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1928  A BANNER  YEAR  FOR 
SAFETY 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
in  going  around  a bad  corner.  Another 
man  had  avoided  all  kinds  of  hazards 
except  one;  he  had  had  five  collisions  in 
as  many  months  and  in  each  case  he  had 
run  into  something  straight  in  front  of 
him.  Also  these  collisions  had  all  hap- 
pened on  Sunday  afternoons!  The  rea- 
son finally  came  to  light.  This  motor- 
man’s  schedule  called  for  him  to  operate 
various  medium-weight  street  cars,  ex- 
cept on  Sunday  afternoons,  when  he  had 
to  take  out  a big,  heavy  Type  4 car.  His 
schedule  was  changed  and  he  stopped 
having  front-end  collisions  on  Sunday 
afternoons., 

And  so  it  went.  No  two  men  were 
exactly  alike.  One  man  had  to  have  a 
new  pair  of  glasses.  Another  was  de- 
veloping cataracts  in  both  eyes.  Still 
another,  a widower  with  several  children, 
was  having  accidents  because  he  was 
under-nourished  and  was  worrying  about 
the  situation  at  home. 

A few  men  needed  complete  re-train- 
ing. Others  had  only  one  or  two  things 
to  change.  For  instance,  one  man  needed 
to  learn  to  look  more  carefully  to  his 
right  before  starting  his  car.  Each  one 
had  his  own  difficulties  and  his  own  pro- 
gram for  becoming  a safe  operator. 

Only  about  10  per  cent  of  these  high- 
accident  men  were  found  to  be  accident- 
repeaters  because  they  were  suffering 
from  some  physical  handicap  such  as  bad 
eyesight  or  poor  health. 

The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  this 
safety  program  is  that  so  very  few  men 
were  discharged  or  disqualified  during 
1928.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment not  to  drop  any  motorman  who  is 
trying  to  improve,  but  to  keep  him  on 
the  job  and  to  give  him  every  kind  of 
useful  help,  to  enable  him  to  make  a fine 
safety  record. 

The  management  wants  the  supervi- 
sors and  the  men  to  know  how  proud 
they  are  of  this  record  in  1928.  This 
accident-reduction  campaign  now  has  a 
splendid  momentum.  The  new  year,  1929, 
should  yield  even  larger  results. 


FOREST  HILLS  STATION  FROM 
THE  AIR 

On  the  front  cover  of  this  issue  ap- 
pears the  fourth  of  a series  of  aeroplane 
pictures  of  outstanding  points  on  the 
“El”  system.  Preceding  pictures  were 
the  Codman  street  yard  and  the  Ash- 
mont  Terminal  in  the  November,  1928, 
issue,  and  the  Fields  Corner  station  and 
surroundings  in  the  December,  1928,  is- 
sue. 


This  month  the  Forest  Hills  station 
and  surroundings  are  shown.  See  if  you 
can  locate  the  following  points:  rapid- 
transit  station,  Arborway  garage,  Lotus 
Place  carhouse,  Arborway  loop  (surface 
lines).  New  Haven  Railroad.  The  rapid- 
transit-lines  shop  and  carhouse  do  not 
appear  in  the  picture.  They  are  located 
south  of  the  station. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  INDEX 
TO  ‘‘CO-OPERATION”? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  employees  and 
others  who  preserve  their  issues  of  “Co- 
operation” a title  page  and  an  index 
have  been  prepared.  Copies  will  be  sent 
on  mail  or  telephone  request  to  the  gen- 
eral manager’s  office.  The  little  bulle- 
tins contain  so  much  information  of  ref- 
erence value  that  it  is  suggested  that 
copies  be  preserved  and  filed  with  the 
title  page  and  index. 


PELLISSIER  TO  SPEAK  AT  SU- 
PERVISORS’ MEETING 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Supervisors’  Association,  to  be 
held  at  the  Instruction  School,  Sullivan 
square,  at  7.30  P.  M.,  Thursday,  Feb. 
14,  the  speaker  will  be  George  E.  Pellis- 
sier,  assistant  general  manager  Holyoke 
Street  Railway.  He  will  give  the  men 
the  benefit  of  his  long  experience  in  rail- 
way operation  and  construction.  Mr. 
Pellissier  is  well  known  to  Boston  Ele- 
vated men  through  his  activities  in  the 
New  England  Street  Railway  Club,  of 
which  he  is  a past  president.  He  is  a 
pleasing  and  forceful  speaker.  An  in- 
teresting entertainment  will  follow  the 
address. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  omitted  at  Mr.  Dana’s  sugges- 
tion on  account  of  the  influenza  epidemic 
then  prevalent. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  April  17.  This  will  be  the 
last  meeting  of  the  year.  As  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  on  that  occasion  the  Board 
of  Control  has  secured  Dr.  Dugald  C. 
Jackson,  head  of  the  department  of 
electrical  engineering  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  of  the  well- 
known  engineering  firm  of  Jackson  & 
Moreland.  At  the  meeting  of  March 
13  two  nominating  committees  will  be 
appointed  to  prepare  lists  of  nomina- 
tions for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
These  will  be  mailed  to  all  active  mem- 
bers. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  remind 
the  members  that  current  dues  are  pay- 
able. The  amount  received  determines 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  entertain- 
ment that  can  be  furnished. 


CHANGES  IN 

Fiscal  Year  1927-28 
July  1,  1927  $1,000,000 


July 

Aug-. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


$353,208.21* 

408,570.05* 

147,204.65* 

79.421.50t 

34,226.52t 

2S0,536.75t 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 


Profit  and  loss  credit. 


$191,381.71t 
7o,469.39t 
159.985.97t 
43,542.45t 
93,645.42t 
179,790.77t 
. .$666,500.98 


*Excess  of  cost  of  service  over 
revenue 


THE  RESERVE  FUND 

Fiscal  Year  1928-29 
July  1,  1928,  $1,000,000 

July  $331,329.58* 

Aug.  398  356.82* 

Sept.  204,840.30* 

Oct.  3.135.31t 

Nov.  2,583.64t 

Dec.  225,043.06t 


2,000,000 


fExcess  of  revenue  over  cost 
of  service 


1,000.000 


JLI  AUG.1  SERI  0CT.I  NOV.  I DEC.1  JAN.1  FEB.1  MAR.I  APR.1  JWl  JUN.l  JULl 

DECEMBER  OPERATION 

GENERAL,  FINANCIAL  DATA 

Revenue  exceeded  cost  of  service 

Operating  revenue  per  car-hour  (A.E.R.A.  std.).. 

Operating  revenue  per  car-mile  operated 

Average  faro  per  revenue  passenger 

Ratio  operating  expense  to  operating  revenue 

PASSENGERS  CARRIED 

Revenue  passengers  

Per  cent  5c  and  6Mc  passengers 

Revenue  passengers  per  car-mile  operated 

OPERATING  FACTS 

Trips  operated  

Car-miles  operated: 

Rapid-transit  lines  

Surface,  two-man  

Surface,  one-man  

Express,  newspaper  and  sprinkler  cars 

Motor  bus  

Total  miles  operated 

ACCIDENT  DATA 

Accidents  per  10,000  car-miles 

Accidents  per  10,000  bus-miles 

Revenue  passengers  carried  per  accident 

Average  number  of  witnesses  per  accident 

COMPLAINTS  AND  DEFECTS 

Complaints  in  regard  to  car  service 

Employees  complained  of  by  car  riders 

Car  defects  reported  per  10,000  car-miles 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  POWER 

D.  c.  kw.-hr.  output  gross  for  month 

Maximum  kw.  load 

Tons  of  coal  consumed  for  power 

Lbs.  of  coal  for  power  per  d.c.  kw.-hr.  at  cars....... 

Operating  and  maintenance  cost  of  power,  in- 
cluding depreciation: 

Per  d.c.  kw.-hr.  for  car  service 

Per  revenue  car-mile 

Kw.-hr.  per  revenue  car-mile 

•Does  not  include  noiscellaneous  accidents  or  derailm^ts. 

January  24,  1929  Edward  Dana,  General  Manager . 


1928 

1927 

225,043.06 

$280,536.75 

$6.34 

$6.41 

62.63c 

63.49c 

9.309c 

9.307c 

66.13% 

65.79% 

82,775,736 

33,644,529 

17.81% 

17.81% 

6.509 

6.616 

637,120 

642,400 

1,522,295 

1,486,356 

1,514,142 

1,782,749 

1,444,377 

1,336,052 

37 

554,390 

484,549 

5,035,241 

5,089,706 

1.875* 

2.28* 

2.13* 

2.85* 

19,430 

16,980 

2.91 

3.24 

50 

36 

54 

108 

4.1 

4.3 

25,461,505 

27,067,715 

81,260 

85,780 

20,228 

22,560 

1.784 

1.871 

0.844c 

0.855c 

4.43c 

4.66c 

5.25 

5.45 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  FIELDS  CORNER  BUS  GARAGE 

( See  Page  21 ) 


To  All  ‘El’  Employees 


IT  VERY  employee  who  feels  that  he  has  increased  the 
^ business  of  the  “El”  has  a sense  of  personal  satis- 


The  idea  of  salesmanship  is  being  pushed  in  all  indus- 
tries, including  the  steam  railroads.  In  a recent  “sales 
talk,”  A.  D.  Bell,  traffic  manager,  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road, said: 

“The  road  is  engaged  in  rendering  service  to  the 
American  public.  Service  consists  not  alone  in  loyalty  to 
the  road  or  in  performing  your  particular  duty  well,  but 
in  going  beyond  your  own  particular  vocation  in  an  earnest 
effort  to  create  business  for  the  property  from  which  you 
derive  your  livelihood.” 

What  Mr.  Bell  phrased  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  fits 
Boston  “El”  conditions  exactly. 

Have  you  sold  any  car  rides  during  the  past  month, 
that  is,  have  you  influenced  the  sale  of  car  rides  to  cus- 
tomers who  woidd  otherwise  have  ridden  less  or  not  at  all? 


faction. 
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HAVE  YOU  SOLD  ANY  CAR  RIDES  RECENTLY? 

In  a Few  Pithy  Paragraphs  the  Author  Sums  Up  Some  of  the  Important  Principles 
Which  He  Has  Set  Forth  in  the  Course  in  Selling  Car  Rides 

By  JOHN  J.  MORGAN 
Sales  Counsellor,  Boston,  Mass. 


SELLING  more  car  rides  is  conditioned 
upon  a principle,  the  principle  of 
service.  Service  is  the  cause;  more  pat- 
ronage from  car  riders  is  the  effect.  This 
is  a fundamental  truth.  It  is  a natural 
law  like  Nature’s  law  of  gravitation. 

What  Is  Service? 

The  dictionary  tells  us  that  service 
means  “to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
others;  to  satisfy.”  Satisfaction,  you 
see,  is  an  essential  of  service.  Satis- 
faction is  the  result  of  rendering  good 
service.  Another  good  definition  of  ser- 
vice is  usefulness  to  others. 

To  sell  more  car  rides  we  must  make 
ourselves  more  useful  to  our  patrons. 
That  will  bring  about  in  their  minds  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction.  If  we  keep  our 
patrons  satisfied  with  the  service  we 
render  we  gain  their  permanent  patron- 
age. 

Let’s  take  service  apart  and  find  out 
of  what  it  consists.  To  Arthur  Frederick 
Sheldon,  master  salesman  and  master 
teacher,  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
discovered  the  elements  of  service. 
These  elements  are: 

1.  Right  quality 

2.  Right  quantity 

3.  Right  manner  of  rendering 
service. 

As  certainly  as  one  plus  one  plus  one 
always  equals  three,  so  right  quality  of 


effort,  plus  right  quantity  of  effort,  plus 
right  mode  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  employee  equals  right 
service. 

The  moment  anything  occurs  in  our 
relations  with  car  riders  which  causes 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  change  to 
a feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  we  lose  the 
goodwill  of  the  patron.  He  will  not 

patronize  us  if  he  can  help  it.  He 
helps  to  stir  public  opinion  against  us, 
and  that  makes  it  hard  for  those  at 
the  head  of  this  organization  to  put 
forth  plans  for  progress  and  grov^h. 
Every  employee  who  fails  in  rendering 
satisfactory  service  jeopardizes  our 
public  relations.  To  the  public,  every 
“El”  employee  is  the  “El.”  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  public  judges  the  “El”  by 
the  actions  of  the  “El”  employee  with 
whom  the  public  comes  in  contact.  You 
can’t  change  that  fact. 

A New  York  Central  president  once 
said  that  95  per  cent  of  a railroad  is 
“men.”  That  is  true  of  the  Boston  “El.” 
The  “El”  is  a merchant  that  sells  trans- 
portation. We  run  a 10-cent  store,  you 
might  say.  Like  the  Woolworth  stores 
our  business  is  made  up  of  small  sales 
in  vast  volume.  And  we  must  face  this 
fact:  our  customers  are  just  as  exact- 
ing, just  as  particular  as  the  customers 
of  a merchant  dealing  in  grand  pianos 
or  sealskin  coats.  They  demand  satis- 


Editor’s  Note.  One  of  the  most  popular  courses  of  this  season’s 
educational  program  is  Selling  Car  Rides.”  We  are  fortunate  in  having 
as  instructor  a former  New  Haven  Railroad  publicity  man;  one  who  has 
also  had  newspaper  experience  and  who  numbers  among  his  clients  some 
of  the  well-known  business  concerns  of  New  England.  He  is  convinced 
that  the  same  principles  which  help  in  selling  ice,  milk,  etc.,  apply  in 
transportation,  although  perhaps  applied  in  a different  way.  This  article 
is  a sample  of  the  line  of  thought  advanced  by  Mr.  Morgan. 
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faction  of  the  product  they  purchase. 
And  satisfaction,  we  have  learned  is 
the  result  of  rendering  right  quality 
and  right  quantity  of  service  in  the  right 
manner.  Lacking  any  one  of  these 
elements  we  lack  all. 

Let  me  illustrate:  A passenger  on  an 
outbound  car  from  Harvard  Square  asks 
the  conductor:  “Where  is  St.  Marv 

Street?’^ 

Cond.:  “Beyond  the  bridge.” 

Pass.:  “I  would  like  to  get  off  there.” 
No  answer.  Conductor  is  talking  to  an- 
other employee.  Two  stops  beyond  St. 
Mary  Street,  passenger  asks: 

Pass.:  “Have  we  come  to  St.  Mary 
Street?” 

Cond.:  “Passed  it.”  Passenger  re- 
minds him  of  the  service  requested  and 
is  told: 

Cond.:  “Haven’t  you  eyes  and  ears 
yourself?” 

The  conductor  failed  to  render  right 
quality  of  service.  The  result  was  a 
dissatisfied  passenger. 

The  Other  Picture 

So  much  for  the  wrong  way.  Let’s 
have  an  example  of  the  right  way. 
Here’s  one:  An  operator  of  a bus  was 
asked  at  Bowdoin  Square  for  a trans- 
fer to  the  North  Station.  As  he  handed 
it  to  the  passenger,  he  pointed  across 
the  way  and  said:  “You  take  the  bus 
for  North  Station  over  there.  Do  you 
see  where  that  big  truck  is  ? Well,  wait 
there.”  The  passenger  thanked  him. 
“That’s  all  right,  madam,”  he  answered. 
And  then,  with  a smile  he  added:  “That’s 
what  we’re  here  for.” 

I ask  you  if  that  transaction  did  not 
exemplify  right  quality  of  service  and 
right  quantity  of  service  rendered  in 
the  right  manner?  You  say,  “Yes.” 

You’re  right. 

Developing  Service-Rendering 
Ability 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  learned  that 
the  ability  of  an  individual  or  an  organ- 
ization to  secure  increased  patronage  is 
conditioned  upon  the  principle  of  serv- 
ice. To  sell  more  car  rides  the  Boston 
“El”  organization  must  increase  its  serv- 
ice-rendering ability. 

If  this  statement  is  true,  and  who 
would  question  its  truth,  then  we  as  in- 
dividuals should  consider  how  we  can 
increase  our  service-rendering  power. 

Having  decided  this  question,  let  us 
ask  ourselves  another:  “Can  service- 

rendering ability  be  acquired,  trained, 
cultivated  ? 

Undoubtedly  yes.  Consider  it  as 
Self  Training 

and  the  problem  appears  less  complex. 
You  do  not  have  to  be  told  how  the  vogue 


for  self  training  has  spread  throughout 
the  country  within  the  last  few  years. 
Ambitious,  energetic  young  men  and 
women  in  the  field  of  business  are  cul- 
tivating themselves,  mind  and  body.  See 
how  the  evening  educational  classes  in 
Boston  are  thronged.  Those  who  attend 
these  classes  know  that  only  through 
self  training  can  they  achieve  a position 
of  influence  in  business. 

Suppose,  as  a beginning,  you  take  an 
hour  or  two  off,  so  to  speak,  and  consider 
some  of  the  men  whom  you  know  who 
have  reached  the  high  places.  Did  they 
have  greater  opportunities  than  you  ? 
Probably  not.  Were  they  extraordina- 
rily endowed?  No.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
were  you  not  considered  their  superior 
in  many  things?  Admit  it;  we  won’t 
think  you  are  egotistical.  After  you 
have  given  your  man  the  most  thorough 
examination,  here  is  what  you  will  find: 
That  y>ou  both  possess  the  same  powers 
of  mind  and  body;  that  you  differ  only 
in  the  degree  of  development  of  these 
powers. 

The  next  exercise  is  to  take  another 
hour  or  two  off  and  give  yourself  a 
pretty  thorough  going  over.  Consider 
the  mind  first.  You  have  average  intel- 
ligence, the  ordinary  capacity  to  absorb 
knowledge.  That  is  all  you  need.  There 
is  no  place  in  the  railroad  business  for 
geniuses. 

With  this  mind  of  yours  you  are  able 
to  think,  to  remember  and  to  imagine. 
It  is  never  too  late  to  begin  to  develop 
these  functions  of  the  mind.  The  facili- 
ties for  educational  development  are 
right  at  hand,  if  you  care  to  sacrifice 
personal  convenience  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge. 

The  power  to  observe  and  to  think 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
memory  to  store  up  the  results  of  the 
thinking  and  observation.  Railroad  work 
requires  that  a man  be  able  to  see  things 
and  to  remember  them.  A good  mem- 
ory is  as  much  a necessity  of  a railroad 
man’s  work  as  good  sight  or  good  hear- 
ing. 

And  in  railroad  work,  as  in  any  other 
human  activity,  if  you  want  to  accom- 
plish anything  beyond  the  ordinary  you 
must  develop  the  imagination. 

Of  course  you  will  look  after  your 
body  as  well  as  your  mind.  As  you  de- 
velop body  and  mind,  through  self  train- 
ing, you  develop  your  capacity  to  render 
more  service  and  better  service.  It  will 
manifest  itself  in  quickness  of  decision; 
honesty;  fair  dealing;  courtesy  to  pa- 
trons; loyalty  to  employer  and  willing- 
ness to  work. 

The  main  factor  in  the  “El’s”  service 
to  its  public  will  always  be  the  individual 
“El”  employee. 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  MONTH 


Editor’s  Note.  Following  the  'precedent  established  in  the  December 
issue  of  “Co-operation”  we  shall  publish  in  this  column,  month  by  month,  a 
series  of  brief  statements  concerning  claims  or  suits  against  the  Railway 
which  the  claim  department  considers  interesting  or  helpful  to  us  all.  No 
names  will  be  mentioned.  The  intention  is  to  tell  the  employees  briefly  the 
results  of  some  of  the  multitude  of  claims  brought  against  the  Railway  in 
the  hope  that  accidents  may  be  lessened  in  number. 


CASE  3 


ON  a fine,  clear  night  in  January, 
1924,  an  Elevated  surface  car,  then 
carrying  but  sixteen  passengers,  stopped 
in  a broad,  level  and  well-lit  street  for 
several  passengers  to  board  it.  The 
last  one  was  an  unmarried  woman,  47 
years  of  age,  employed  as  a kitchen 
maid  at  $7  per  week,  with  room  and 
board.  While  she  was  getting  into  the 
car  the  conductor  closed  the  door,  which 
struck  her.  The  conductor  (appointed 
Sept.  4,  1923)  reported  that  “she  claimed 
no  injuries.” 

The  woman,  however,  claimed  that  she 
was  injured,  and  a Suffolk  County  jury, 
after  listening  to  the  medical  testimony, 
thought  that  she  was  damaged  just 
about  four  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  and  five  cents’  worth 
(14320.05)  and  so  found.  The  Railway 
had  to  pay  that  amount. 

The  Lesson 

This  case  so  clearly  carries  its  own 
lesson  that  comment  seems  unnecessary. 
The  Railway  was  “licked”  from  the 
start!  Why?  Because  two  wholly  dis- 
interested witnesses  corroborated  the 
woman  with  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  accident  happened.  Also,  be- 
cause the  conductor,  standing  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  woman  as  she 
was  boarding  the  car,  the  place  being 
well  lighted,  would  have  seen  her  had 
he  been  properly  attentive  to  his  duties. 
He  therefore  should  not  have  closed  the 
door  upon  her. 


This  case  should  furnish  a standing 
warning  to  employees  in  transportation 
service  of  the  great  importance  of  obey- 
ing all  operating  rules,  and  especially 
Sections  H of  Rule  1,  B of  Rule  19,  A 
of  Rule  28,  C of  Rule  63,  Rule  76,  and 
such  other  rules,  not  enumerated,  which 
common  sense  dictates  should  be  ob- 
served for  safe  service. 

Since,  in  1928,  the  Railway  was 
obliged  to  pay  $124,453.79  for  alighting, 
boarding’,  door  and  step  accidents,  we 
must  all  co-operate  to  the  utmost  to 
lessen  this  great  loss  in  revenue. 

Excerpts  from  the  rules  referred  to 
are  given  below: 

Rule  1.  (h)  Employment  with  the  Railway 
binds  the  employee  to  comply  with  rules  and 
regulations,  and  ignorance  thereof  will  not  be 
accepted  as  an  excuse  for  negligence  or 
omission  of  duty. 

Rule  19.  (b)  Do  not  slam  the  doors.  Always 
face  a door  when  closing  it  so  to  avoid 
shutting  it  against  a person. 

Rule  28.  (a)  When  approaching  regular 
stopping  places  employees  must  be  alert  and 
watchful  for  the  signals  of  persons  at  or  near 
stopping  places. 

Rule  63.  (c)  Passengers  must  be  in  a safe 
position  before  the  starting  signal  is  given. 

Rule  76.  (Position  on  Car)  Remain  on  rear 
platform  or  at  main  entrance  when  not  re- 
quired to  leave  to  perform  other  duties,  keep- 
ing a lookout  for  persons  desiring  to  board 
car.  Keep  careful  watch  of  passengers  to 
observe  requests  to  stop  car.  When  stops  are 
made  at  principal  streets,  places  of  amuse- 
ment, churches,  or  at  any  point  where  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  enter  or  leave 
the  car,  conductor  should  be  on  rear  platform 
or  at  main  entrance  until  such  point  is 
passed. 


THIS  MONTH’S  COVER  PICTURES 


By  a fortunate  coincidence  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  an  aerial  view  of  the 
bus  garage  at  Fields  Corner  taken  from 
a point  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  over  the 
point  from  which  the  ground  picture 
reproduced  in  the  issue  of  “Co-operation” 
for  June,  1928,  was  taken.  These  two 
views  studied  together  give  one  a con- 
cept of  the  exterior  of  the  garage  which 
could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

As  explained  in  an  article  in  the 
above-mentioned  issue,  the  roof  of  the 


garage  is  covered  with  precast  cement 
tile,  the  tile  on  the  sloping  parts  being 
of  the  interlocking  type,  while  on  the 
flat  deck  the  tile  is  covered  with  tar  and 
gravel  roofing. 

In  the  roof  are  four  skylights,  seen 
clearly  in  the  aerial  picture,  which  are 
151^  by  52  feet  in  size,  glazed  with  14- 
inch  actinic  wire  glass.  This  glass 
softens  the  light  and  reduces  heat  trans- 
mission. Each  skylight  carries  three  18- 
inch  revolving  ventilators. 
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KNOCKS  AND  BOOSTS 

This  special  page,  begun  in  the  January  issue,  appears  to  be  popular.  It  is  useful 
in  our  campaign  to  sell  more  car  rides.  A friend  of  “Co-operation’’  has  suggested 

Here  are  some  more  “cases”  for  the 


the  title  “Courtesy  Clinic  for  the  page, 
“clinic”: 

KNOCKS 

A passenger  tendered  a nickel  and  five 
coppers  in  payment  of  fare,  upon  which 
the  operator  remarked,  “A  lot  of  junk,” 
and  did  not  take  the  fare  at  the  time, 
due,  he  said,  to  his  desire  to  get  over  a 
crossing  promptly  and  avoid  traffic. 
When  the  passenger,  just  before  alight- 
ing, remonstrated  with  him  for  his  ac- 
tion, she  was  told,  “Get  off,  get  off.” 

Comment.  As  ten  cents  in  any  form 
is  legal  tender  for  fare,  the  operator 
should  have  accepted  the  money,  giving 
a dime  in  return,  without  any  comment. 

A passenger  was  waiting  outside  a 
carhouse  for  his  car,  when  one  pulled 
out  on  which  the  sign  had  not  been 
turned.  While  the  car  was  standing  the 
operator  turned  the  sign,  upon  which 
the  patron  tried  to  board,  but  the  door 
was  closed  against  him  and  he  missed 
the  car. 

Comment.  First,  the  operator  should 
have  turned  the  sign  before  the  oar  left 
the  carhouse,  and  second,  he  should  have 
been  on  the  alert  to  see  if  any  passen- 
gers desired  to  board  the  car. 

A patron  reported  that  he  had  been 
refused  a transfer  in  a discourteous 
manner. 

Comment.  It  should  be  assumed  in 
such  a case  that  the  patron  is  a stranger 
and  not  familiar  with  our  transfer  sys- 
tem. In  any  case  a courteous  explan- 
ation is  due  him,  and  if  he  is  really  a 
stranger  he  should  have  a transfer  if  he 
needs  it  to  complete  his  journey. 

A patron  complained  that  a first  bus 
on  a (Sunday  morning  passed  her  with- 
out stopping  and  she  was  obliged  to  wait 
a long  time  for  another  bus. 

Comment.  All  will  agree  that  in  car 
or  bus  service,  operators  on  first  trips 
should  be  particularly  on  the  alert  for 
passengers,  especially  on  Sundays  when 
the  service  is  not  as  frequent  as  on 
weekdays. 

Because  a patron  did  not  board  a car 
quickly  enough  to  suit  the  operator  the 
latter  called  out  in  a surly  manner, 
“Step  lively,  please.” 

Comment.  This  illustrates  the  fact 
that  in  dealing  with  the  public,  con- 
ductors, motormen  and  operators  should 
control  their  emotions  and  use  courtesy 
in  addressing  a customer. 


BOOSTS 

Referring  to  the  personal  service  ren- 
dered by  a conductor,  a customer  writes 
that  such  a man  is  a credit  and  joy  to 
any  organization.  He  is,  said  the  patron, 
always  the  same,  reflecting  patience, 
harmony  and  joy  in  dealing  with  pa- 
trons. “I  feel  when  I board  his  car, 
that  it  is  not  only  a privilege  but  my 
duty  as  well  to  pass  a kindly  greeting.” 
Comment.  This  personal  touch  in 
service  is  what  relieves  the  drudgery  of 
routine  work,  and  makes  patrons  want 
to  ride. 


A blind  man  expresses  appreciation  of 
the  kind-heartedness  of  the  employees 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  and  is 
grateful  for  the  assistance  which  he  re- 
ceives in  entering  and  leaving  our  cars 
and  when  making  transfers. 

Comment.  Kindness  to  handicapped 
persons  is  appreciated  not  only  by  those 
who  are  assisted,  but  patrons  in  general 
are  impressed  by  such  courtesy.  The 
reaction  to  a kindly  deed  on  the  part  of 
all  who  witness  it  is  to  make  everybody 
a little  more  sympathetic. 


A patron  writes  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  service  rendered  by  a bus  opera- 
tor, emphasizing  his  good  driving,  his 
courtesy,  and  his  clear  announcing  of 
streets  and  transfer  points. 

Comment.  It  is  valuable  to  all  em- 
ployees to  know  what  the  public  looks 
for  in  service.  Here  are  three  outstand- 
ing features  of  good  service  which 
apnealed  to  this  patron,  and  he  is  prob- 
ably typical. 


An  operator  of  a crowded  car  was 
commended  for  securing  a seat  for  a 
little  woman  who  was  loaded  down  with 
bundles  and  a sleeping  child.  He  also 
carried  the  child  off  the  car  at  the 
woman’s  destination,  remarking,  “You 
can’t  get  mad  vdth  a child  in  your  arms, 
can  you?”  An  out-of-town  patron  called 
attention  to  this  incident  and  expressed 
the  wish  that  his  community  had  service 
of  the  same  kind. 

Comment.  Here  is  another  case 
where  the  good  name  of  the  Railway  will 
be  published  far  and  wide.  Any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  write  a 
letter  about  such  an  incident  will  talk 
about  it  for  a long  time.  Like  a pebble 
dropped  into  water  the  influence  spreads. 
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THE  LAW  OF  CORPORATIONS* 

In  Opening  This  Season’s  Popular  Course  in  Law  the  Speaker  Distinguished  Between 
Partnerships  and  Corporations,  Explained  How  the  Latter  Are  Formed  and 
Conducted,  Including  the  Issuance  of  Securities  and  the  Payment 
of  Profits  to  Shareholders 

By  CHARLES  W.  MULCAHY,  Esq. 


What  Is  a Corporation? 

A CORPORATION  may  be  described  as 
an  artificial  person  or  being,  created 
by  statute,  capable  of  suing  or  being 
sued  in  its  own  name,  of  entering  into 
contracts,  of  committing  civil  wrongs 
and  some  criminal  offenses.  It  is  a 
creation  distinct  from  its  stockholders 
and,  even  in  cases  where  practically 
all  the  stock  is  held  by  one  individual, 
the  property  of  the  corporation  belongs 
to  the  corporation  as  such,  and  not  to 
the  individual. 

The  stockholders  have  certain  rights 
with  respect  to  the  corporation  and  its 
property,  but  they  are  not  the  corpora- 
tion. They  have  the  right  to  vote,  to 
elect  officers,  to  establish  and  amend 
by-laws,  to  receive  dividends  out  of 
earnings,  when  and  as  declared  by  the 
board  of  directors,  and,  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  corporation,  to  receive  their  pro 
rata  share  of  the  corporation  assets 
after  all  creditors  have  been  paid.  The 
persons  who  organize  a corporation  are 
called  the  incorporators. 

Partnership  Distinguished 
Another  common  form  of  business  or- 
ganization, whereby  several  persons  may 
jointly  sponsor  and  manage  an  enter- 
prise, is  a partnership.  The  main  differ- 
ences between  a partnership  and  a cor- 
poration are  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  case  of  a partnership,  a 
partner  is  personally  liable  for  the  debts 
of  the  partnership.  In  the  case  of  a 
corporation,  a stockholder  is  not  per- 
sonally liable  for  the  debts  of  the  cor- 
poration, except  in  certain  instances, 
such  as  banks  and  trust  companies 
where  the  legislature  has  imposed  per- 
sonal liability  upon  the  stockholders  for 
the  debts  of  such  corporations,  to  a 
limited  amount. 

2.  A partnership  may  be  organized 
by  the  mere  voluntary  agreement  of  the 
partners.  It  does  not  result  in  the 
creation  of  a legal  entity  distinct  from 
the  individual  partners  and  the  death  or 
withdrawal  of  one  of  the  partners  works 
a dissolution  of  the  partnership.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a cor- 
poration, the  death  of  any  or  all  of  the 
stockholders  does  not  affect  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  corporation,  nor 


does  the  sale  of  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion held  by  any  stockholder  change  the 
status  of  the  company  in  any  respect. 
The  Charter 

A corporation  exists  by  virtue  of  a 
charter  granted  by  the  State,  or  by  the 
United  States.  This  grant  may  be  made 
by  special  act  of  the  legislature  or  of 
Congress,  or  made  by  general  laws 
applicable  to  all  those  satisfying  the 
particular  requirements  of  such  laws.  It 
was  held  many  years  ago  that  a charter 
constituted  a contract  between  ,State 
and  corporation  so  that  the  State  was 
powerless  to  alter  it,  against  the  con- 
sent of  the  corporation. 

One  of  the  landmark  cases  in  consti- 
tutional law  is  Dartmouth  College  v. 
Woodward,  decided  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1819,  in  which  Daniel 
Webster  argued  for  the  College  in  op- 
position to  an  Act  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire  attempting  to 
alter  the  charter  of  the  College,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  College.  The 
charter  had  been  granted  by  the  British 
Crown  in  1769.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided, as  contended  by  Mr.  Webster,  that 
the  charter  was  a contract  within  the 
meaning  of  that  clause  in  the  United 
States  Constitution  which  declares  that 
no  State  shall  “pass  any  . . . law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts.’’ 

This  famous  decision,  declaring  the 
State  powerless  to  revise  a charter  once 
granted,  led  the  various  states  to  write 
into  their  own  laws  a provision  that 
future  charters  should  be  amendable. 
Thus  in  Massachusetts,  the  legislature  in 
1831  enacted  “that  all  acts  of  incor- 
poration which  shall  be  passed  after  the 
passage  of  this  act  shall  at  all  times 
hereafter  be  liable  to  be  amended, 
altered,  or  repealed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  legislature.”  A similar  provision 
was  included  in  the  amendments  of  our 
State  Constitution  which  were  adopted 
by  popular  vote  in  1918. 

Classes  of  Corporations 

Corporations  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  domestic  and  foreign.  Domestic 
corporations  (considering  the  matter 
from  a Massachusetts  viewpoint)  are 
corporations  organized  under  the  laws 
(Please  turn  to  'page  26) 


♦Abstract  of  the  first  lecture  in  the  course  in  Law  for  Everybody.  .T.  .J.  Reynolds  and  E. 
M.  Brooks,  committee  in  charge,  delivered  at  Franklin  Union  and  Dudley  Street,  Thursday, 
Nov.  15,  1928. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTIC^ 


Bonds  Outstanding  

Notes  Payable  

Total  Investment  (B.  E.  Ry.) 

Total  Assets  

Total  Investment  in  Rd.  Owned  & Leased.... 
Gross  Income  

Passenger,  Special  Car  & Bus  Revenue: 

Surface  Cars 

Motor  Buses  

Surface  Prepayment  Stations 

Elevated  & Washington  St.  Tunnel 

Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel  

East  Boston  Tunnel 

Less  Employees  Fares  Refunded 

Total  Passenger  Revenue 


Revenue  Passengers  Carried 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

Taxes  

Subway,  Tunnel  and  R.  T.  L.  Rents 

Interest  on  Bonds  and  Notes 

Miscellaneous  Items  

Rent  of  Leased  Rds.  (Inch  Div’d  Rental).... 

Total  Cost  of  Service 

Balance  After  Cost  of  Service 

Cars  and  Buses: 

Surface  Cars  

Rapid  Transit  Cars  

Buses — Owned  and  Leased  

Total  Cars  and  Buses 


Revenue  Mileage: 

Surface  Cars  

Rapid  Transit  Cars 

Buses  

Express  and  Sprinkler  Cars. 


1928 

1927 

1926 

L 

151,674,000.00 

$51,674,000.00 

$49,819,000.00 

$49K 

2,050,000.00 

2,800,000.00 

3,100,000.00 

2(H 

113,493,847.13 

112,907,350.02 

109,387,101.68 

107^ 

122,212,369.79 

123,022,514.79 

119,695,721.69 

11731 

172,486,669.04 

163,901,383.91 

159,025,141.62 

156&^ 

34,843,147.51 

35,193,410.03 

.35,481,313.38 

3441 

11,195,708.01 

12,076,584.25 

12,640,412.29 

136^ 

1,929,311.40 

1,917,120.90 

1,570,884.23 

11,897,917.97 

11,554,504.39 

11,638,076.27 

11,3) 

5,018,356.78 

5,170,788.34 

5,283,340.43 

5'3^ 

3,135,583.73 

2,838,281.11 

2,812,873.09 

2S 

443,855.14 

448,314.17 

453,917.68 

N 

3,856.03 

5,022.21 

5,550.09 

i 

$33,616,877.00 

$34,000,570.95 

$34,393,953.90 

$33 

362,005,033 

366,938,908 

371,218,401 

c5| 

$24,900,188.69 

$25,132,332.81 

$26,076,268.11 

$24  31 

1,721,678.45 

1,864,135.90 

1,910,764.61 

2,389,354.11 

2,224,087.95 

2,217,000.93 

21 

2,557,565.53 

2,524,843.23 

2,535,504.81 

2:M 

88,583.23 

72,762.94 

62,069.83 

it 

3,145,726.48 

3,152,431.71 

3,162,454.21 

331 

34,803,096.49 

34,970,594.54 

35,964,062.50 

34 

40,051.02 

222,815.49 

482,749.121 

1,543 

1,572 

1,627 

I 

528 

527 

468 

1 

! 

293 

241 

230 

i. 

2,364 

2,340 

2,325 

r 

1 

34,774,139 

36,040,665 

38,073,203 

i 

16,701,106 

15,224,531 

15,104,778 

i 

5,999,879 

5,562,766 

4,717,900 

) 

6,168 

6,067 

47,500 

57,481,292 

56,834,029 

57,943,381 

! 

!■ 


Total  Revenue  Mileage 

Bureau  of  Audit 
.January  29,  1929. 
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C3 

ARS  ENDED  DECEMBER 

31 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1920 

1919 

a io 

$49,819,000.00 

$49,221,000.00 

$46,921,000.00 

$44,965,000.00 

$44,965,000.00 

$48,421,000.00 

2 )0 

5,200,000.00 

3,934,172,50 

1,800,000.00 

7,561,617.34 

8,127,917.95 

5,864,842.75 

^9 

106,121,857.09 

103,949,260.86 

98,368,027.60 

103,092,568.34 

103,003,664.26 

106,509,334.76 

7,58 

118,618,680.66 

116,064,181.91 

111,021,224.10 

116,694,380.91 

115,717,026.19 

118,869,413.75 

5,  [1 

155,490,852.91 

149,001,108.85 

143,345,873.68 

141,345,133.42 

139,156,058.00 

138,117,974.50 

1.  )1 

34,175,319.61 

34,096,813.26 

32,699,176.37 

33,277,025.53 

34,031,636.44 

29,498,582.82 

, ')5 

14,221,724.07 

15,069,888.98 

14,885,659.63 

18,590,553.02 

20,933,041.15 

18,139,556.11 

^5 

331,223.37 

135,238.40 

13,248.00 

M 

10,694,182.08 

10,194,318.28 

9,386,196.14 

5,890,531.19 

3,872,988.96 

3,463,204.66 

,178 

5,133,838.74 

5,231,857.86 

4,983,323.10 

6,163,666.89 

5,534,118.82 

4,772,083.66 

.157 

2,712,650.38 

2,672,293.09 

2,573,159.96 

2,621,651.60 

2,785,790.64 

2,409,856.01 

i30 

331,218.42 

;16 

5,664.84 

5,645.11 

7,564.06 

12,773.11 

16,933.09 

17,156.33 

73 

$33,419,172.22 

$33,297,951.50 

$31,834,022.77 

$32,253,629,59 

$33',108,946.48 

$28,767,544.11 

86 

382,888,848 

382,149,697 

356,593,942 

337,252,080 

335,526,561 

324,758,685 

i57 

$25,222,133.56 

$24,130,253.41 

$22,088,458.75 

$22,843,056.99 

$25,769,122.11 

$23,700,339.41 

157 

1,623,995.65 

1,688,139.91 

1,587,186.83 

1,546,758.15 

1,142,987.28 

1,045,502.36 

i)8 

2,125,593.96 

2,026,936.52 

2,008,414.25 

1,963,737.78 

1,790,432.30 

1,516,047.01 

21 

2,602,891.00 

2,316,026.54 

1,891,315.57 

1,494,258.43 

1,514,963.98 

1,555,790.06 

47 

61,835.29 

70,247.65 

65,016.14 

54,707.59 

59,067.65 

60,346.93 

is6 

3,175,566.55 

3,185,577.67 

3,646,595.75 

4,203,061.72 

4,102,230.36 

4,002,656.93 

|76 

34,812,016.01 

33,417,181.70 

31,286,987.29 

32,105,580.66 

34,378,803.68 

31,880,682.70 

185 

636,696.401 

679,631.56 

1,412,189.08 

1,171,444.87 

347,167.24f 

2,382,099.881 

49 

1,652 

1,630 

],575 

1,649 

2,229 

2,623 

i68 

468 

461 

421 

416 

420 

423 

'49 

66 

31 

6 

'66 

2,186 

2,122 

2,002 

2,065 

2,649 

3,046 

82 

40,350,079 

39,789,169 

37,195,057 

35,732,207 

36,697,053 

39,393,903 

56 

14,747,699 

13,795,114 

13,316.094 

13,974,490 

14,540,474 

14,139,619 

'56 

890,901 

465,382 

63,937 

32 

102,668 

106,399 

132,652 

97,928 

122,328 

187,727 

(126  56,091,347 

E ~ ■ = 

54,156,064 

50,707,740 

49,804,625 

51,359,855 

53,721,249 
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LAW  OF  CORPORATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
of  Massachusetts.  All  other  corpora- 
tions are  foreign.  A foreign  corpora- 
tion may,  generally  speaking,  register 
in  this  State  and  qualify  to  do  business 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
a domestic  corporation.  But  unless  a 
foreign  corporation  is  duly  registered 
and  qualified  here,  it  cannot  lawfully 
do  business  in  this  State,  unless  it  is 
engaged  solely  in  interstate  commerce. 
There  have  been  a great  many  decisions 
as  to  what  constitutes  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  doing  of  business  in  a 
particular  State,  but  these  questions  are 
too  complicated  to  permit  discussion  in 
the  time  allowed. 

Corporations  may  also  be  classified 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  business 
transacted,  such  as  banks,  railroads,  in- 
surance companies,  telephone  com- 
panies, charitable  and  educational  cor- 
porations, all  of  which  are  subject  to 
somewhat  different  requirements,  and 
also  subject  to  differing  degrees  of  con- 
trol by  the  State  authorities.  Business 
corporations  have  stockholders.  Edu- 
cational and  charitable  corporations  have 
members,  but  not  stockholders.  This 
lecture  deals  with  the  ordinary  business 
corporation. 

The  fact  that  a concern  is  a corpora- 
tion and  not  a partnership  is  shown  by 
having  as  a part  of  its  name  the  word 
“company,”  “corporation,”  or  the  word 
“incorporated.”  For  example,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, “John  Robinson  Co.”  or 
“John  Robinson,  Inc.”  would  be  a proper 
corporate  name.  “John  Robinson  & Co.” 
however,  would  not  be  approved,  as  that 
form  is  considered  more  appropriate  for 
a partnership. 

Mode  of  Organizing  a Corporation 

To  form  a business  corporation  in 
Massachusetts  under  the  General  Laws, 
three  or  more  persons  associate  them- 
selves by  an  Agreement  of  Association, 
in  writing,  stating  the  name  and  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  corporation,  the 
amount  of  stock  to  be  issued  and  the 
number  of  shares  for  which  each  in- 
corporator subscribes,  which  need  not  be 
more  than  one  share  apiece.  The  incor- 
porators hold  a meeting,  elect  a clerk, 
treasurer,  and  at  least  three  directors, 
who  may  be  temporary,  and  adopt  by- 
laws. 

The  directors  then  hold  a meeting  and 
choose  a president  from  their  own  num- 
ber. Articles  of  Organization  are  then 
signed,  which  recite  the  names  of  officers, 
and  state  how  much  stock  is  at  once 
to  be  issued,  and  how  it  is  to  be  paid 
for,  that  is,  whether  in  cash,  bills  re- 
ceivable or  other  forms  of  property. 


The  Agreement  of  Association,  the 
Articles  of  Organization  and  the  Record 
of  the  First  Meeting,  including  the  By- 
Laws,  are  then  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations,  with  a 
filing  fee  of  one-twentieth  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  authorized  capital  stock,  but 
not  less  than  $50. 

If  the  Corporation  Commissioner  ap- 
proves of  the  _ organization  papers,  he 
sends  the  Articles  of  Organization  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
who  puts  them  on  file  as  permanent 
public  records,  and  a Certificate  of  In- 
corporation is  issued  under  the  seal  of 
the  Commonwealth,  reciting  that  where- 
as the  incorporators  have  associated 
themselves  for  certain  purposes,  (repeat- 
ing them),  and  have  complied  with  the 
statutes,  the  Secretary  of  Commonwealth 
certifies  that  the  incorporators  “are  le- 
gally organized  and  established  as,  and 
are  hereby  made,  an  existing  corpora- 
tion” under  the  corporate  name.  The 
corporation  is  then  qualified  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

What  Business  Can  a Corporation 

Do? 

In  general  a corporation  must  confine 
its  activities  to  the  purposes  described 
in  its  original  organization  papers.  The 
reason  for  that  rule  is  this:  When  A, 
B and  C form  a corporation,  they  have 
agreed  to  invest  their  money  for  the 
transaction  of  business  described  in  the 
organization  papers,  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  have  their  investment  protected 
and  used  only  for  the  purposes  stated, 
and  not  diverted  to  other  uses  which 
very  likely  involve  different  business 
risks  which  they  might  not  be  willing 
to  undertake. 

Consequently,  it  is  important  that  the 
statement  of  purposes  adopted  at  the 
outset  be  broad  enough  to  include  any 
business  which  the  incorporators  may 
contemplate  as  a possibility.  Of  course, 
in  connection  with  the  general  purposes 
stated,  a corporation  has  impliedly  such 
incidental  powers  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  those  purposes. 

The  purposes  of  a corporation  may  be 
changed,  subsequent  to  organization,  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  class  of  stock  outstanding  and  en- 
titled to  vote. 

Ultra  Vires  Acts 

When  a corporate  act  is  beyond  the 
purposes  contained  in  the  charter  of  the 
corporation  it  is  said  to  be  idtra  vires. 
Cases  are  coming  constantly  before  the 
courts,  involving  the  question  whether 
particular  corporate  transactions  are 
ultra  vires.  If  a person  makes  an  im- 
portant contract  with  a corporation,  and 
the  court  later  decides  that  the  contract 
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is  beyond  the  power  of  the  corporation, 
he  may  find  himself  without  redress 
against  the  corporation. 

How  Does  a Corporation  Transact 
Business? 

In  general,  a corporation  must  act  in 
accordance  with  its  by-laws.  The  board 
of  directors  is  usually  entrusted  with 
the  general  management  of  the  corpora- 
tion’s affairs.  In  viev^  of  the  fact  that 
a corporation  must  necessarily  act 
through  its  agents,  it  is  very  important 
in  dealing  with  a corporation  to  make 
sure  that  the  person  who  purports  to 
represent  the  corporation  in  a particular 
transaction  has  authority  to  bind  it.  One 
dealing  with  corporation  officers  in  a 
matter  of  importance  will  frequently 
need  to  have  his  attorney  decide  whether 
the  contemplated  transaction  should  not 
be  specificially  authorized  by  a vote  of 
the  directors,  or  stockholders,  which  may 
necessitate  an  examination  of  the  by- 
laws to  see  just  what  powers  are  en- 
trusted to  individual  officers.  A corpora- 
tion is  not  bound  by  the  act  of  an  agent 
outside  the  scope  of  his  authority. 

The  authority  of  the  agent  may  be 
express,  implied  or  apparent.  By  express 
authority  is  meant  a case  where  the 
agent  is  expressly  authorized,  either  by 
the  by-laws  or  by  vote  of  the  corpora- 
tion, to  do  the  particular  act.  In  the 
absence  of  such  express  authority,  a 
general  officer  of  a corporation  is  held 
to  have  implied  authority  to  do  such 
acts  as  are  usually  performed  by  such 
an  officer  of  other  corporations  of  the 
same  class,  in  the  absence  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  person  deal- 
ing with  such  officer  of  his  lack  of 
authority. 

If  neither  actual  nor  implied  authority 
exists,  a corporation  may  still  be  bound 
by  the  act  of  an  agent  whom  it  has  in- 
vested with  apparent  authority,  which  it 
may  do  by  knowingly  allowing  such  offi- 
cer to  repeatedly  perform  similar  acts 
on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  and  there- 
by holding  such  officer  out  to  third  per- 
sons as  having  the  necessary  authority. 
Meetings  and  Officers 

The  law  requires  an  annual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders.  Special  stock- 
holders’ meetings  may  be  called  at  any 
time,  but  seven  days  written  notice 
thereof  must  be  given  to  each  stock- 
holder of  record,  unless  waived.  Di- 
rectors’ meetings  may  be  called  at 
any  time  in  such  manner  as  prescribed 
in  the  by-laws.  A majority  in  interest 
(not  in  number)  of  the  stockholders  con- 
stitutes a quorum  which  is  necessary  be- 
fore any  business  may  be  transacted.  A 
majority  in  number  of  the  directors  con- 
stitutes a quorum  at  a directors’  meet- 
ing, and  a vote  of  a majority  of  those 


present  is  a valid  vote  of  the  board.  A 
stockholder  may  be  represented  by  proxy 
at  a stockholders’  meeting,  but  proxies 
may  not  be  used  in  directors’  meetings. 

The  directors  and  other  officers  must 
exercise  diligence  and  good  faith  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  cor- 
poration. They  cannot  vote  themselves 
excessive  salaries.  While  they  are  not 
prohibited  from  dealing  with  corpora- 
tion, if  the  transaction  is  open  and  fair 
to  the  company,  the  courts  will  carefully 
scrutinize  such  a transaction  at  the  suit 
of  a minority  stockholder  and,  if  it  ap- 
pears to  work  a fraud  or  wrong  upon 
the  corporation,  will  not  hesitate  to  set 
it  aside.  Directors,  while  not  strictly 
trustees,  are  held  to  the  utmost  good 
faith  in  dealing  with  the  corporation. 
Corporate  Stock  and  Bonds 

The  difference  between  stocks  and 
bonds  is  that  a bond  is  a promise  to  pay 
a definite  amount  of  money  at  a specified 
time  and  the  bondholder  becomes  thereby 
a creditor  of  the  company  with  the  right 
to  collect  the  bond  by  suit  against  the 
corporation  if  the  bond  is  not  paid  ac- 
cording to  its  terms.  On  the  other  hand, 
a share  of  stock  does  not  constitute  the 
stockholder  a creditor  of  the  corporation, 
and  entitles  the  holder  only  to  share  in 
dividends  from  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany, as  and  when,  declared  by  the 
board  of  directors  and  upon  liquidation  to 
his  proportionate  share  of  the  corporate 
property  remaining  after  all  the 
creditors  of  the  company  have  been  paid 
in  full.  A corporation  may  have  differ- 
ent kinds  of  bonds,  either  secured  by 
mortgage  or  not.  An  issue  of  mortgage 
bonds  is  commonly  effected  by  having 
the  mortgage  run  to  a trustee  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bondholders.  A corpora- 
tion may  likewise  have  different  classes 
of  stock,  such  as  common  and  preferred 
stocks.  The  common  stock  usually  has 
the  voting  power  and  is  entitled  to  divi- 
dends only  after  the  dividends  on  the 
preferred  stocks  have  been  declared  and 
paid. 

Preferred  stock  may  itself  be  divided 
into  classes  of  different  priorities  and 
may  have  such  privileges  and  restrictions 
as  are  provided  in  the  charter,  or  sub- 
sequent amendment  thereto.  An  issue 
of  preferred  stock  may  be  “cumulative” 
or  “non-cumulative”  as  to  dividends;  it 
may  have  voting  power  equal  to  the 
common  stock,  or  no  voting  power;  its 
right  to  dividends  may  be  limited  ex- 
clusively to  the  particular  rate  pre- 
scribed in  the  issue,  or  it  may  be  given 
the  right  to  participate  with  the  com- 
mon stock  in  all  dividends  in  excess  of 
a certain  amount;  it  may  be  callable  at 
a stated  figure,  or  non-callable;  in  other 
words,  in  considering  investment  in  a 
(Please  turn  to  page  31 ) 
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BUS  ROUTES  BY  NAME 


Since  the  last  bus-route  map  was  pub- 
lished in  the  September,  1926,  issue  of 
“Co-operation,”  there  have  been  many 
■changes  in  routes.  At  that  time  there 
were  — miles  of  bus  route;  now  there 
are  76  miles.  The  basic  routes  total 
thirty-three,  and  the  rush-hour  and  short 
routes  number  twenty-one.  There  is  also 
one  night  bus  route.  These  routes  are 


served  by  298  buses  owned  by  the  Rail- 
way, four  buses  loaned  by  the  manufac- 
turer. The  bus  routes  now  in  operation 
and  as  shown  on  the  map  are  as  follows: 
Dorchester  Garage:  Fields  Corner 
Busway  — Southern  Artery;  Andrew 
Station — Old  Colony  Avenue;  Ashmont 
Terminal — Southern  Artery  (Washing- 
ton Street);  Northampton  and  Washing- 
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ton  Streets — Kneeland  and  Washington 
Streets,  Granite  Bridge — Ashmont  Ter- 
minal Dorchester  Avenue;  8th  and 
0 Streets — Kneeland  and  Washington 
Streets;  Pierce  Square  (Milton) — Mat- 
tapan  Square;  Park  Street  to  Park 
Street  via  Peabody  Square — Uphams 
Corner. 

Arborway  Garage: — Wolcott  Square 
— Mattapan;  Belgrade  Ave.  and  Center 
St. — Center  and  South  Streets ; Copley 
Square — Rowes  Wharf ; Lagrange  and 
Vermont  Sts. — Grove  and  Washington 
Streets;  Market  and  Washington 
Streets  (Brighton) — Brookline  Vil- 
lage; Lake  Street — Reservoir  Station; 
Columbus  Square — South  Station. 

Somerville  Garage: — Cambridge  and 
Wilton  Streets — ^Brooks  and  Faneuil 
Station;  Green  Street  (iCambridge)  — 
Commonwealth  and  Essex;  Harvard 
Square — Kendall  Square;  Fenway  and 
Ipswich  Street  — Bowdoin  Square; 


Park  Square — North  Station;  Kendall 
Square — Spring  Hill;  Kendall  Square 
— Bowdoin  Square;  Union  Square 
(Allston) — ^ Union  Square  (Somer- 
ville) ; Union  Square  (Allston) — Cen- 
tral Square  (Cambridge);  Belmont 
Centre — Harvard  Square;  North  Cam- 
bridge Station  — Medford  Square ; 
North  Street  and  Boston  Avenue — 
Arlington  Centre;  Rowes  Wharf — Sum- 
mer and  Arch  Streets;  Haymarket 
Square — Battery  and  Commercial 
Streets;  North  Station — South  Station; 
Westbourne  Terrace — Washington  and 
Water  Streets  (De  Luxe),  Longwood 
Avenue;  Belmont  and  Grove  Streets — 
Concord  and  Common  (Belmont). 

Salem  Street  Garage: — Middlesex 
and  Riverside — Medford  Square;  Ma- 
goun  Square — Sullivan  Square;  Faulk- 
ner— ^Cross  and  Main  Streets;  Quincy 
and  Avon  Streets — Linden;  Upper 
Highland  Avenue — Broadway  North. 


THE  “EL”  BALANCE  SHEET 


The  diagrams  below  show  how  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  railway, 
which  balanced  each  other  at  $122,212,- 
369.79  on  Dec.  31,  1928,  are  sub-divided. 
The  sub-divisions  as  given  in  Appendix  8 
in  the  1928  report  of  the  board  of  public 
trustees  just  issued,  pages  16  to  19,  have 
been  grouped  for  convenience  in  making 
the  diagrams.  It  is  recommended  that 
these  diagrams  be  examined  in  connec- 
tion with  Appendix  8. 


ASSETS 

Miscellaneous  property 
and  investments 


While  not  a part  of  the  balance  sheets 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  invest- 
ment of  the  Railway  in  the  property  is 
$113,273,213.98;  leased  lines  cost  $1,146,- 
415.04;  the  City  of  Boston  has  invested 
$50,103,040.02;  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  has  invested  $7,964,- 
000.00.  The  grand  total,  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1928,  was  $172,486,669.04.  Further  de- 
tails will  be  found  in  the  trustees’  report, 
pages  30  and  31. 

LIABILITIES 

Unadjusted  credits  and 
corporate  surplus  (deficit) 


“EL”  BALANCE  SHEET  IN  GRAPHICAL  FORM 

The  diagrams  show  data  as  of  Dec.  31,  1928.  Sub-divisions  of  capital  stock  are:  A.  first 
preferred;  B,  second  preferred;  C,  preferred,  D,  common,  E,  premiums. 
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2nd-Year  Foreman 
Conferences 
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First  Aid 
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Conferences 
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Motor  Vehicles 
Hon.  Russell  A. 
Sears 
Speaker 

Arts  and  Crafts 

14 

Raw  for  Everybody 
Sam’l  P.  Sears,  Esq. 
Speaker 
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Conferences 
Rabert  St.  Clair 
Spealier 
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Maintenance  Group 
Conference 
Li.  E.  MaciBrayne 
Speaker 
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R.  S.  & S.  Group 
Conference 
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MONDAY 

4 

4th-Year  Foreman 
Conferences 

Public  Speaking 

11 

Supervisors’  Asso- 
ciation 

Edward  Dana 
Speaker 

18 

3rd-Year  Foreman 
Conferences 

25 

4tb-Year  Foreman 
Conferences 
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LAW  OF  CORPORATIONS 

(Concluded  from  page  27) 
preferred  stock,  it  is  important  to  ascer- 
tain just  what  the  preferences  and  re- 
strictions of  the  particular  issue  are. 
Right  to  Dividends 
The  directors  can  lawfully  declare  divi- 
dends only  out  of  net  earnings  or  sur- 
plus. The  mere  fact,  however,  that  earn- 
ings or  surplus  are  on  hand  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  dividends  must  be 
declared.  The  decision  rests  largely 
with  the  directors,  so  long  as  they  act 
in  good  faith.  Dividends  may  be  de- 
clared either  in  cash  or  in  stock.  A 
stock  dividend  is  commonly  declared  in 
cases  where  a corporation  has  accum- 
ulated a surplus  which  it  desires  to  re- 
tain for  the  purpose  of  development  or 
expansion.  The  method  pursued  is  to 
capitalize  this  surplus  and  to  issue  to 
each  stockholder  certificates  of  stock  for 
such  proportion  of  the  increased  capital 
as  his  holdings  entitle  him.  It  is  obvious 
that,  in  reality,  the  stockholder  becomes 
no  richer  from  this  transaction,  as  his 
proportional  interest  in  the  assets  of 
the  company  remains  unchanged,  and 
the  only  difference  is  that  those  assets 
which  theretofore  had  been  surplus  have 
now  become  capital.  For  this  reason, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  a few 
years  ago  held  that  the  receipt  of  a stock 
dividend  did  not  constitute  the  realiza- 
tion of  taxable  income  under  the  federal 
law.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  however,  reached  a con- 
trary conclusion  in  interpreting  the  State 
income  tax  law.  Since  that  decision, 
however,  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts has  expressly  exempted  true  stock 
dividends  from  taxation  as  income. 


PELLISSIER  MAKES  HIT  WITH 
SUPERVISORS 

The  speaker  at  the  February  14  meet- 
ing of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Su- 
pervisors’ Association  was  George  E. 
Pellissier,  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Holyoke  Street  Railway.  An  audi- 
ence of  250  men  greeted  Mr.  Pellissier. 

The  speaker  first  gave  his  views  as  to 
the  outlook  for  the  electric  railway  in- 
dustry as  a whole,  which  is  a hopeful 
one.  The  fact  that  the  industry  has  held 
its  own  in  spite  of  close  competition 
proves  that  electric  railway  transporta- 
tion is  regarded  by  the  public  as  essen- 
tial. At  the  same  time  the  industry 
needs  to  be  alert  to  its  opportunity,  par- 
ticularly in  the  way  of  encouraging  ca- 
pable young  men  to  identify  themselves 
with  it.  Men  in  supervisory  positions, 
said  Mr.  Pellissier,  should  encourage  the 
younger  men  to  use  their  initiative  in 


developing  new  and  profitable  ideas.  The 
old  opinion  that  a supervisor  makes  his 
own  position  more  secure  by  suppressing 
ambitious  men  in  the  ranks  below  him  is 
no  longer  held.  Each  man  must  work 
for  the  best  good  of  the  industry,  and 
this  means  encouraging  talent  wherever 
if  is  found. 

Mr.  Pellissier  illustrated  his  thought 
by  experiences  in  Holyoke  and  vicinity. 
In  spite  of  depression  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry, the  Company  has  maintained  its 
service  and  improved  itsi  equipment. 
New*  industries  have  been  encouraged, 
including  a stone-crushing  plant  which  is 
proving  profitable.  The  Company  is  also 
endeavoring  to  develop  new  devices  for 
its  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  industry. 
For  example,  experiments  are  being 
made  with  car  heating  by  use  of  waste 
heat  from  resistance  grids.  A new  head- 
light has  been  developed,  a demonstra- 
tion of  which  the  speaker  gave,  which 
minimizes  glare  and  illuminates  the  front 
of  the  car  or  automobile.  This  increases 
visibility  and  will  tend  to  decrease  ac- 
cidents. 

The  address  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
cellent vaudeville  entertainment  featur- 
ing singing,  dancing  and  acrobatic  stunts, 
such  as  getting  out  of  a straight-jacket, 
removing  locked  handcuffs,  etc. 

President  P.  E.  Maw  announced  that 
the  next  meeting  will  be  on  Monday, 
March  11,  when  Mr.  Dana  experts  to  be 
present  and  deliver  the  principal  address. 
At  that  meeting  two  nominating  commit- 
tees will  be  appointed  to  prepare  for  the 
election,  which  occurs  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday,  April  17. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  RESERVE  FUND 


Fiscal  Year  1927-28 
July  1,  1927  $1,000,000 


July  $353,208.21* 
Aug.  408,570.65* 
Sept.  147,204.65* 
Oct.  79.421.50t 
Nov.  34.226.52t 
Dec.  280,536.75t 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 


$191.381.71t 
75,469.39t 
159.985.97 1 
43,542.45t 
93,645.42t 
179,790.77t 


Profit  and  loss  credit $666,500.1)8 


''Excess  of  cost  of  service  over 
revenue 


Fiscal  Year  1928-29 
July  1,  1928,  $1,000,000 


July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


$331,329.58* 
398  356.82* 
204,840.30* 

3,135.31t 

2,583.64t 

225,043.06t 


Jan. 


$74,244.54t 


2,000,000 


fExcess  of  revenue  over  cost 
of  service 


^1,000,00 


-200000 
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GENERAL.  FINANCIAL  DATA 

Revenue  exceeded  cost  of  service 

Operating  revenue  per  car-hour  (A.E.R.A.  std.).. 

Operating  revenue  per  car-mile  operated 

Average  fare  per  revenue  passenger 

Ratio  operating  expense  to  operating  revenue 

PASSENGERS  CARRIED 

Revenue  passengers  

Per  cent  5c  and  6i/4c  passengers 

Revenue  passengers  per  car-mile  operated 

OPERATING  FACTS 

Trips  operated  

Car-miles  operated: 

Rapid-transit  lines  

Surface,  two-man  

Surface,  one-man  

Motor  bus  

Total  miles  operated 

ACCIDENT  DATA 

Accidents  per  10,000  car-miles 

Accidents  per  10,000  bus-miles 

Revenue  passengers  carried  per  accident 

Average  number  of  witnesses  per  accident 

COMPLAINTS  AND  DEFECTS 

Complaints  in  regard  to  car  service 

Employees  complained  of  by  car  riders 

Car  defects  reported  per  10,000  car-miles 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  POWER 

D.  c.  kw.-hr.  output  gross  for  month 

Maximum  kw.  load 

Tons  of  coal  consumed  for  power 

Ii)S.  of  coal  for  power  per  d.c.  kw.-hr.  at  cars....... 

Operating  and  maintenance  cost  of  power,  in- 
cluding depreciation: 

Per  d.c.  kw.-hr.  for  car  service 

Per  revenue  car-mile 

Kw.-hr.  per  revenue  car-mile 


1929 

$74,244.54 

S6.06 

60.16c 

9.255c 

70.16% 

32,038,239 

19.05% 

6.273 

654,205 

1,529,551 

1,451,905 

1,548,928 

576,746 

5,107,130 

1.54* 

2.115* 

20,220 

3.14 

69 

108 

5.0 

28,922,740 

87,050 

22,672 

1.760 


0.730c 

4.34c 

5.943 


1928 

$191,381.71 

$6.47 

63.40c 

9.262c 

67.67% 

33,164,520 

18.89% 

6.615 

633,881 

1,446,106 

1,737,901 

1,341,618 

487,459 

5,013,084 

1.723* 

1.785* 

20,820 

3.48 

22 

109 

5.1 

28,009,810 

85,480 

22,710 

1.820 


0.819c 

4.70c 

5.733 


•Does  not  include  miscellaneous  accidents  or  derailments. 


February  20,  1929  Edward  Dana,  General  Manager. 
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“El”  Machines  Behind  The  Scenes 


CUTTING  OFF  A RAIL  IN  30  SECONDS 
(See  Page  UU) 


To  All  ‘‘El’’  Employees 

-4>~ 

0 you  remember  the  “four  C’s”  of  a successful 
New  Year  which  appeared  on  the  front  cover  of 
the  December,  1928,  issue  of  “Co-operation”  ? 

They  were : Contact  — Conference  — Confidence  — 
Co-operation. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  of  these.  Contact. 

A large  part  is  played  in  a worth-while  life  by  the 
daily  contacts  which  are  made  at  work  or  at  play.  To 
appreciate  what  these  contacts  mean  to  us  it  is  only 
necessary  to  imagine  them  suspended  for  a time. 
A man  marooned  on  a desert  isle  could  only  wish  for 
the  time  when  the  daily  contacts  of  happier  days  might 
be  renewed.  Back  with  his  fellow  men  he  would  have 
a new  sense  of  the  value  of  previously  unappreciated 
contacts. 

Success  or  failure  in  business,  and  especially  in  pub- 
lic service  such  as  ours,  is  the  result  of  the  spirit  mani- 
fested in  our  daily  contacts. 

Obvious,  you  say?  Of  course  it  is,  but  observation 
shows  that  even  in  as  homogeneous  a group  of  em- 
ployees as  those  of  the  Boston  Elevated  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement. 
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WE  OWE  THE  CUSTOMER  MORE  THAN  A RIDE- 

The  Author  Shows  How  the  Public  Expects  and  Appreciates  Courtesy  from  the 
Employee,  His  Ability  and  Desire  to  Give  Information  and  Other  Extra 
Service  Which  Increases  the  Attractiveness  of  the  Car  Journey 

By  EVERETT  A.  KELLEY 

Assistant  to  Superintendent  of  Transportation,  Boston  Elevated  Railway. 


The  first  essential  in  modern  public- 
contact  procedure  is  that  employees 
who  deal  directly  with  the  public  realize 
the  importance  of  their  personal  relation 
with  their  customers.  This  determines 
the  degree  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfac- 
tion which  the  customer  will  entertain 
after  having  used  the  service,  and  the 
degree  of  satisfaction  which  the  em- 
ployee can  secure  from  his  job. 

Given  satisfactory  physical  service, 
the  most  important  consideration  influ- 
encing the  customer  is  the  treatment 
accorded  him  by  the  personal  represen- 
tative of  the  Railway.  If  the  employee 
can  see  himself  through  the  eyes  of  the 
customer,  and  feel  a positive  desire  to 
please  the  public  with  whom  he  deals, 
he  will  become  one  of  the  most  forceful 
agencies  in  insuring  continued  public 
goodwill. 

Satisfactory  employee  morale  is,  of 
course,  an  indispensable  requisite,  but 
morale  in  itself  is  not  enough.  Even 
when  employees  have  some  considerable 
enthusiasm  for  their  employer,  the 

♦Abstract  of  address  delivered  at  the  Trans- 
portation Department  Group  Conference,  Sul- 
livan Square,  Feb.  27,  1929. 


service  they  render  the  public  may  be 
mechanical  and  impersonal.  Well-mean- 
ing trainmen  may  do  merely  that  which 
the  situation  absolutely  requires  of 
them,  without  the  human  touch  which 
is  essential  to  good  service.  Successful 
handling  of  customers  requires  definite 
standards  of  performance,  thought  and 
skill,  all  of  which  can  be  developed  by 
the  conference  method. 

Customers  of  a railway  electric  com- 
pany are  infiuenced  particularly  by  the 
following  elements  of  personal  service, 
as  formulated  in  a conference  at  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Association 
convention  last  fall: 

1.  The  adequacy  of  information  driven  when 
the  customer  needs  directions  or  other  in- 
formation which  railway  men  are  expected 
to  give.  Employees  learn  to  make  their 
explanations  satisfactory  by: 

(a)  Giving  suflScient  information  to  meet 
the  customer’s  needs  fully,  even 
though  this  requires  going  beyond 
the  customer’s  actual  questions. 

(b)  Being  certain  that  the  statements  are 
accurate. 

(c)  Making  all  information  clear  and  un- 
derstandable, adapting  it  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  particular  customer  to  un- 
derstand and  remember  it. 


EDISON-ELEVATED  PUBLIC-SPEAKING-CLASS  DEBATE 

As  a fitting  climax  to  a successful  season  in  public  speaking  the  class 
in  this  subject  conducted  by  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of 
Boston  has  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  class 
for  a joint  debate  on  the  subject: 

Resolved,  That  the  benefits  of  the  prohibition  law  in  the 

United  States  outweigh  its  evils. 

As  the  challenging  team  the  Boston  Elevated  men  will  support  the 
affirmative. 

The  debate  will  be  held  in  Union  Hall,  48  Boylston  street,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  April  24.  All  employees  are  welcome  and  are  invited  to  bring 
members  of  their  families  and  friends. 
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HARVARD  SQUARE  IN  1865 

JLTERE  are  two  views  in  Harvard  Square,  taken  from  the  same  point, 
one  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  other  sixty-four  years  later. 
The  upper  picture  shows  the  tiny  horse  cars  which  were  in  use  in 
1865,  and  the  types  of  buildings  which  then  fronted  on  the  Square. 
This  picture  is  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Harvard  Book- 
store, Cambridge.  The  lower  picture  contains  the  new  headhouse  of 
the  Harvard  station  of  the  Cambridge  subway,  which  was  described 
in  detail  in  the  issue  of  ‘^Co-operation”  for  May,  1928.  In  both 
pictures  Boylston  Street  is  seen  at  the  inght  and  Dunster  Street  at 
the  left. 

HARVARD  SQUARE  IN  1929 
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2.  Customers  like  interested  service.  It  is 
important  that  the  employee  show  a friend- 
ly interest  in  the  customer’s  situation  by : 

(a)  Having  a friendly  and  cheerful  atti- 
tude. 

(b)  Making  the  customer  feel  that  he  is 
receiving  the  trainman’s  interested 
attention  while  the  employee  is  deal- 
ing with  his  problem. 

(c)  Showing  an  unusual  desire  to  help  the 
passenger  by  asking  enough  intelli- 
gent questions  to  get  at  the  exact 
needs  of  the  passenger. 

(d)  Making  every  effort  to  help  in  a will- 
ing and  ready  manner. 

3.  Customers  are  particularly  impressed  by 
the  speech  of  an  employee.  Effective  speech 
consists  of : 

(a)  Using  a pleasant,  low-pitched  well- 
modulated  tone,  with  care  to  avoid  the 
unpleasantness  usually  associated  with 
a sharp  or  abrupt  voice. 

(b)  .Speaking  distinctly  in  order  that  the 
customer  may  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  easily  everything  that 
is  said. 

(c)  Choosing  words  appropriate  to  the 
individual. 

(d)  Avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  incor- 
rect pronunciation  and  faulty  gram- 
matical construction. 

4.  Employees  can  increase  customer  satisfac- 
tion by  displaying  ordinary  politeness  in 
the  use  of : 

(a)  Appropriate  polite  phrases,  and 

(b)  Performing  such  polite  acts  as  they 
may  have  opportunity  to  do. 

5.  The  personal  appearance  of  a trainman  is 
effective,  not  only  in  increasing  satisfaction 
of  customers  with  the  service,  but  is  also 
effective  in  increasing  the  customer’s  re- 
spect for  the  trainman  himself.  The  mini- 
mum requirement  is  that  he  should: 

(a)  Wear  neat,  clean  and  well-fitting 
clothes. 

(b)  Keep  his  person  presentable  by  being 
well-groomed  and  using  care  to  keep 
his  hands,  face  and  teeth  well  cleaned. 

(c)  Have  an  alert  bearing. 

(d)  Avoid  unpleasant  habits  and  manner- 
isms. 

All  five  elements  are  important,  but 
railway  passengers  are  most  affected  by 
the  quality  of  information,  the  way  in 
which  it  is  given  and  the  friendly  inter- 
est shown  by  the  company  representa- 
tive. The  average  customer,  no  doubt, 
has  little  or  no  consciousness  of  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  these  particular  ele- 
ments of  service,  but  every  skilled  survey 
of  customer  reaction  shows  these  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  determining  public 
attitude  toward  the  company  and  its 
service.  A shortcoming  in  any  one  of 
the  five  elements  is  ordinarily  sufficient 
to  spoil  the  effect  of  an  otherwise  good 
contact.  For  example,  a conductor  may 
be  very  obliging  and  considerate  in  his 
treatment  of  passengers,  able  and  will- 
ing to  give  satisfactory  information,  and 
yet  his  appearance  may  be  so  untidy 
that  it  will  offset  the  really  excellent 
effect  of  his  other  good  qualities. 


RAILWAY  PHYSICIAN 
REPORTS 

Dr.  B.  E.  Sibley  has  completed  a phys- 
ical examination  of  the  40-50-year  group 
of  employees  in  the  transportation  de- 
partment, covering  about  1,200  men,  and 
has  reported  his  findings  to  the  general 
manager. 

The  examinations  showed  that  varia- 
tions from  normal  are  from  one-third  to 
one-half  as  common  in  the  younger 
group  as  in  the  older,  except  in  regard 
to  the  teeth.  Most  of  the  men  visit  the 
dentist  principally  to  have  teeth  ex- 
tracted. 

Dr.  Sibley  has  prepared  the  following 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  teeth: 

1.  Why  you  should  take  care  of  your 

teeth. 

a.  Neglected  teeth  decay  rapidly. 

b.  Neglected  teeth  harbor  bacteria, 
which  may  cause  heart  trouble, 
rheumatism  and  other  serious 
diseases. 

2.  What  you  should  do  for  your  teeth. 

a.  Brush  them  for  three  minutes 
with  tooth  paste  twice  a day. 

b.  Have  a dentist  clean  and  inspect 
them  once  a year. 

These  suggestions  from  the  railway 
physician  might  well  be  heeded  by  all 
employees,  as  good  care  of  the  teeth  is 
one  of  the  basic  elements  of  general 
good  health. 


SEWS  ITEMS  DESIRED 

In  order  to  help  promote  a 
greater  feeling  of  good-will  be- 
tween the  traveling  public  and  the 
Elevated  system,  Louis  J.  Mathieu, 
of  Boston,  has  been  appointed 
news  assistant  to  the  general  man- 
ager. 

Any  items  of  news  interest,  es- 
pecially of  that  class  known  as 
“human  interest  stories,”  wherein 
the  public  is  shown  to  benefit  from 
personal  services  rendered  by  Ele- 
vated employees,  would  be  wel- 
comed by  Mr.  Mathieu. 

Any  such  incidents,  in  order  to 
have  news  value,  must  be  made 
known  shortly  after  they  occur. 
Therefore,  transmit  any  such  oc- 
currences immediately  to  Mr.  Ma- 
thieu either  by  letter  addressed  to 
Room  711,  Park  Square  Building, 
or  preferably  by  telephone  (line 
217)  if  possible. 
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MAINTENANCE  DEPARTMENT  REDUCES  ACCIDENTS 


HE  accompanying  diagrams  show 
that  the  department  of  maintenance 
made  a substantial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  accidents  to  employees  in 
1928  as  compared  with  1927.  The  total 
number  was  reduced  from  579  to  439,  or 
24  per  cent.  The  reduction  in  lost-time 
accidents  was  from  153  to  130,  or  15  per 
cent.  There  were  one-half  the  number 
of  fatal  accidents,  or  two  as  compared 
with  four.  Total  days  lost  from  acci- 
dents were  3,169  in  1928  as  compared 
with  3,840  in  1927,  a reduction  of  17.4 
per  cent.  Excluding  accidents  over 
which  the  Railway  has  little  or  no  con- 
trol, the  decrease  in  time  lost  was  72%. 

These  reductions  were  brought  about 
through  attention  to  detail,  each  accident 
being  made  the  subject  of  study,  and  un- 
safe conditions  being  remedied  or 
guarded  against.  Among  the  items 


which  resulted  directly  or  indirectly  in 
accident  reduction  were  the  following: 

1.  Careful  instruction  of  new  men  unfa- 
miliar with  the  work  they  were  to  do. 

2.  Attention  to  minor  injuries,  including  re- 
cording of  these  injuries,  to  minimize  the 
chance  of  their  becoming  serious. 

3.  Elimination  of  defective  tools. 

4.  Care  in  placement  of  materials  in  streets, 
to  reduce  risks  due  to  improper  piling,  etc. 

5.  Placing  of  conspicuous  signs  near  street 
work  to  warn  drivers  of  the  presence  of  work- 
men. 

0.  Protection  of  workmen  from  burns  in 
welding  and  in  pouring  spelter. 

7.  Provision  of  “white  cross’’  belts  for  track 
cleaners  and  others  exposed  to  street  traflSc, 
outside  of  the  regular  gangs  doing  street 
work. 

8.  Special  attention  to  the  condition  and 
methods  of  use  of  ladders. 

9.  Placing  of  guards  on  dangerous  parts  of 
mill  machinery. 

10.  Insistence  upon  the  wearing  of  goggles 
in  grinding. 

11.  Instruction  in  first  aid. 


1926 - 1927 1928 

JAN.  FEB.  MAR.  APR.  rw  JUN.  JUL.  AUG.  SD>  001  m KG 


JAN.  FIB-  MAR.  APR.  MAY  JUN.  JUL.  AUG-  SEP.  OCT.  N(V  DEC- 

.\N  ENCOIK.AGIXG  KECOKI)  IN  ACCIDENT  REDUCTION 

(Key  to  graphs  at  top  of  diagram) 
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THE  LAW  OF  SURETYSHIP-— I 

Principles  Are  Stated  and  Pitfalls  Pointed  Out,  With  Advice  for  Avoiding  Them — 
Rights  Lost  Through  Unfamiliarity  With  Rules  of  Laws — Suretyship 
Possible  Without  Specific  Agreement  Therefor 

By  H.  WARE  BARNUM,  Esq. 

General  Counsel  Boston  Elevated  Railway 


I.  Nature  of  the  Relationship 

SURETYSHIP  is  the  situation  or  rela- 
tionship existing  where  one  party  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  is  obligated  for  the 
debt  or  default  of  another.  The  subject 
is  intricate  and  technical,  involving  not 
less  than  three  parties, — first,  the  Cred- 
itor or  Obligee,  the  person  to  whom  the 
debt  or  obligation  is  due;  second,  the 
Principal,  the  person  who  really  owes  the 
debt  or  whose  obligation  is  guaranteed; 
third,  the  Surety,  the  person  or  corpo- 
ration who  is  bound  to  see  to  it  that  the 
obligation  of  the  principal  debtor  is  per- 
formed. 

A Surety,  upon  paying  the  Creditor  in 
full,  is  entitled,  by  what  is  called  the 
right  of  subrogation,  to  stand  in  the 
shoes  of  the  Creditor.  In  order  to 
reimburse  himself,  he  may  bring  any 
suit  or  take  any  proceedings  against 
the  Principal  which  the  Creditor  might 
have  brought  or  taken. 

A surety  bond  to  secure  the  faithful 
performance  of  some  trust,  office  or  con- 
tract is  a written  instrument  under  seal, 
reciting  that  the  Principal  and  Surety 
are  jointly  and  severally  bound  unto  the 
Creditor  in  a certain  sum  of  money,  but 
upon  condition  that  if  the  Principal 
faithfully  does  what  he  is  supposed  to 
do,  the  bond  is  to  be  void.  If  the  Prin- 
cipal fails  in  his  obligation,  the  Principal 
and  Surety  can  be  sued  jointly  or  sep- 
arately upon  the  bond. 

Before  accepting  a bond,  be  sure  that 
the  seals  have  been  placed  upon  it  oppo- 
site the  signatures  of  all  signers.  This 
little  red  wafer  works  wonders  for  the 
Creditor  in  avoiding  defenses  to  the  bond 
which  he  holds.  It  removes  the  neces- 
sity of  proving  consideration  for  the 
bond  and  lengthens  the  period  of  the 
Statute  of  Limitations, — the  time  in 
which  the  bond  will  be  outlawed. 

Also  make  certain  that  all  the  Princi- 
pals, as  well  as  the  Surety,  have  signed. 
Frequently  when  application  for  a bond 
is  made  to  a surety  company,  its  agents 
sign  the  same  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
Principal  to  be  delivered.  In  a recent 
case,  where  the  owners  of  a business  had 
insisted  that  their  manager  give  bond  to 
protect  them  against  dishonesty  in  man- 
aging the  business  and  he  later  de- 
faulted, they  were  unable  to  collect  be- 


cause the  manager  had  not  signed  the 
bond.  A Surety  can  only  exist  where 
there  is  a Principal  Debtor  who  is  bound. 
In  this  case,  as  there  was  no  Principal, 
there  could  be  no  Suretyship  obligation. 

Apart  from  bonds,  one  of  the  most 
common  examples  of  Suretyship  is  a 
Guaranty,  or  promise  to  answer  for 
some  debt  or  duty  in  case  the  Principal 
defaults.  For  example,  I write  to  a 
storekeeper, — “If  you  sell  groceries  to 
Mr.  Jones,  I will  be  responsible  for  pay- 
ment if  he  does  not  pay  for  the  same.’^ 
In  that  case  if  Mr.  Jones  upon  demand 
does  not  pay  his  bill,  I am  bound  to  do 
so,  but  the  bill  is  primarily  that  of  Mr. 
Jones, — I am  Surety  or  Guarantor  for 
him.  If  I have  to  pay  the  bill,  I can  sue 
Mr.  Jones  in  the  name  of  the  grocer  and 
get  my  money  back, — if  Mr.  Jones  has 
any  assets  with  which  to  pay  me. 

On  the  other  hand  if  I write,  “Please 
deliver  groceries  to  Mr.  Jones  and  charge 
to  my  account,”  that  is  a sale  to  me,  not 
to  Mr.  Jones,  and  without  further  facts 
there  is  no  Suretyship. 

The  Guarantor  by  a separate  instru- 
ment is  in  somewhat  different  position 
from  the  Surety  on  a bond,  as  in  certain 
cases  he  is  released  if  he  does  not  re- 
ceive reasonable  notice  of  the  failure  of 
the  Principal  Debtor  to  pay. 

II.  How  Is  THE  Reolationship  Created? 

Usually  the  relation  of  Suretyship  is 
created  by  an  express  contract.  In  such 
case  all  of  the  essentials  to  the  validity 
of  any  general  contract  must  exist,  if 
the  parties  are  to  be  bound. 

It  is  always  desirable  that  the  con- 
tract be  in  writing  signed  by  the  parties, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  not  enforceable 
unless  evidenced  by  some  writing  signed 
by  the  Surety. 

A relation  of  .Suretyship  may  however 
arise  by  operation  of  law,  and  most  of 
the  peculiarly  technical  rules  of  this  sub- 
ject will  then  come  into  action  without 
any  actual  contract  of  Suretyship  being 
made.  If  facts  occur  which  result  in  a 
situation  in  which  there  are  a Creditor, 
a Principal  Debtor,  and  a third  person 
who  is  also  obligated  to  the  Creditor  for 
the  debt,  and  the  debt  is  one  which  in 
justice  the  Principal  is  ultimately  liable 
to  pay,  these  rules  of  law  come  into 
(Please  turn  to  page  If.2) 


♦Abstract  of  the  second  lecture  in  the  course  in  Law  for  Everybody.  J.  ,T.  Reynolds  and 
E.  M.  Brooks,  committee  in  charge,  delivered  at  Franklin  Union  and  Dudley  Street,  Thursday. 
Dec.  13,  1928. 
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THE  LAW  OF  SURETYSHIP 

(Continued  from  page  39) 
action  upon  notice  to  the  Creditor  of 
such  facts. 

Such  cases  arise  where  events  have 
taken  place  such  that  general  principles 
of  equity  and  fair  dealing  require  that 
the  parties  involved  should  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  Suretyship 
law. 

For  example,  if  I borrow  one  thousand 
dollars  from  Mr.  C.  and  give  him  my 
promissory  note,  and  a mortgage  on  my 
house  to  secure  payment  of  the  note, 
when  the  note  comes  due  he  can  either 
sue  me  upon  it  or  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage. If  before  the  note  becomes  due  I 
sell  the  house  to  Mr.  P.,  subject  to  the 
mortgage,  and  Mr.  P.  agrees  to  pay  the 
mortgage,  a Suretyship  has  come  into 
being  although  I am  the  only  one  who 
has  signed  the  note  which  Mr.  C.  holds. 
Mr.  P.  has  agreed  to  pay  my  note.  He 
has  made  the  agreement,  not  as  a guar- 
antor of  my  note,  but  as  a part  of  the 
price  he  paid  for  my  house.  Thus  in  fact 
he  is  the  Principal  Debtor  and  I am 
really  the  Surety.  When  Mr.  C.,  who 
holds  the  mortgage,  learns  of  these  facts, 
he  is  bound  to  treat  me  as  a Surety,  and 
not  do  anything  which  unfairly  would 
make  me  pay  the  note  and  let  Mr.  P.  out 
of  paying  it. 

Later  on  we  will  point  out  various  de- 
fenses which  a Surety  has,  one  of  which 
consists  in  being;  discharged  from  liabil- 
ity if  the  Creditor  gives  time  to  the 
Principal,  or,  in  other  words,  extends  the 
time  when  payment  is  due.  In  the  case 
just  mentioned,  if  Mr.  C.  extends  the 
time  for  paying  the  mortgage  and  agrees 
with  Mr.  P.  not  to  foreclose  it  for  a 
definite  period  of  time,  he  thereby  dis- 
charges me  from  liability  on  the  note. 
III.  Responsibility  of  One  Who 
Goes  on  Another’s  Bond 

The  chief  responsibility  of  the  Surety 
is  to  be  ready  to  make  good  in  case  the 
Principal  Debtor  defaults.  It  seems 
needless  to  say  that  like  marriage  it  is 
not  an  obligation  lightly  to  be  entered 
into,  even  though  the  prospect  of  becom- 
ing liable  at  the  time  seems  remote  to 
the  Surety. 

The  incompetency  of  the  Principal  (as 
by  being  a minor  or  insane)  in  no  way 
prevents  the  Surety  from  being  liable,  in 
the  absence  of  fraud  or  illegality. 
Neither  is  the  Surety  discharged  be- 
cause the  Principal  has  been  able  to  se- 
cure a discharge  by  operation  of  law,,  as 
in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  proceedings. 
This  is  so  even  though  the  Creditor  has, 
as  it  is  said,  “proved”  his  claim  against 
the  Principal  in  such  proceedings  and 
even  consented  to  the  Principal’s  dis- 
charge. 


The  death  of  the  Surety  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  terminates  the  Suretyship. 
If  the  Principal  and  Surety  are  jointly 
bound  in  one  contract,  the  Suretyship  is 
ended  by  the  death  of  the  Surety  and 
his  estate  is  not  liable.  Creditors  who 
are  well  advised,  however,  insist  upon 
the  contract  reading  that  the  Principal 
and  Surety  are  jointly  and  severally 
liable,  as  in  the  form  of  bond  above 
given.  When  severally  liable,  the  Surety 
is  not  discharged  by  the  death  of  the 
Principal. 

The  Surety  in  general  is  not  relieved 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Creditor 
does  not  bring  suit  against  the  Princi- 
pal, or  sleeps  on  his  rights  until  his 
claim  is  outlawed.  The  Surety’s  rem- 
edy in  such  case  is  to  pay  up  and  take 
on  himself  the  burden  and  expense  of 
suing  the  Principal. 

It  is  obvious  that  a Surety  occupies  an 
unenviable  position.  Whether  as  Surety 
on  an  official  bond  or  for  the  appearance 
of  a defendant  before  the  court  or  for  the 
payment  of  a debt  or  the  performance 
of  a contract  or  in  any  other  situation, 
he  is,  until  full  performance  has  been 
made  by  his  Principal,  in  a hazardous 
position.  He  may  have  to  pay  to  the 
limit  of  the  obligation  and  receive  little 
or  nothing  for  so  doing. 

IV.  Surety  Companies 

If  you  are  about  to  engage  a contrac- 
tor to  do  important  work,  or  are  inter- 
ested in  an  estate  for  which  an  admin- 
istrator is  to  be  appointed  by  a Probate 
Court,  and  if  you  desire  the  protection  of 
a surety  bond,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Surety  on  the  bond  be  a Surety  Com- 
pany rather  than  an  individual  or  sev- 
eral individuals. 

The  advantages  of  having  a Surety 
Company  rather  than  individuals  on  a 
bond  are:  (1)  Surety  Companies  are 

subject  to  supervision  by  state  authori- 
ties and  will  probably  be  able  to  meet 
any  liability  which  the  courts  may  es- 
tablish against  them;  (2)  If  you  have 
to  bring  suit  against  a Surety,  you  are 
more  likely  to  win  against  a Surety 
Company  than  against  an  individual 
Surety. 

The  cost  of  Surety  Company  bonds  is 
relatively  slight.  They  are  good  insur- 
ance for  the  heirs  or  other  interested 
persons  and  worth  the  price. 

The  substitution  of  Surety  Companies 
for  individual  sureties  reduces  the  trans- 
action to  one  of  pure  business.  Surety 
Companies  charge  premiums  for  acting 
as  Surety  and  consequently  you  have  no 
feeling  of  compunction  or  regret  in  call- 
ing upon  the  Surety  Company  to  make 
good  if  the  Principal  fails. 

(To  be  concluded  in  later  issue) 
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FRONT  OF  DUDLEY  SUBSTATION  AND  VIEW  OF  SWITCHBOARD 


6,000-KW.  AUTOMATIC  SUB- 
STATION IN  COMMISSION 

On  Dec.  18,  1928,  a new  automatic 
substation  of  6,000  kilowatts  converter 
capacity  was  put  into  commission.  This 
station  is  located  on  Warren  Street, 
Roxbury,  on  the  Dudley  terminal  prop- 
erty and  is  known  as  Dudley  substation. 
It  was  built  and  equipped  by  forces  of 
the  Railway. 

The  equipment  of  this  substation  com- 
prises two  3,000-kilowatt  shunt-wound 
converter  units,  with  outdoor  oil-cooled 
transformers. 


Alternating  current  power  is  transmit- 
ted to  this  substation  through  13,200-volt, 
3-phase  cables  from  South  Boston  power 
station.  After  conversion  to  600-volt  di- 
rect current,  power  is  distributed  to  the 
trolley  wire  of  the  surface  lines  in  this 
district  as  well  as  to  the  third  rail  of 
the  rapid-transit  lines,  by  six  2,000,000- 
circular  mil  and  twelve  1,000,000-circu- 
lar mil  feeder  cables. 

This  substation  is  of  the  automatically 
controlled  and  supervised  type  and  is 
similar  to  the  Harrison  and  Ashmont 
substations  which  were  described  in  the 
January  and  September,  1928,  issues  of 
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“Co-operation.”  In  the  latter  issue  a 
summary  of  the  development  of  the  au- 
tomatic substation  on  this  property  was 
given  with  an  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  automatic  and  supervisory 
control.  Copies  of  this  issue  will  be  sent 
on  request  addressed  to  the  general 
manager’s  office. 

A SAW  THAT  ‘‘CUTS”  BY 
FRICTION 

(See  illustration  on  front  cover) 
Cutting  off  rail  of  the  usual  sizes  used 
by  the  Railway  was  formerly  done  with 
hack  saws.  This  required  nearly  IV2 
hours’  time  of  two  men  on  the  average, 
at  a cost  per  cut  of  $1.86.  Now  the 
work  is  done  by  two  men  with  the  aid 
of  a high-speed  friction  rail  saw  in  less 
than  39  seconds  at  a cost  of  1.4  cents  for 
the  cutting  operation.  The  latter  figure, 
of  course,  does  not  allow  for  placing  the 
rail  in  the  machine. 

In  percentage  the  above  savings 
amount  to  99.25  per  cent  in  time  and 
labor  cost. 

How  THE  Machine  Works 
The  saw  which  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  uses  consists  of  a revolving  disc 
or  saw  blade,  mounted  directly  on  one 
end  of  the  shaft  of  a 45-horsepower 
motor.  The  motor  and  saw  are  mounted 


on  a carriage,  which  travels  horizontally 
on  a heavy  cast-iron  base,  controlled  by 
a wheel  on  the  side  of  the  machine.  It 
is  necessary  to  maintain  a steady  pres- 
sure on  this  wheel  until  the  cut  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  blade  is  52  inches  in  diameter  and 
% inch  thick,  made  of  special  alloy  steel 
and  having  a smooth  cutting  surface.  It 
cuts  by  friction,  the  principle  being  as 
follows:  The  blade,  revolving  at  high 
speed,  creates  heat  through  contact  with 
the  metal  to  be  cut.  The  blade  remains 
cool,  due  to  the  great  distance  it  travels 
in  comparison  with  the  short  distance 
through  which  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
piece  being  cut.  Application  of  cold 
water  to  the  rim  of  the  blade  also  helps 
to  keep  it  cool.  The  material  being  cut 
does  not  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
cool,  therefore  it  continues  to  heat  until 
the  melting  point  is  reached.  It  is  at 
this  stage  that  the  blade  makes  the  cut. 

The  blade  is  almost  completely  en- 
closed within  a sheet-iron  hood.  A per- 
forated pipe,  through  which  water  is 
forced,  is  secured  to  the  top  of  this  hood 
on  the  inside,  and  furnishes  a constant 
fiow  of  cold  water  to  all  parts  of  the 
blade.  The  water  is  pumped  to  the  saw 
by  a bilge  pump,  which  is  operated  by  a 
^/2-horsepow’-er  motor. 

The  saw  operates  at  a speed  of  1,800 
revolutions  per  minute. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SAFE  OPERATION 

The  general  manager  has  sent  a letter  of  appreciation  to  nearly  1100 
men  in  the  transportation  department  who  operated  cars  during  1928  with- 
out an  accident  chargeable  to  them.  The  text  follows: 

It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  you  are  among  those  men  who  during 
the  year  1928  maintained  a clear  accident  record;  that  is,  you  were  not 
involved  in  an  accident  in  which  in  any  way  you  contributed  to  its 
occurrence. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  that  there  were  1093  men  in  this  class, 
and  the  management  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  its  appreciation  of 
your  carefulness.  You  have  reason  to  feel  proud  that  in  the  conduct  of 
duty  you  had  a realization  of  your  responsibilities  about  you  at  all  times. 

Last  year  the  accident  cost  to  the  car  rider  amounted  to  $1,502,313, 
and  when  ive  realize  the  suffering  entailed,  as  ivell  as  the  fact  that  this 
money  is,  as  far  as  the  car  rider  is  concerned,  a complete  waste  which 
coidd  be  used  to  his  advantage  much  better  by  providing  added  service,  we 
can  appreciate  the  need  for  exerting  every  possible  effort  to  reducing 
this  toll. 

It  is  our  hope  that  for  your  own  sake,  as  luell  as  the  sake  of  the 
service,  you  will  continue  this  good  work  and  that  in  other  respects  also 
your  year  may  be  a pleasant  one  for  you. 

Very  tridy  yours, 

EDWARD  DANA, 

General  Manager. 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  MONTH 


Editor’s  Note.  Following  the  'precedent  established  in  the  December 
issue  of  Co-operation”  we  shall  publish  in  this  column,  month  by  month,  a 
series  of  brief  statements  concerning  claims  or  suits  against  the  Railway 
which  the  claim  department  considers  interesting  or  helpful  to  us  all.  No 
names  will  be  mentioned.  The  intention  is  to  tell  the  employees  briefi'yi  the 
results  of  some  of  the  multitude  of  claims  brought  against  the  Railway  in 
the  hope  that  accidents  may  be  lessened  in  number. 


CASE  4 


CUPPOSE  that  you  were  driving  your 
automobile  out  Commonwealth  ave- 
nue, near  the  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir, 
about  10  o’clock  at  night.  Suppose,  fur- 
ther, that  when  near  the  roadway  which 
crosses  the  reservation  about  opposite 
Strathmore  road,  you  saw  an  autoist, 
who  was  ahead  of  you  and  going  in  the 
same  direction  as  yourself,  make  a right- 
hand  turn  and  attempt  to  cross  the  res- 
ervation in  front  of  an  approaching  in- 
bound trolley  car  which  was  then  so 
near  the  reservation  crossing  that  be- 
fore the  motorman  could  stop  he  had 
collided  with  the  automobile,  striking  it 
at  about  the  left  front  mudguard.  Under 
these  circumstances,  who,  would  you 
say,  was  at  fault  for  such  an  accident? 

Well,  the  jury,  in  a case  recently  tried 
against  the  Railway,  said  that  the  mo- 
torman was  at  fault.  And  mind  you, 
under  our  procedure,  in  order  to  return 
a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  the  jury  must 
find  that  the  negligence  was  100  per  cent 
the  motorman’s  and  that  the  autoist  had 
contributed  no  part  whatever  towards 
causing  the  accident. 

Now  suppose,  further,  that  the  op- 
erator of  the  automobile,  a man  about 
30  years  old,  of  moderate  earning  ca- 
pacity, was  thrown  out  and  received  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  leg  and  a 
fracture  of  five  ribs;  that  he  was  con- 
fined to  the  hospital  five  months,  and 
thereafter  was  in  the  hospital  for  two 
periods  of  approximately  one  month 
each;  that  the  leg  injury  became  septic, 
a disease  of  the  bone  developed,  several 
operations  were  performed,  all  of  which 
injury  resulted  in  a permanent  shorten- 
ing and  lameness  of  the  leg,  with  a pos- 
sibility of  subsequent  amputation  of  the 
limb.  Under  these  conditions  what 
would  you  award  him  as  damages  ? 

The  jury  awarded  him  $37,000,  which, 
upon  motion  of  defendant’s  counsel,  was 
later  reduced  as  being  excessive  to  $28,- 
000.  This  amount  was  swelled  by  the 
costs  of  trial,  attorneys’  fees,  experts’ 
testimony,  etc.,  so  that  the  final  cost  to 
the  Railway  was  approximately  $30,000, 
manifestly  a very  expensive  accident 
and  a serious  drain  upon  the  Railway’s 
treasury. 


The  Lesson 

What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
the  above  described  accident,  what  les- 
sons can  we  learn  from  it  and  how  can 
we  hope  to  avoid  a repetition  of  such 
an  accident  ? 

First,  as  to  the  damages:  The  injury 
was  unquestionably  a severe  and  perma- 
nently disabling  one,  and  when  you  have 
a case  of  a serious  injury,  particularly 
one  of  such  an  objective  nature,  so 
plainly  visible  and  not  dependent  upon 
the  patient’s  own  description  or  com- 
plaints, you  must  expect  the  damages  to 
run  into  large  figures. 

Secondly,  as  to  our  liability  for  the 
collision:  In  justice  to  our  motorman 

it  is  believed  that  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  about  his  conduct  is  that  he  was 
not  as  much  at  fault  as  the  driver  of  the 
automobile.  The  physical  facts  of  this 
collision  are  such  that,  until  the  auto- 
mobilist  made  the  actual  turn  to  cross  the 
reservation,  there  was  every  indication 
that  he  was  going  to  continue  on  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  had  originally  been 
headed,  that  is,  straight  out  of  town. 
However,  there  existed  between  him  and 
the  motorman  a roadway  across  the  res- 
er\’’ation  expressly  designed  for  automo- 
bile travel  and  which  it  was  entirely 
proper  and  legal  for  this  automobilist  to 
take  provided  that  he  did  so  with  due 
regard  to  the  rights  and  safety  of 
others. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  ac- 
cident, then,  would  seem  to  be  that, 
whether  you  are  driving  a trolley  car 
or  an  automobile,  in  order  to  avoid  col- 
lision and  be  on  the  absolutely  safe  side, 
you  must  assume  that  the  other  driver 
will  do  all  sorts  of  unexpected  things, 
however  reckless  or  foolish  they  may  be. 
The  best  operator  is  he  who  anticipates 
just  such  unexpected  and  unlikely  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  other  fellow. 
Bear  this  in  mind  when  approaching  a 
place  where  an  automobile  may  suddenly 
dart  in  front  of  you. 

This  case  also  illustrates  the  very 
great  difficulty  of  successfully  defend- 
ing a suit  against  the  Railway  where 
there  is  a serious  permanent  injury  to 
appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  sympathy 
of  the  jury. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  NINE  YEARS 

Data  Are  Given  to  Show  How  the  Increased  Unit  Costs  of  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance Have  Been  Offset  by  Economies  and  Otherwise  Improved  Practices, 
While  Service  Has  Been  Increased  at  the  Same  Time 


TN  the  February,  1928,  issue  of  “Co- 
operation”  appeared  a table  in  which 
operating  data  for  1927  and  1920  were 
compared.  The  table  below  shows  the 
corresponding  comparison  for  1920  and 
1928.  The  table  shows  consistent  in- 
creases on  the  revenue  side  and  corre- 
sponding decreases  in  operating  costs. 

An  outstanding  item  in  the  table  is 
the  reduction  in  total  wage  cost  of  $570,- 
024,  or  3.3  per  cent.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  if  the  Dec.  31,  1928,  wage  rates 
had  applied  to  the  same  number  of  men 
and  schedule  hours  in  1928  as  in  1920, 
there  would  have  been  an  increase  of 
$4,097,317,  or  29  per  cent  in  the  wages 
of  “amalgamated”  and  craft  employees. 
The  wages  of  these  employees  in  1920 
amounted  to  81.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
wage  cost. 

In  spite  of  increasing  competition 
from  the  automobile  the  gross  revenue 
increased  $811,511,  or  nearly  2.4  per 
cent,  while  the  revenue  passengers  in- 
creased 26,478,472  in  number,  or  7.9  per 
cent.  The  decrease  in  average  fare  of 
0.587  cent,  or  nearly  6 per  cent,  explains 


the  difference  in  increase  between  rev- 
enue and  revenue  passengers. 

The  operating  ratio  (or  ratio  of  op- 
erating expenses  to  gross  revenue)  de- 
creased from  75.721  per  cent  to  71.463 
per  cent,  a difference  of  4.258  per  cent. 
This  difference  is  about  5.6  per  cent  of 
the  1920  ratio,  which  is  the  true  indi- 
cation of  the  improvement. 

The  table  shows  conclusively,  also, 
that  service  has  been  increased,  defects 
and  delays  have  been  reduced  and  the 
general  financial  condition  of  the  prop- 
erty has  been  bettered  in  the  nine  years. 

That  the  efficiency  of  employees  has 
been  increased  is  indicated  by  the  in- 
creased output  of  the  Railway,  as  meas- 
ured in  revenue-mileage  of  cars  and 
buses  in  relation  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees. In  1920  the  revenue-mileage 
per  employee  was  5,320  miles.  In  1928 
it  was  6,730  miles,  an  increase  over  1920 
of  1,410  miles,  or  26.5  per  cent.  Only  by 
thus  increasing  the  output  per  employee 
has  it  been  possible  to  meet  the  in- 
creased wage  costs  without  increasing 
the  fare,  which,  as  noted  above,  has 
been  substantially  decreased. 


A NINE-YEAR  COMPARISON 


1920 

Revenue  passengers,  5c  fare 8,952,577 

Revenue  passengers,  6c  and  614c 

fare  

Revenue  passengers,  10c  fare. ...326,496,184 
Special  car  and  bus  passengers  77,800 


1928  Increase 

8,890,490  

57,785,211  57,785,211 

295,168,018  

161,314  83,514 


Total  335,526,561 

Average  fare  per  rev.  pass 9.868c 

Wages — Amal.  and  Craft  Em- 
ployees   814,040,747 

Actual  total  wage  cost $17,216,445 

Average  employees  on  payroll....  9,628 

Gross  revenue  $34,031,636 

Fixed  charges  (taxes,  rent  of 
leased  roads,  dividends,  sub- 
way and  tunnel  rents,  inter- 
est on  bonds  and  notes)  and 


miscellaneous  items  $8,609,681 

Operating  expenses  $25,769,122 

Ratio  of  operating  expenses  to 

gross  revenue 75.721% 

Revenue  mileage  51.237.527 

Round  trips  operated 5,764,347 

Car  defects  per  10,000  car-miles  , 13.4 

Revenue  passenger  per  mile 6.548 

20-minute  delays  in  service 885 


362,005,033  26,478,472 

9.281c  

*$18,138,064  $4,097,317 

$16,646,421  

8,547  

$34,843,147  $811,511 


$9,902,907  $1,293,226 

$24,900,188  

71.463%  

57,475,124  6,237,597 

7,316,027  1,551,680 

4.1  

6.298  

509  


Decrease 

62,087 


31,328,166 


0.587c 


$570,024 

1,081 


$868,934 

4.258% 


9.3 

0.250 

376 


♦Determined  by  application  of  Dee.  31,  li>28,  rates  to  number  of  men  and  schedule  hours 
of  1920. 

If  operating  expenses  in  1928  bad  taken  the  same  percentage  of  gross  revenue  as  in  1920, 
they  would  have  been  greater  bv  .81, 483, .391.  and  there  would  have  been  a deficit  for  the  year 
of  .^,443,.340. 
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BUILDING  GOOD  WILL 

In  Medford  Mercury  of  March  13,  1929,  the  Editor  Commends  “Knocks  and  Boosts” 
Column  in  “Co-operation”  and  Makes  Many  Valuable  Suggestions 
For  Improving  Public  Relations 

(Reprinted  hy  Permission) 


Boston  Elevated  publishes  a 

A monthly  bulletin  for  the  benefit  of 
its  employees,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent innovations  and  one  ■which  augurs 
well  for  the  service  is  a department  of 
‘knocks  and  boosts,’  in  which  are  pointed 
out  by  the  editor  those  things  which 
constitute  good  service  and  those  which 
go  to  make  for  public  antagonism. 

“Like  all  public  service  corporations, 
the  employee  of  the  company  who  comes 
in  contact  with  the  public  represents  the 
company  itself  in  the  public  mind.  What- 
ever such  employee  does  that  is  good 
is  fixed  indelibly  on  the  mind  of  the 
public,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  what- 
ever he  does  that  is  bad  is  equally  firmly 
fixed  in  the  public  mind. 

Influence  of  the  Employee  on 
Others 

“With  so  many  employees  as  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Elevated,  there  are  cer- 
tain to  be  all  kinds  and  all  dispositions. 
The  acts  of  one  man  amongst  a group 
may  determine  the  attitude  of  many 
people  in  regard  to  the  entire  group.  It 
therefore  behooves  everyone  in  that 
group  to  so  conduct  himself  that  his 
actions  shall  bring  praise  upon  himself 
and  all  of  his  associates. 

“There  may  be  all  kinds  of  reasons  for 
discourteous  actions  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lic service  employees.  We  know  of  a 
large  concern  which  employs  a man  who 
does  nothing  but  look  into  the  private 
life  of  the  employees  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  public,  to  determine  what 
may  be  wrong  therein  and  then  to  talk 
with  the  employee  in  such  a way  that 
his  personal  affairs  do  not  interfere  with 
the  courtesy  which  is  demanded  when  he 
is  working  for  the  company.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  little  home  worries  and  sim- 
ilar affairs  have  followed  many  men  into 
their  business  dealings,  and  as  soon  as 
these  are  understood  and  the  man  put  in 
the  proper  frame  of  mind  upon  getting 
to  work  each  morning,  his  whole  outlook 
upon  life  is  changed  and  he  is  again  nat- 
urally pleasant,  considerate  and  courte- 
ous. 

Most  Employees  Not  Naturally 
Grouchy 

“We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority 
of  employees  of  any  public  service  cor- 
poration are  naturally  grouchy.  We 
have  had  men  long  employed  by  such 
corporations  pointed  out  as  ‘grouches,’ 
and  we  have  talked  with  them,  joked 
■with  them  and  have  found  out  that  they 
were  pleasant,  well-bred  persons  who 


had  gotten  into  the  wrong  way  of  think- 
ing about  their  job  or  their  associates. 
The  right  kind  of  coaching  by  somebody 
with  a little  authority,  applied  sympa- 
thetically, would  soon  bring  these  men 
back  into  their  natural  ways  and  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the  corporation 
whom  they  represent. 

“There  are  Elevated  operators  who 
are  going  out  of  their  way  every  day 
to  do  kindly  turns  for  the  customers  of 
the  road.  There  are  others  who  deem  it 
necessary  to  have  a sharp,  surly  answer 
at  their  tongues’  end  when  inquiries  are 
made.  Elevated  employees  should  real- 
ize that  in  the  course  of  every  business 
day  they  must  answer  a great  many 
questions  from  strangers.  They  must 
realize  that  many  of  these  questions  will 
be  asked  over  and  over  in  the  course  of 
each  day.  They  would  ask  similar  ques- 
tions if  they  were  on  strange  territory. 
They  should  make  it  a point  to  see  that 
they  give  full  information  in  a way  that 
is  understood  by  patrons  of  the  road. 
If  a patron  asks  if  a car  goes  to  Everett 
and  the  reply  is  ‘Sullivan  Square,’  a 
strange  will  not  know  whether  the  car 
goes  to  Everett  or  not.  A Yes  or  No 
answer  would  be  far  more  easy  to  give 
and  far  more  satisfactory;  and  if  the 
operator  would  go  a step  further  and 
tell  the  customer  where  he  could  get  an 
Everett  car,  he  would  be  giving  real 
service. 

The  Employee’s  Paramount  Duty 

“After  all,  every  public  service  corpo- 
ration must  cater  to  the  public  and 
maintain  its  goodwill.  It  must  have  the 
patronage  of  the  public  in  order  to  exist. 
It  derives  its  existence  from  the  dimes 
that  are  dropped,  one  by  one,  into  the 
coin  boxes.  From  these  patrons  the  em- 
ployee receives  his  salary  and  the  com- 
pany the  means  of  continuing  in  busi- 
ness. The  more  patronage,  the  better 
the  conditions  for  the  employee.  It 
should  be  the  employee’s  paramount 
duty  to  see  that  he  does  his  full 
duty  in  encouraging  patronage  of  his 
road  and  in  so  doing  he  will  soon  have 
the  public  standing  squarely  behind  him. 
Goodwill  is  just  as  essential  for  a big 
public  service  corporation,  even  though 
it  has  no  competing  interest,  as  it  is 
for  the  individual  merchants.  It  is  an 
asset  which  cannot  be  valued  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  it  is  the  most  important 
asset  of  the  company,  even  though  it 
does  not  show  on  the  ledger  of  the  com- 
pany.” 


CHANGES  IN  THE  RESERVE  FUND 


Fiscal  Year  1927-28 
luly  1,  1927  $1,000,000 


July 

Au.ir. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Profit 


!|;353,208.21* 

408,570.05* 

147,204.65* 

79.421.50t 

34.220..52t 

2S0,536.75t 


.Tan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 


and  loss  credit. 


$191,381.7Tt 
7o.469.39t 
159.985.97t 
43,542.45t 
93.645.42t 
179,790.77t 
, .$666,500.98 


^Excess  of  cost  of  service  over 
revenue 


Fiscal  Year  1928-29 
July  1.  1928,  $1,000,000 


July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


.$331. 329. 5S* 
398,350.82* 
204,840.30* 
3.135.311 
2.583.64 t 
225.043.06t 


Jan. 

Feb. 


$74.244.54t 

53,235.38* 


fExcess  of  revenue  over  cost 
of  service 
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t?, 000,00  3 
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1.400.000 
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800,009 

600.000 
400.001 
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FEBRUARY  OPERATION 


GENERAL.  FINANCIAL  DATA 

Cost  of  service  exceeded  revenue 

Revenue  exceeded  cost  of  service 

Operating  revenue  per  car-hour  (A.E.R.A.  std.).. 

Operating  revenue  per  car-mile  operated 

Average  fare  per  revenue  passenger 

Ratio  operating  expense  to  operating  revenue 

PASSENGERS  CARRIED 

Revenue  passengers  

Per  cent  5c  and  6^/4c  passengers 

Revenue  passengers  per  car-mile  operated 

OPERATING  FACTS 

Trips  operated  

Car-miles  operated: 

Rapid-transit  lines  

Surface,  two-man  

Surface,  one-man  

Motor  bus  

Total  miles  operated 

ACCIDENT  DATA 

Accidents  per  10,000  car-miles 

Accidents  per  10,000  bus-miles 

Revenue  passengers  carried  per  accident 

Average  number  of  witnesses  per  accident 

COMPLAINTS  AND  DEFECTS 

Complaints  in  regard  to  car  service 

Employees  complained  of  by  car  riders 

Car  defects  reported  per  10,000  car-miles 

INFOIiaiATION  ABOUT  POWER 

D.  c.  kw.-hr.  output  gross  for  month 

Maximum  kw.  load 

Tons  of  coal  consumed  for  power 

Lbs.  of  coal  for  power  per  d.c.  kw.-br.  at  cars....... 

Operating  and  maintenance  cost  of  power,  in- 
cluding depreciation: 

Per  d.c.  kw.-hr.  for  car  service 

Per  revenue  car-mile ; 

Kw.-hr.  per  revenue  car-mile 


1929 

$53,235.38 

$6.15 

60.94c 

9.269c 

71.91% 

29,181,570 

18.82% 

6.347 

596,161 

1,374,605 

1,292,680 

1,391,501 

538,526 

4,597,312 

1.816* 

2.635* 

17,970 

3.33 

42 

90 

5.2 

25,244,450 

85,400 

19,929 

1.772 


0.788c 

4.54c 

5.765 


1928 

$75,469.39 

$6.44 

63.30c 

9.264c 

69.76% 

31,170,194 

18.95% 

6.597 

599,099 

1,359,684 

1,638,016 

1,262,099 

465,052 

4,724,851 

1.718* 

1.893* 

20,500 

3.50 

19 

107 

5.4 

27,215,065 

86,640 

21.647 

1.785 


0.782c 

4.64c 

5.932 


•Does  not  include  miscellaneous  accidents  or  derailments. 

March  19,  1929  Edward  Dana,  General  Manager. 
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The  “El”  Takes  You  There 


Photo  by  Dadiiiuu 

A BEAUTY  SPOT  ON  THE  FENWAY 


^0  <iAll  Employ  ees' 

There  are  four  “C’s”  of  satisfactory  employer- 
employee  relations,  as  listed  in  the  December,  1928, 
issue  of  ‘‘Co-operation.”  They  are: 

1.  Contact 

2.  Conference 

3.  Confidence 

4.  Co-operation 

Last  month  on  this  page  I expanded  and  illustrated 
the  idea  of  contact  and  contacts.  Next  comes  confer- 
ence. 

Conference  among  fellow -employ ees  of  a public  util- 
ity like  the  Boston  Elevated  is  necessary  if  each  is  to 
benefit  from  the  knoivledge,  thinking  and  experience 
of  others.  Conference  follows  naturally  from  con- 
tact. 

By  this  I do  not  mean  the  formal  conference  where 
the  conferees  sit  around  a table,  with  chairman,  secre- 
tary and  methodical  procedure.  I mean,  rather,  the 
swapping  of  ideas  which  promise  improvement  to  the 
service. 

The  word  conifer,  in  the  sense  here  meant,  comprises 
holding  discourse;  conversing;  consultation;  compari- 
son of  views;  deliberation. 

The  residt  of  such  conferences  is  to  broaden  the  in- 
dividual, to  give  him  added  respect  for  his  fellows,  and 
to  make  him  more  effective  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  VIADUCT  JOB 


Without  Interfering  With  Traffic  on  the  East  Cambridge  Viaduct  a Substantial 
Supporting  Structure  Was  Installed  Near  the  Charles  River  Dam  to 
Provide  Clearway  for  a New  Highway 


Editor’s  Note — The  dejjaj'tment  of 
maintenance  has  furnished  the  accom- 
panying pictures  and  description  cover- 
ing the  changes  which  were  recently 
made  in  the  East  Cambridge  viaduct 
which  were  necessary  to  ])rovide  a clear 
space  for  the  new  highway  connecting 
Causeway  street  and  the  Cambridge  dam. 
A design  was  made  which  jwrmitted  the 
removal  of  columns  which  were  jjracti- 
cally  in  the  center  of  the  proposed 
street  and  the  supporting  of  the  struc- 
ture on  very  heavy  auxiliary  girders. 
A novel  construction  feature  was  the 
use  of  a gin  pole  instead  of  a derrick, 
ivhicfi  is  unusual  with  the  erection  of 
girders  as  heavy  as  these.  Some  defini- 
tions of  technical  terms  are  given  in  a 
foot-note  on  page  53. 


T N 1927  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
passed  a bill  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  a new  highway  not  exceed- 
ing 100  feet  in  width,  extending  from  a 


point  at  or  near  the  junction  of  Charles 
and  Leverett  streets,  at  or  near  the  east- 
erly end  of  Charles  River  dam,  in  a gen- 
eral northeasterly,  easterly  and  south- 
easterly direction,  to  the  northwesterly 
end  of  Nashua  street,  together  with  an 
extension  of  Lowell  street  from  its  in- 
tersection with  Brighton  street  to  said 
new  highway. 

The  new  highway  passes  under  the 
East  Cambridge  viaduct,  where  it  joins 
the  Charles  River  dam  highway  at  a 
point  opposite  Charles  street.  This 
made  it  necessary  to  remove  two  col- 
umns supporting  the  viaduct  that  were 
in  the  approximate  center  of  the  new 
highway,  and  to  install  two  new  columns 
and  supporting  structure  with  a clear 
span  over  the  highway. 

The  act  further  provided  that  the  ac- 
tual work  of  making  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  elevated  structure  should 
be  performed  by  the  railway  forces  and 
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CONSTRUCTION  VIEWS  OF  VIADUCT  JOB 

1.  View  from  west,  showiiiir  column  and  end  of  transverse  girder  later  shortened,  with  new 
girder  and  gin  pole  in  position  for  hoisting.  2,  New  eirder  being  lifted  to  place.  3,  Girder 
being  swung  into  position.  All  three  views  show  shoring. 
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that  the  city  of  Boston  should  reimburse 
the  Railway  for  the  expense  incurred. 

The  Railway  engineers  designed  and 
made  the  necessary  plans  for  the  new 
steel  girders  and  supporting  structure, 
including  an  easterly  girder,  82  feet  in 
length  and  weighing  approximately  25 
tons,  and  a westerly  girder  98  feet  in 
length  and  weighing  approximately  33 
tons. 

The  girders  and  supporting  structure 
were  fabricated  by  the  American  Bridge 
Company  from  its  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  plant. 
The  steel  work  was  shipped  to  Boston 
via  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  and 


SOME  TECHNICAL  TERMS  USED  IN 
THIS  ARTICLE 

Shoring — The  placing  of  props  or  “shores” 
under  a structure. 

Gin  pole — A pole,  or  sometimes  two  poles  or 
a tripod,  used  in  lifting  heavy  Aveights. 
A single-leg  or  a 2-legged  pole  must  be 
strongly  guyed  to  hold  it  in  position. 

Sheave — A grooved  pulley,  or  any  of  several 
pulleys,  in  a pulley  block. 

Reeving — The  operation  of  passing  a rope  or 
cable  back  and  forth  through  a pair  of 
pulley  blocks  for  the  purpose  of  multi- 
plying the  pulling  force. 


Nf}T  CONSTfiUCTlON 
ATTH/SPO/fiT 


delivered  to  the  Elevated  Railway  at  the 
Kneeland  street  freight  yards.  The 
girders  were  hauled  to  the  job  on  auto 
trailer  trucks  at  a time  selected  to  cause 
the  least  interference  with  street  traffic. 

The  actual  work  of  erecting  the  new 
steel  structure  started  about  Oct.  15, 
1928.  First,  the  two  columns  and  the 
easterly  girder  were  erected  and  then 
shoring  was  installed  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  structure  while  the 
changes  were  being  made.  The  shoring 
consisted  of  12-inch  by  12-inch  hard 
pine  verticals,  tied  together  with  3-inch 
by  12-inch  spruce  planks.  It  rested  upon 
a foundation  of  12-inch  I-beams.  The 
caps  and  sills  of  the  shoring  were  of  10- 
inch  by  14-inch  hard  pine.  The  weight 
of  the  structure  supported  by  the  shor- 
ing was  approximately  400  tons. 

The  next  operation  was  cutting  off  the 
end  of  the  transverse  girder  and  re- 
framing the  end  to  fasten  to  the  new 
westerly  girder.  The  new  girder  was 
then  erected  and  fastened,  in  place,  to 
the  two  new  vertical  columns. 

The  new  girders  were  erected  with  a 
gin-pole  of  16-inch  by  16-inch 

hard  pine  46  feet  in  length  and 

properly  guyed.  Two  6-sheave 
steel  blocks  were  used  for  reeving 
the  steel  hoist  cables  % inch  in 
diameter.  Power  for  hoisting  was 
supplied  by  an  electric-motor- 

driven  hoist. 

After  the  girders  had  been 

placed  the  remaining  steel  mem- 
bers  were  erected  and  riveted,  and 
\ then  the  shoring  was  removed. 

\ Finally  the  new  work  was  paint- 

\ ed  with  two  coats  of  structural 

\ paint. 

The  entire  job  was  completed 

about  December  1,  1928. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  obtain 
a clear  picture  of  this  job,  and  to 
locate  it  with  reference  to  fa- 
miliar surroundings,  the  accom- 
panying outline  map  has  been 
prepared. 


MAP  OF  NORTH  STATION  REGION  SHOWING  VIADUCT  LOCATION 
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THE  EDISON-ELEVATED 
DEBATE 


The  crowning  event  in  the  public- 
speaking phase  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Com- 
pany and  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
for  the  season  just  closing  was  a joint 
debate  held  in  Union  Hall  on  April  24. 
The  topic  debated  was:  “Resolved,  that 
the  benefits  of  the  prohibition  law  in  the 
United  States  outweigh  its  evils.” 

The  affirmative  side  was  supported  by 
the  “El”  team  as  challenger,  the  line- 
up being:  Chas.  H.  Dey,  power  depart- 
ment; John  B.  Flaherty,  maintenance 
department;  John  N.  McPherson,  trans- 
portation department;  James  E.  McCon- 
nell, rolling-stock  and  shops  department, 
alternate. 

The  Edison  team  was  composed  as 
follows:  Mrs.  Minnie  R.  West,  billing 

department;  Miss  Catherine  C.  McCor- 
mack, promotion  department;  Robert  E. 
Hayes,  sales  department;  James  V.  Mac- 
donald, social  service  department,  alter- 
nate. 

Edward  Dana,  general  manager,  was 
etau. n an  of  the  meeting,  and  the  board 
of  judges  comprised  Prof.  Matthew 
Richard  Copithorne,  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Prof.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  De- 
partment of  Latin.  Boston  University; 
Prof.  William  H.  Timbie,  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

The  debate  was  won  by  the  Edison 
team. 


SUPERVISORS  CLOSE  SUC- 
CESSFUL YEAR 


With  an  attendance  of  300  men  at  its 
annual  meeting,  held  at  the  Instruction 
School  on  April  17,  the  Boston  Elevated 
Supervisors’  Association  closed  its  sec- 
ond season.  President  P.  E.  Maw  intro- 
duced, as  speakers,  Edward  Dana,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Railway,  and  Dr. 
Dugald  C.  Jackson,  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  electrical  engineering,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  Dana  said  that  the  association, 
with  its  get-together  spirit,  can  help  in 
the  solution  of  management  problems. 
It  can  be  a “super(ad)visory”  organi- 
zation. He  said  also  that  an  additional 
passenger  a day  for  each  employee  of 
the  Railway  would  bring  increased  rev- 
enue to  the  extent  of  nearly  $300,000 
per  year.  This  would  offset  the  higher 
cost  of  accidents  and  other  increased  ex- 
penses. 


After  tracing  some  of  the  early  dif- 
ficulties of  the  electric  railways.  Dr. 
Jackson  said  that  street  congestion,  due 
to  automobile  traffic,  will  impose  another 
perplexing  problem  on  the  railways  in 
the  next  few  years.  Street  widening 
helps,  but  wider  streets  in  turn  produce 
more  congestion  in  the  connecting  nar- 
row streets.  Rapid  transit,  with  feed- 
ers outside  the  congested  districts,  is  the 
solution. 

The  annual  election  resulted  in  the 
following  choices:  president,  Thos.  Ki- 

vell,  maintenance;  vice-presidents,  James 
Donahue,  power;  J.  E.  McConnell,  roll- 
ing-stock and  shops;  W.  J.  Carney, 
transportation;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  L. 
Troy.  President-elect  Kivell  selected  as 
members  of  the  board  of  control,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above:  J.  A.  Griffin,  trans- 
portation; M.  G.  Power,  maintenance; 
A.  A.  Ordway,  rolling-stock  and  shops; 
John  Manning,  power. 

The  entertainment  at  this  meeting 
comprised  boxing  and  wrestling  matches. 
The  boxing  matches  were  between  Jo- 
seph Sloan,  formerly  of  Boston  College, 
and  Jack  Barry,  of  Philadelphia;  and 
between  Joseph  Crumfrey,  of  New  York, 
and  Vincent  Sullivan,  of  South  Boston. 
The  wrestling  match  was  between  Ar- 
thur I.  Davis,  engineer  in  the  mainte- 
nance department,  ex-amateur  light 
heavyweight  champion  of  New  England, 
and  O.  T.  Marchioni,  of  the  Boston  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  present  champion. 


The  hotel  which  is  to  be  built  at  the 
corner  of  Nashua  and  Causeway  streets, 
a part  of  the  North  Station  development, 
will  tower  sixteen  stories  in  height  and 
contain  500  rooms.  It  will  be  operated 
by  the  Manger  hotel  interests  of  New 
York,  which  control  several  of  the  most 
important  hotels  in  that  city.  Every 
sleeping  room  will  have  outside  exposure 
and  will  have  bath  and  shower  and  run- 
ning ice  water.  It  is  hoped  to  complete 
the  hotel  before  next  winter. 


CHARLES  A.  BAUCH 

Superintendent  Div.  1.  1878-1928 
“From  the  Boys’’ 

The  crowning  point  of  .n  man’s  success. 

Is  not  in  wealth  or  hi^rh  degree, 

But  it  is  that  he  Avin  the  respect  of  men. 
Thus  reaching  highest  dignity. 

A man  of  tliis  type  is  our  friend.  Charles 
Bauch. 

A railroader  since  pioneer  days. 

Who  never  flinched  from  the  hardest  task 
And  proved  that  in  the  end  this  pays. 

We  “boys”  are  glad  that  AA-e  worked  AA'ith  you 
And  that  A’our  aims  and  ours  Avere  one. 
For  as  public  servants  together  we  toiled 
And  strove  for  a Avork  Avell  done. 

And  now.  from  burdens  released  Avhich  you 
8o  gladly  and  so  abb'  bore. 

A generous  draught  for  you  and  yours 

Wo  Avish  from  Nature’s  bounteous  store. 
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“EL”  NEWS  NOTES 

Items  of  Interest  Regarding  Recent  Incidents  With  Which  All  Employees  Should 

Be  Familiar 


Proposed  Feeder  Bus  Line 
On  April  1 the  Railway  petitioned  the 
Boston  City  Council  for  the  right  to 
operate  buses  between  Eaton  Square,  in 
the  Meeting  House  Hill  section,  and 
Savin  Hill  avenue  as  far  as  the  Savin 
Hill  station  of  the  Dorchester  rapid 
transit  line.  The  purpose  is  to  encour- 
age persons  living  in  the  populous  Meet- 
ing House  Hill  district  and  on  Stoughton 
and  Pleasant  streets  to  use  the  Savin 
Hill  rapid-transit  station  to  get  to  the 
center  of  the  city.  The  average  saving 
in  time  to  persons  living  along  the  pro- 
posed route  in  getting  to  and  from  the 
center  of  Boston  would  be  about  five 
minutes  each  way.  In  addition,  resi- 
dents along  the  route  would  have  means 
of  direct  transportation  to  St.  Peter’s 
Church.  The  line  would  operate  at  the 


Toothless  Saw  for  Steel 
Another  picture  of  the  saw  shown  in  ac- 
tion on  the  front  cover  of  last  month’s  issue. 


regular  rate  of  fare  with  a transfer  to 
the  rapid-transit  lines  or  to  street  cars 
and  at  a local  fare  without  transfer. 
The  proposed  route  runs  from  the  junc- 
tion of  Bowdoin  and  Church  streets,  over 
Eaton  square,  Bowdoin  street,  Hancock 
street.  Pleasant  street  and  Savin  Hill 
avenue  to  the  rapid-transit  station,  and 
in  the  reverse  direction. 


Improved  Bus  Service  in  Somerville 
Since  March  25  bus  service  has  been 
operated  over  the  North  street  section 
in  Somerville  of  the  North  street, 
Broadway  and  Arlington  Centre  route 
from  6.30  and  9.30  a.m.,  and  from  3.30 
to  11.30  p.m.  Previously,  buses  were 
operated  over  this  section  of  the  route 
from  seven  in  the  morning  to  seven  at 
night.  The  schedule  now  operative 
over  the  North  street  section  of  the 
route,  in  both  directions,  is  as  follows: 
a.m.,  10-minute  service  from  6.30  to  7.30; 
7 and  8-minute  service  from  7.30  to  8.30; 
10-minute  service  from  8.30  to  9 and  15- 
minute  service  from  9 to  9.30;  p.m.,  15- 
minute  service  from  3.30  to  4;  10-minute 
service  from  4 to  4.30;  7 and  8-minute 
service  from  4.30  to  6.30;  10-minute  ser- 
vice from  6.30  to  7 and  every  15  minutea 
thereafter  until  11.30. 


Proposed  Bus  Route  in  Cambridce 
On  March  29  the  Railway  petitioned 
the  Cambridge  City  Council  for  the  right 
to  operate  motor  buses  between  Harvard 
square  and  the  junction  of  Mt.  Auburn 
street  and  Aberdeen  avenue.  The  buses 
would  replace  the  present  Huron  avenue 
car  line  and  would  run  over  the  same 
route  now  covered  by  the  street  cars  ex- 
cept for  the  addition  of  a short  loop  at 
Harvard  square.  The  board  of  trustees 
believe  that  the  large  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  relay  the  tracks  on  Huron  ave- 
nue, which  the  city  of  Cambridge  pro- 
poses to  reconstruct,  is  not  justified,  and 
the  narrowness  of  Concord  avenue  and 


ARITHMETIC  PROVES  IT 

If  each  one  of  the  more  than  8,000  employees  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  would  induce  one  car  rider  to  take  only  one  additional  car  ride 
each  day  the  revenue  of  the  Railway  would  be  increased  by  ^292,000 
annually. 

Why  not  try  to  secure  one  customer  who  will  take  one  ride  per  day 
on  the  “El”  system,  and  by  so  doing  make  it  possible  to  render  still  better 
and  improved  service. 
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consequent  automobile  congestion  make 
an  almost  intolerable  condition  for  oper- 
ation of  street  cars.  It  was  proposed 
to  use  the  modern  type  of  bus,  seating 
thirty-seven.  The  buses  would  travel 
from  the  junction  of  Mt.  Auburn  street 
and  Aberdeen  avenue,  over  Aberdeen 
avenue,  Huron  avenue.  Concord  avenue. 
Garden  street,  Massachusetts  avenue. 
Brattle  street,  James  street  and  Mason 
street,  and  in  the  reverse  direction. 


Special  Safety  Examination 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  fur- 
nish a special  safety  examination  lor  the 
benefit  of  men  whose  accidents  records 
show  that  they  need  special  assistance 
and  suggestion.  This  examination  may 
be  taken  at  the  time  of  the  physical  ex- 
amination or  on  special  appointment. 
Special  training  will  be  given  after  the 
examination  if  required.  The  purpose 
of  this  work  is  to  help  men  to  stay  on 
the  job.  The  daily  papers  of  April  14 
gave  considerable  space  to  this  matter. 


“El”  Petition  Denied  in  Arlington 
The  Railway  was  notified  on  March 
28  by  the  joint  board  of  selectmen  and 
public  works  of  Arlington  that  the  board 
had  denied  the  petition  of  the  Elevated 
for  a permit  to  lay  tracks  on  the  Ele- 


vated’s property  adjacent  to  Massachu- 
setts avenue  and  Tufts  street  for  the 
temporary  storage  of  street  cars.  This 
permission  was  desired  for  storing  of 
cars  in  order  to  have  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  them  ready  for  use  during  peak 
hours  of  travel  and  thus  speed  up  the 
service. 

In  a letter  accompanying  the  applica- 
tion for  a temporary  permit,  Mr.  Dana 
stated  that  the  Arlington  service  can 
only  be  improved  through  co-opera- 
tion and  an  appreciation  of  the  time 
element  involved  between  the  present 
and  the  time  ultimate  rapid  transit  is 
secured.  It  was  because  of  the  agitation 
of  Arlington  for  fundamentally  better 
service  that  the  Railway  took  such  action 
as  to  make  it  possible. 


Bowling  League  Ends  Season 
The  Boston  Elevated  Bowling  League 
closed  its  1928-29  activities  with  a ban- 
quet and  entertainment  at  Intercolonial 
Hall  on  Apr.  16.  Useful  prizes  were 
awarded  to  winners  in  the  season’s  con- 
test. The  final  standing  of  teams  and 
individuals  are  given  below.  Sixty-five 
men  were  listed  as  having  rolled  thirty- 
six  strings  or  more,  with  averages  rang- 
ing from  nearly  100  pinfall  per  string  to 
about  82  pins. 


DINERS  AT  CLOSING  EXERCISES 
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The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  sea- 
son were:  W.  J.  Carney,  president;  E. 
A.  O’Brien,  secretary-treasurer;  H.  C. 
Olive,  scorer. 

Final  Standing- 

Won  Lost  Pinfall 


Rapid  Transit  Lines  

Division  One  

Rolling  Stock  and  Shops. 

Repairmen  

Sullivan  Square  

Bus  Service  

Division  Four  

Supervisors  37 

South  Boston  Power  37 

Receiving  Department  . . 

Everett  Shop  

Automotive  Equipment  . 

1st  high  season  single,  iNIanii 151 

2nd  high  season  single,  Ritchie  142 

1st  high  season  three  strings,  Doherty ...  .372 
2nd  high  season  three  strings.  Wilson ...  .352 
3rd  high  season  three  strings,  Ritchie- 


90 

14 

37317 

86 

18 

37256 

79 

25 

36518 

66 

38 

34184 

55 

49 

35123 

53 

51 

35070 

50 

54 

34272 

37 

67 

34012 

37 

67 

33875 

36 

6S 

31368 

2.5 

79 

335.54 

23 

81 

32782 

^lann  351 

4th  high  season  three  strings,  Olin 347 

Iligli  season  team  single,  Div.  1 556 


High  season  team  three  strings,  Div.  1 1538 


Columbia  Station  Improved 
The  new  entrance  to  the  Columbia  sta- 
tion of  the  Dorchester  rapid-transit  line, 
costing  about  $16,000,  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  March  18,  It  is  estimated  that 
this  will  save  40  miles  a year  of  walking 
for  the  average  passenger  living  in  the 
Crescent  avenue  district.  The  new  en- 
trance is  reached  by  ascending  a stair- 
way, crossing  a bridge  over  the  out- 


bound track  and  descending  a stairway 
from  the  bridge  to  a raised  walk,  8 feet 
wide,  connecting  with  the  south  end  of 
the  platform,  which  was  extended  about 
20  feet.  An  illustrated  article  covering 
this  improvement  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue  of  “Co-operation.” 


Air-Pipe  Tampering 
In  order  to  put  a stop  to  tampering 
with  the  air  pipe  in  the  rear  end  of 
street  cars,  the  Railway  on  March  31 
posted  bulletins  in  all  carhouses  urging 
motormen,  operators  and  conductors  to 
be  on  the  alert  to  catch  offenders  and 
turn  them  over  to  the  police  or  special 
officers  attached  to  the  Elevated.  Re- 
cently several  complaints  have  been  re- 
ported of  interference  with  the  air  pipes. 
The  effect  of  such  tampering  is  to  set 
the  brakes  and  cause  serious  delay,  and 
it  might  be  a source  of  an  accident. 


Maintenance  Group  CelebratEvS 
The  maintenance  department  group 
conferences,  W.  H.  Barnes,  chairman, 
closed  for  the  season  with  a banquet  and 
entertainment  on  April  2.  More  than 
200  men  and  women  attended  and  the 
occasion  was  one  of  great  enthusiasm. 
Brief  addresses  were  made  by  H.  I.  Har- 


•fTENANCE  GROUP  CONFERENCES 
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riman,  chairman  of  the  board  of  public 
trustees,  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr,  Steward. 
Representatives  from  other  departments 
were  present  by  invitation. 


New  Transfer  Point 
On  Saturday,  April  6,  a new  transfer 
point  was  established  at  the  junction  of 
Dorchester  and  Savin  Hill  avenues  to 
permit  passengers  to  transfer  from  the 
Andrew  Square  station  line  to  Dor- 
chester avenue  cars  running  to  the 
Fields  Corner  station  or  to  the  “belt” 
bus  line  and  in  order  that  they  may  also 
transfer  at  this  point  when  coming  from 
Fields  Corner  to  cars  going  to  the  An- 
drew Square  Station.  Since  the  same 
date  the  Andrew  Square-Dorchester  ave- 
nue service  has  been  operated  only  as 
far  as  Savin  Hill.  The  Fields  Corner- 
Dudley  street  line  and  the  “belt”  bus  line 
provide  ample  service  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements on  Dorchester  avenue  be- 
tween Savin  Hill  avenue  and  Fields  Cor- 
ner. 


Transfer  Privileges  and  Speed  in  New 
York  and  Boston 

In  a recent  letter  to  the  public  press 
Mr.  Dana  clarified  the  situation  regard- 
ing transfer  privileges  in  New  York 
sometimes  referred  to  in  disparagement 
of  the  privileges  provided  by  the  Boston 
“El.”  He  stated,  in  part: 

During-  the  last  eight  years,  the  free  trans- 
fer privilege  on  the  lines  servinsi-  greater  New 
York  has  been  sharply  restricted  and.  in  some 
cases,  entirely  eliminated.  There  are  today 
no  transfer  jirivileges  between  any  of  the 
numerous  companies  in  greater  New  York. 


Contrast  the  situation  prevailing  in  New 
York  with  the  unified  transportation  system 
under  one  management  in  Boston,  where  one 
may  travel  from  any  point  on  the  system  to 
practically  any  other,  with  free  transfer 
privilege  between  surface  cars,  buses  and 
rapid  transit  trains. 

During  1928,  there  were  42 <,511. 009  transfers 
made  on  the  Elevated  system,  either  directly 
— the  so-called  “bodily  transfer'’ — or  by  means 
of  the  transfer  ticket.  The  Boston  Elevated, 
serving  a district  of  about  one-quarter  the 
population  of  that  served  by  the  various  New 
York  railways,  provided  nearly  five  times  as 
many  free  transfers  in  1928 

At  present,  the  Boston  Elevated  is  supply- 
ing greater  transfer  privileges  than  ever  be- 
fore in  its  history.  There  are  now  138  trans- 
fer points  on  the  system,  of  which  thirty  are 
the  so-called  “bodily”  transfer  where  the  pas- 
senger changes  directly  from  one  line  or  ser- 
vice to  another  Avithout  the  need  of  transfer 
tickets.  In  1924  there  were  only  ninety-three 
transfer  points  of  both  types.  From  1921  to 
the  present  time  the  number  of  “bodily” 
transfer  points  increased  from  eleven  to 
thirty.  Moreover,  there  are  twenty-three 
points  where  passengers  paying  the  local  fare 
of  six  and  one-quarter  cents  may  transfer  for 
a limited  distance. 

From  the  above  facts,  it  must  be  clear  that 
whereas  the  Boston  Elevated  has  extended 
the  transfer  privilege,  the  railway  lines 
serving  New  York  City  have  either  sharply 
curtailed  or  eliminated  it. 

Speed  on  Surface  Lines  Is  Higher  in  Boston 

The  average  speed,  including  stops,  of  sur- 
face cars  over  the  Boston  Elevated  is  11.1 
miles  per  hour,  compared  to  an  average  of 
8 miles  for  all  surface  cars  in  Ncav  York  City. 
The  average  speed  of  the  rapid-transit 
trains,  including  station  stops,  is  18  miles  per 
hour  for  the  Boston  Elevated  and  IG  miles 
average  for  the  New  York  rapid-transit  trains. 
The  average  speed  of  the  express  trains  oA'er 
tlie  New  York  rapid-transit  lines  is  24  miles 
per  hour.  The  Cambridge-Dorchester  rapid 
transit  trains,  although  not  operated  on  an 
ex]>ress  basis,  have  an  average  speed,  never- 
theless. of  21%  miles  per  hour,  which  is  nearlv 
as  fast  as  the  express  service  on  the  New 
York  rapid  transit  lines. 


BOSTON  ELEVATED  DEBATE  TEAM,  1929 

Sitting,  left  to  right,  J.  B.  Flaherty  (maintenance),  John  N.  McPherson  (transportation), 
Chas.  If.  Dey  (power).  Standing,  Jas.  E.  McConnell  (rolling-stock  and  shops). 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  MONTH 


Editor’s  Note.  Following  the  'precedent  established  in  the  December 
issue  of  ^^Co-operation”  we  shall  publish  in  this  column,  month  by  month,  a 
series  of  brief  statements  concerning  claims  or  suits  against  the  Railway 
which  the  claim  department  considers  interesting  or  helpful  to  us  all.  No 
names  will  be  mentioned.  The  intention  is  to  tell  the  employees  brieflif  the 
results  of  some  of  the  multitude  of  claims  brought  against  the  Railway  in 
the  hope  that  accidents  'may  be  lessened  in  number. 


CASE  5 


The  Railway  has  recently  paid  $2,250 
in  settlement  of  a suit  brought 
against  it  for  an  accident  which  occurred 
more  than  two  years  ago  on  Huntington 
avenue  at  West  Newton  street. 

The  conductor  of  the  car  involved  re- 
ported that  an  elderly  man  was  alight- 
ing from  a standing  car  and  in  some 
manner  tripped  over  the  reservation 
curbing  and  fell.  The  claimant  alleged 
that  the  car  suddenly  started  while  he 
was  alighting  from  it  and  threw  him  to 
the  ground.  As  a result  of  falling  he 
sustained  a fractured  knee  and  was  con- 
fined to  the  hospital  for  a period  of  two 
months. 

The  conductor  turned  in  the  names  of 
four  witnesses  to  the  accident.  The  first 
witness  corroborated  the  claimant  in  his 


version  of  the  accident.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  second  witness  were  so 
poorly  written  that  both  were  illegible. 
The  third  witness  stated  that  he  did  not 
see  the  accident  occur  but  did  see  the 
claimant  being  assisted  to  his  feet.  The 
name  of  the  fourth  witness  was  ficti- 
tious; investigation  by  the  claim  depart- 
ment disclosed  that  no  such  person  lived 
at  or  near  the  address  given. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  witnesses  to 
support  the  conductor’s  account  of  the 
accident  the  Railway  was  unable  suc- 
cessfully to  defend  this  suit. 

The  Lesson 

Secure,  if  possible,  the  names  of  actual 
eye  witnesses  to  all  accidents  and  then 
make  sure  that  the  writing  on  the  card 
can  be  read. 


DERAILMENTS  AND  SPLIT 
SWITCHES 

Good  progress  was  made  during  1928 
in  reducing  that  great  source  of  an- 
noyance, the  split  switch  and  derailment 
The  excellent  record  for  1927,  showing 
a marked  redaction  over  the  preceding 
year,  was  bettered  by  14  per  cent  in 
1928. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  a total 
of  243  derailments  during  1927  and  only 
209  during  1928.  In  the  latter  there 
were  195  surface  passenger  cars  in- 
volved, one  rapid-transit  train  and  thir- 
teen miscellaneous-service  cars,  snow- 
plows and  sand  cars. 

The  mileage  made  by  passenger  sur- 
face cars  during  the  year  was  4,598,318, 
an  average  of  23,586  miles  per  derail- 
ment or  split  switch.  On  the  rapid- 
transit  division  the  mileage  operated 
was  1,300,983  and  there  was  but  one  de- 
railment. 

Preventing  Repetition 
Most  of  the  derailments  and  split 
switches  on  the  surface  lines  were  of 
minor  importance  and  caused  no  delay 
to  other  cars.  The  average  delay  for  the 
entire  year  was  twelve  minutes  per  de- 
railment. 

Every  case  of  a derailment  or  split 
switch  is  fully  investigated.  After  the 
cause  is  determined,  action  is  immedi- 
ately taken  to  prevent  a second  derail- 
ment at  the  same  location. 


Much  interest  has  been  manifested  by 
all  departments  in  eliminating  this 
source  of  annoyance  and  delay  to  the 
public,  and  the  employees  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  good  showing  made 
during  the  past  year.  To  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  1928  achievement  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
flange  of  a surface-car  wheel,  which 
holds  the  wheel  to  its  path  on  the  rails, 
is  only  % inch  in  depth,  about  the  width 
of  one’s  thumb,  and  further  that  there 
are  232  electric  switches,  324  spring 
switches  and  many  keyed  switches 
through  which  the  “El”  cars  are  con- 
stantly passing.  In  spite  of  all  difficul- 
ties, however,  the  derailments  have  been 
halved  in  four  years. 
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KNOCKS  AND  BOOSTS— A COURTESY  CLINIC 


'^WO  preceding-  instalments  of  this  seri 
the  railway  organization  and  without, 
write  a lengthy  editorial  as  a result  of  re 
ing  like  actual  incidents  to  illustrate  the 

KNOCKS 

A passenger  boarding  a bus  asked  for 
tickets.  Hearing  the  operator  request 
that  fares  be  placed  in  the  box  she  de- 
posited therein  the  quarter  due  for  the 
tickets.  She  was  taken  to  task  for  the 
mistake  and  the  operator  refused  to  rec- 
tify it.  The  patron  considered  that  she 
had  been  treated  discourteously. 

Comment.  This  case  might  have 
been  easily  handled  in  a way  to  leave  the 
customer  in  a satisfactory  state  of  mind 
by  courteously  mentioning  the  rule  cov- 
ering such  cases,  at  the  same  time  issu- 
ing the  strip  of  tickets,  making  a nota- 
tion on  the  day  card  and  deducting  the 
25  cents. 


A standing  car  was  taking  on  passen- 
gers, when  an  intending  patron  started 
to  cross  in  front  of  the  car  from  the  left, 
just  as  the  car  was  starting.  Quick  ac- 
tion was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  to  prevent  an  accident.  After 
the  prospective  customer  had  crossed,  the 
car  went  on,  leaving  him  standing  in  the 
street. 

Comment.  The  door  should  have  been 
opened  for  the  patron,  as  the  course 
which  was  followed  by  the  operator 
would  appear  to  the  customer  to  be  in- 
considerate. It  is  possible  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  operator  was  too  closely 
concentrated  on  the  door,  causing  him  to 
overlook  the  belated  passenger  in  the 
first  place. 


A stranger  approached  the  operator 
of  a standing  car  and  asked  him  as  to 
the  leaving  time  of  the  next  car  on  an- 
other line,  which  happens  to  be  operated 
by  another  railway.  He  was  told:  “We 
don’t  run  those  cars,”  and  the  operator 
closed  the  door.  A bystander  directed 
the  man  to  the  next  car  of  the  same  line 
as  the  first  car,  for  information.  The 
operator  of  this  car  gave  the  desired  in- 
formation and  also  stated  where  the 
stranger  should  stand  to  board  the  car 
which  he  desired  to  take. 

Comment.  Here  is  an  interesting  case 
of  contrast  which  impressed  the  patron 
forcefully.  Even  if  the  first  operator 
was  not  familiar  with  the  schedule  of  the 
other  line  he  could  have  handled  the  in- 
quiry tactfully.  The  other  operator 
demonstrated  salesmanship,  evidently 
realizing  that  in  facilitating  the  business 
of  the  other  railway  he  was  making  a 
friend  for  the  “El.” 


es  appear  to  have  aroused  interest,  inside 
One  newspaper,  at  least,  was  inspired  to 
ading  the  February  page.  There  is  noth- 
essentials  of  good  service. 

BOOSTS 

An  excellent  and  very  recent  character 
study  of  an  operator  by  a patron  re- 
sulted in  the  following  characterization: 
He  is  always  courteous,  obliging  and  con- 
siderate of  commuters,  particularly  when  cars 
are  delayed  and  he  knows  that  delay  means 
embarrassment  to  clerks  who  cannot  report 
on  time.  In  crowds,  not  always  considerate 
of  the  position  of  men  in  the  car  service,  he 
holds  his  temper,  and  injects  a grain  of  hu- 
mor into  a situation  that  might  otherwise 
send  your  commuters  home  unhappy.  I have 
watched  Avith  much  interest  the  manner  in 
fvhich  he  handles  people  and  service,  and  be- 
lieve that  he  is  worthy  of  commendation, 
fince  men  like  him  add  to  your  service  and 
to  the  happiness  of  commuters. 

Comment.  This  word  picture  of  an 
ideal,  and  at  the  same  time  real  operator 
is  well  worthy  of  study.  It  provides  a 
“yardstick,”  so  to  speak,  by  which  any 
one  can  judge  his  own  performance. 
While  too  much  introspection  is  not 
good,  every  one  profits  by  occasional 
self-examination,  in  which  some  kind  of 
a standard  is  needed  for  comparison. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  customer  is 
valuable  in  this  connection. 


A customer  estimates  that  he  has  rid- 
den with  one  operator  four  hundred 
times  without  hearing  from  him  a dis- 
courteous, or  even  a curt  word.  The  oper- 
ator is  always  pleasant  and  is  especially 
careful  in  answering  questions.  More- 
over, he  is  commended  as  a speedy  and 
skilful  operator. 

Comment.  It  is  not  often  that  com- 
mendations are  received  from  patrons 
who  have  the  extended  opportunity  for 
observing  an  operator’s  characteristics  as 
was  true  in  this  case.  This  operator’s 
good  humor  comes  in  the  class  of  things 
that  “wear  well.” 


A patron  was  seized  with  dizziness  on 
a train,  and  left  it  to  get  into  fresher  air. 
He  lost  consciousness  on  the  station  plat- 
form, where  he  received  courteous  at- 
tention from  a starter.  The  starter  ren- 
dered the  necessary  assistance  and  of- 
fered to  take  the  patron  to  the  nearest 
hospital.  While  this  proved  to  be  unnec- 
essary, the  official’s  consideration  was 
greatly  appreciated. 

Comment.  Emergency  conditions,  such 
as  this,  offer  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  service.  The  gratitude  of  a patron 
who  is  assisted  in  sudden  illness  makes 
a warm  place  in  his  heart  for  the  “El” 
and  its  employees. 
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THE  LAW  OF  SURETYSHIP-— II 

The  Writer  Explains  the  Safeguards  Provided  to  Protect  One  Who  Becomes 
Surety  for  Another,  and  Points  Out  the  Means  for  Minimizing  the 
Chances  of  Loss  in  Business  Transactions  Involving  Suretyship 

By  H.  WARE  BARNUM,  Esq. 

General  Counsel  Boston  Elevated  Railway 


Editor’s  Note. — This  is  the  second 
and  final  instalment  of  the  abstract  of 
Mr.  Barnum's  lecture.  The  earlier  in- 
stalment appeared  in  the  March,  1929, 
issue,  page  39.  Extra  copies  of  that  is- 
sue may  be  secured  from  the  general 
manager’s  office. 

V.  Rights  of  Surety 

A Surety  has  certain  legal  rights 
which  cannot  be  taken  from  him  by 
either  the  Principal  or  the  Creditor. 
They  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Indemnity.  If  the  Principal  fails 
to  perform  the  contract  which  the  Surety 
has  guaranteed,  and  the  Surety  then 
pays  the  amount  due  to  be  paid  under  the 
contract,  the  Surety  can  immediately  sue 
the  Principal  for  the  amount  which  the 
Surety  has  paid.  Obviously  this  remedy 
may  prove  to  be  worth  little.  If  the 
Principal  has  gone  into  bankruptcy,  the 
Surety  can  “prove”  his  claim  in  the 
bankruptcy  court  and  collect  such  divi- 
dends as  the  assets  may  yield. 

(b)  Subrogation.  This  term  may  be 
defined  as  the  right  of  a Surety  who  has 
paid  the  debt  of  the  Principal  Debtor  to 
be  put  in  the  place  of  the  Creditor,  so 
that  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
rights  and  remedies  which  the  Creditor 
had  against  the  Principal  Debtor. 

The  sad  lot  of  a Surety  who  has  had 
to  make  good  on  account  of  a defaulting 
Principal  appeals  to  the  courts,  and  the 
courts  go  the  full  distance  in  giving  the 
Surety  every  possible  help. 

Thus  when  the  Surety  pays  the  Cred- 
itor the  full  amount  which  the  Principal 
was  obligated  to  pay,  the  Surety  can  re- 
quire the  Creditor  to  turn  over  to  the 
Surety  any  and  all  security  which  the 
Creditor  may  have  received  from  the 
Principal.  If,  for  example,  in  addition  to 
the  bond  with  the  Surety’s  signature  on 
it,  the  Principal  has  also  given  the  Cred- 
itor a mortgage  on  the  Principal’s  house, 
the  Surety  on  paying  the  debt  has  a 
right  to  have  that  mortgage  transferred 
to  himself  as  a means  of  reimbursement. 

Further,  the  Surety  has  a right  to 
take  over  such  a mortgage  even  though 
he  had  not  known  that  the  Creditor  was 
holding  such  a mortgage  as  additional 
protection. 

This  right  of  subrogation  may  be  spe- 
cially valuable  in  the  bankruptcy  court. 


The  Surety’s  right  to  indemnity  is  not 
a preferred  claim  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  Principal.  It  has  no  better  standing 
than  a hundred  other  claims  “proved,” 
and  may  yield  only  a small  dividend.  But 
if  the  claim  of  the  Creditor  paid  by  the 
Surety  is  a claim  entitled  to  priority  in 
bankruptcy,  the  Surety’s  right  of  subro- 
gation entitles  the  Surety  to  have  the 
benefit  of  such  priority. 

(c)  Contribution.  By  this  right  any 
one  of  several  Co-Sureties  who  pays 
the  Principal’s  debt  can  require  all  his 
Co-Sureties  who  have  remained  solvent 
to  share  the  burden  equally  with  himself. 

(d)  Exoneration.  Some  courts  have 
held  that  one  Surety  can  compel  his  Co- 
Sureties  to  contribute  toward  payment  of 
the  debt,  even  before  the  one  Surety  has 
made  any  payment  himself.  As  to  the 
right  of  exoneration,  however,  the  courts 
frequently  disagree.  Consequently,  in 
drawing  contracts  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
vide expressly  for  this  right. 

(e)  Security.  A Surety’s  best  oppor- 
tunity to  avoid  loss  is  before  he  signs  the 
contract  of  Suretyship.  He  may,  as 
Surety  Companies  frequently  do,  insist 
on  having  security  placed  in  his  hands 
to  protect  him  against  loss.  He  may  re- 
quire a stipulation  that  information  be 
given  him  from  time  to  time  of  the 
doings  of  the  Principal  and  that  the  Prin- 
cipal’s accounts  be  open  to  inspection. 
He  may  require  a complete  inventory  of 
the  Principal’s  assets  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  likelihood  of  being  called  upon  to 
pay,  and  in  order  to  know  what  property 
he  may  be  able  to  get  at  if  the  Principal 
wilfully  tries  to  avoid  his  obligation. 

The  Surety’s  best  protection  is  in  re- 
fusing to  act  as  Surety  unless  fully  se- 
cured, or  when  requested  to  so  act,  in 
suggesting  that  a Surety  Company  bond 
can  be  obtained  at  no  great  expense.  Of 
course  there  are  occasions  where  honor, 
friendship  or  Christian  charity_  call  for 
our  making  sacrifices,  taking  risks,  and 
suffering  losses.  The  cautions  here  given 
are  for  business  transactions. 

VI.  Circumstances  Under  Which  a 
Surety  Escapes  Liability 

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  position 
of  a Surety  is  dangerous. 


^Abstract  of  the  second  lecture  in  the  course  in  Law  for  Everybody,  ,T.  T.  Reynolds  and 
E.  M.  Brooks,  committee  in  charge,  delivered  at  Franklin  Union  and  Dudley  Street,  Thursday, 
Dec.  13,  1928. 
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The  position  of  a Creditor  who  has 
reason  to  fear  that  the  Principal  will  be 
unable  to  perform  his  contract  is  very 
far  from  being  free  of  danger,  even 
though  the  Creditor  has  a perfectly  sol- 
vent Surety. 

There  are  various  defenses  quite  tech- 
nical in  character  by  which  a Surety  may 
be  relieved  from  liability,  frequently  to 
the  surprise  and  chagrin  of  the  Creditor, 
the  astonishment  of  the  Principal,  and 
the  extreme  gratification  of  the  Surety. 
Many  of  these  defenses  are  based  upon 
the  right  of  the  Surety  to  subrogation, 
indemnity  or  contribution.  If  the  Cred- 
itor does  anything  which  destroys,  im- 
pairs or  lessens  these  rights,  he  is  sure 
to  find  that  he  has  lost  his  security  to 
the  extent  of  the  damage  done,  and  in 
many  cases  that  he  cannot  hold  the 
Surety  at  all. 

(a)  Absence  of  Liability  of  Principal: 

Most  defenses  which  would  render  the 
Principal’s  contract  invalid  and  relieve 
the  Principal  from  liability,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  fraud,  forgery  or  duress,  will 
also  relieve  the  Surety. 

As  a general  rule  a release  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Debtor  by  the  Creditor  without  the 
consent  of  the  Surety  releases  the 
Surety.  Also  if  the  Creditor  and  the 
Principal  make  a compromise  or  settle- 
ment of  the  debt,  the  Surety  is  dis- 
charged. By  entering  into  such  a re- 
lease or  compromise,  the  Creditor  has 
destroyed  his  right  to  sue  the  Principal. 
Consequently  the  ordinary  right  of  the 
Surety  by  subrogation  to  step  into  the 
shoes  of  the  Creditor  and  enforce  the 
Creditor’s  remedies  against  the  Principal 
at  once  becomes  worthless.  Having  thus 
destroyed  the  Surety’s  right  of  subro- 
gation, the  Creditor,  in  all  justice,  cannot 
hold  the  Surety. 

(b)  Alteration  of  Contract:  First, 

actual  physical  alterations.  If  such  are 
made  by  or  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creditor  and  without  consent  of  the 
Surety,  the  Surety  is  discharged  in  gen- 
eral from  all  liability. 

For  example,  an  administrator  made 
out  a bond  for  $4,000  and  got  two  friends 
to  sign  it  as  Sureties.  The  Probate 
judge  thought  that  the  bond  was  not 
large  enough,  took  his  pen  and  changed 
the  amount  from  $4,000  to  $5,000,  and 
told  the  administrator  to  get  two  more 
men  to  sign  as  Sureties,  which  was  done. 

Later,  suit  was  brought  upon  the  bond, 
and  it  was  decided  that  none  of  the  Sure- 
ties could  be  held.  Counsel  argued  that 
the  first  two  should  be  held  for  $4,000, 
as  the  bond  read  when  they  signed  it. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  law.  The  al- 
teration released  them  from  all  liability. 

Likewise  the  two  who  signed  after  the 


change  had  been  made  were  discharged, 
because  they  had  not  been  told  that  the 
bond  had  been  altered  after  the  first  two 
had  signed.  This  may  seem  technical, 
but  it  was  really  just,  because  their  right 
of  contribution  had  been  impaired  by  the 
alteration.  They  supposed  they  were 
signing  a bond  upon  which  there  were 
four  good  Sureties,  and  if  that  had  been 
so,  by  virtue  of  their  right  of  contribu- 
tion each  would  in  the  end  have  had  to 
bear  only  one-quarter  of  any  loss.  As 
their  right  of  contribution  was  impaired 
by  the  alteration  which  let  out  the  first 
two  sureties,  the  second  two  also  were 
completely  discharged. 

Practical  advice:  When  taking  a bond 
or  security,  do  not  accept  it  if  any 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  papers 
after  any  party  has  signed. 

Second,  Agreement  between  Creditor 
and  Principal  Changing  Terms  of  Con- 
tract. If  a material  change  in  the  con- 
tract secured  by  a bond  is  agreed  upon 
between  the  Principal  and  the  Creditor 
without  the  assent  of  the  Surety,  the  lat- 
ter is  discharged.  Some  courts  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  any  change  is  made, 
even  though  without  fraudulent  intent 
and  not  prejudicial  to  the  Surety  and 
even  though  beneficial  to  the  Surety,  the 
Surety  is  discharged.  In  such  cases  the 
Surety’s  liability  will  not  be  revived  by  a 
later  restoration  of  the  contract  to  its 
original  form.  According  to  some  de- 
cisions a Surety  is  discharged  only  if  the 
change  is  substantial,  and  according  to 
others  only  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Surety  might  be  injured  by  the  change. 

If  the  contract  as  changed  is  really  a 
new  agreement  for  a different  subject, 
the  Surety  is  not  held  because  he  has 
never  agreed  to  guarantee  that  contract. 

Practical  advice:  If  you  have  a con- 
tract, the  performance  of  which  is  guar- 
anteed by  a Surety  bond  or  other  se- 
curity, do  not  agree  to  any  change  in  the 
terms  of  the  contract  without  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Surety  or  taking  very 
competent  legal  advice,  unless  you  are 
willing  to  risk  losing  your  protection. 

(c)  Extension  of  Time.  An  agree- 
ment by  the  Creditor  with  the  Principal 
to  extend  the  time  of  payment  or  per- 
formance of  the  Principal’s  contract  ab- 
solutely releases  the  Surety,  if  made 
without  his  consent.  By  such  an  exten- 
sion the  Creditor  debars  himself  from 
bringing  suit  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  original  contract,  and  accordingly  he 
deprives  the  Surety  of  the  right  to  pay 
the  debt  Avhen  it  is  due  and  immediately 
to  bring  suit  in  the  Creditor’s  name. 

A binding  agreement  for  extension  of 
time,  even  for  one  day.  will  discharge  the 
Surety.  As  stated  before,  however,  the 
mere  failure  of  the  Creditor  to  take 
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action  to  compel  payment  does  not  dis- 
charge the  Surety. 

The  acceptance  of  a promissory  note 
at  the  time  the  debt  comes  due  consti- 
tutes an  extension  and  discharges  the 
Surety. 

if  in  the  agreement  for  extension  of 
time  the  Creuitor  provides  that  he  ex- 
pressly reserves  all  his  rights  against 
the  Surety,  the  latter  is  not  released.  In 
such  case  if  the  Surety  pays  up,  he  may 
proceed  at  once  against  the  Principal. 

Practical  advice:  If  you  have  a Surety 
Bond  or  security  for  a debt,  make  no 
agreement  with  your  Debtor  giving  him 
additional  time  tor  payment  of  his  debt 
or  performance  of  his  contract,  without 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Surety.  You 
have  the  right  to  be  a good  fellow  at 
your  own  expense,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  a Surety.  If  your  Debtor  is  very  per- 
suasive and  you  decide  to  agree  to  give 
him  time,  insert  a statement  that  you  ex- 
pressly reserve  all  rights  against  the 
Surety.  It  probably  will  protect  you. 

(d)  Surrender  or  Loss  of  Securities 
by  a Creditor.  Another  way  in  which  a 
Surety  may  be  released  from  liability  is 
where  the  Creditor,  having  in  his  posses- 
sion any  securities  of  the  Debtor  or  hav- 
ing means  to  satisfy  the  debt  relin- 
quishes such  an  advantage  or  by  negli- 
gence or  wilful  act  loses  the  securities. 
This  will  release  the  Surety,  because  the 
Creditor  has  thus  deprived  the  Surety 
of  his  right  to  be  subrogated  to  these 
rights  of  the  Creditor  against  the  Prin- 
cipal. 

So  if  the  Creditor  brings  suit  against 


the  Debtor  and  makes  an  attachment  of 
property,  discontinuance  of  the  suit  or 
other  discharge  of  the  attachment  re- 
leases the  Surety  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  the  value  of  the  security  which 
thereby  has  been  lost. 

(e)  Concealment  or  Non-disclosure. 
Where  the  honesty  or  integrity  of  an 
officer  or  employee  is  being  guaranteed 
by  a Surety,  there  is  a v/ell  established 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  Creditor  to  dis- 
close any  fraudulent  or  dishonest  acts 
of  the  Principal  of  which  he  has  knowl- 
edge, and  failure  to  do  so  will  release  the 
Surety  from  liability. 

Likewise,  if  an  employer  fails  to  dis- 
charge an  employee  whom  he  has  de- 
tected stealing  or  otherwise  defrauding 
him,  he  cannot  hold  a Surety  upon  the 
employee’s  bond  for  later  defalcations. 


C.  M.  T.  C. 

Young  men  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  24  years  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
enrollment  in  the  Citizens’  Military 
Training  Camps,  which  are  open  during 
June,  July  and  August.  No  obligation 
for  future  military  service  is  implied  by 
attendance  at  the  camps.  All  necessary 
expenses,  including  transportation,  uni- 
forms, etc.,  are  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment. Last  year  more  than  39,000 
young  men  attended  camps  and  thou- 
sands were  refused  admittance. 

Application  forms  will  be  furnished  by 
any  Army  post  or  recruiting  office,  or  by 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Washington,  D,  C. 


[Illustrated  London  News. 

EAKIA  MOTIVE  POWER  ON  THE  NEW  HAVEN 
There  have  heen  many  changes  in  the  rolling-stock  of  this  railroad  since  the  early  years  when 

this  picture  was  made 


CHANGES  IN  THE  RESERVE  FUND 


Fiscal  Year  1937- 
July  1,  1937  $1,000, 


Fiscal  Year  1938-39 


^000, 000 
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GENERAL.  FINANCIAL  DATA 

Revenue  exceeded  cost  of  service 

Operating  revenue  per  car-hour  (A.E.R.A.  std.).. 

Operating  revenue  per  car-mile  operated 

Average  fare  per  revenue  passenger 

Ratio  operating  expense  to  operating  revenue 

PASSENGERS  CARRIED 

Revenue  passengers  

Per  cent  5c  and  6i/4c  passengers 

Revenue  passengers  per  car-mile  operated 

OPERATING  FACTS 

Trips  operated  

Car-miles  operated: 

Rapid-transit  lines  

Surface,  two-man  

Surface,  one-man  

Motor  bus  

Total  miles  operated; 


1929 

$245,409.29 

$6.12 

60.63c 

9.268c 

65.33% 


32,745,247 

18.80% 

6.335 


668,681 

1,540,570 

1,443,564 

1,562,543 

621,747 

5,168,424 


ACCIDENT  DATA 

Accidents  per  10,000  car-miles 

Accidents  per  10,000  bus-miles 

Revenue  passengers  carried  per  accident 

Average  number  of  witnesses  per  accident 

COMPLAINTS  AND  DEFECTS 

Complaints  in  regard  to  car  service 

Employees  complained  of  by  car  riders 

Car  defects  reported  per  10,000  car-miles 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  POWER 

D.  c.  kw.-hr.  output  gross  for  month 

Maximum  kw.  load 

Tons  of  coal  consumed  for  power 

Lbs.  of  coal  for  power  per  d.c.  kw.-hr.  at  cars....... 

Operating  and  maintenance  cost  of  power,  in- 
cluding depreciation: 

Per  d.c.  kw.-hr.  for  car  service 

Per  revenue  car-mile 

Kw.-hr.  per  revenue  car-mile 


1.44* 

2.11* 

21,100 

3.22 


28 

133 

4.6 

24,169,100 

81,130 

19,225 

1.786 


0.822c 

4.04c 

4.921 


1928 

$159,985.97 

$6.31 

62.04c 

9.249c 

69.04% 

33,375,410 

19.23% 

6.488 


651,998 

1,486,117 

1,795,827 

1,354,165 

507,862 

5,143,971 

1.60* 

1.83* 

21,500 

3.22 


17 

106 

3.9 

26,906,095 

87,215 

21,257 

1.773 


0.815c 

4.39c 

5.387 


•Does  not  include  miscellaneous  accidents  or  derailments. 

April  18,  1929  *1.^^  EDWARD  Dana,  General  Manager. 
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The  “El”  Takes  You  There 


Photo  hy  Dadniun 

A BEAUTY  SPOT  ON  JAMAICA  POND 


To  All  '‘El”  Employees 


r N these  monthly  editorials  we  have  emphasized 
four  essentials  of  good  employer-employee  rela- 
tions. These  were  listed  conspicuously  on  the  front 
cover  of  the  December,  1928,  issue  of  “Co-operation,” 
reproduced  below  on  a reduced  scale. 


Let  us  focus  attention  upon  the  third  essential,  con- 
fidence, which  is  the  natural  result  of  contact  and  con- 
ference. 

Confidence  means  belief  in  the  integrity  and  ability 
of  one's  colleagues,  one's  fellow-workers.  Without  it 
no  man  or  tvoman  can  be  happy  in  ivork  or  can  ivork 
well. 

It  is  worth  a lot  of  effort,  if  such  is  necessary,  to 
gain  such  confidence. 
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NOVEL  ENTRANCE  TO  COLUMBIA  STATION 

To  Accommodate  Patrons  Desiring  to  Reach  the  Dorchester  Rapid-Transit  Exten- 
sion From  the  Southerly  Side,  a Bridge  With  Stairways  Has  Been 
Constructed,  Providing  a New  Entrance  to  the  Platform 


^HE  new  entrance  leading  from  Cres- 
cent  avenue  to  the  platform  of  Col- 
umbia Station  on  the  Dorchester  rapid- 
transit  extension  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic on  March  18, 

1929.  It  pro- 
vides a conve- 
nient entrance 
for  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  dis- 
t r i c t between 
Romsey  Street 
and  Crescent 
Avenue.  That 
the  improve- 
ment is  appre- 
ciated by  the 
public  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that 
a p p roximately 
42  per  cent  of 
the  total  num- 


ber of  passengers  entering  Columbia 
Station  use  this  entrance. 

The  entrance  was  built  by  the  transit 
department  of  the  City  of  Boston  at  the 
request  of  the 
board  of  trustees 
of  the  Railway. 
This  improve- 
ment is  in  line 
with  the  policy 
of  the  m.anage- 
ment  to  adapt 
and  make  chang- 
es in  the  railway 
property  wher- 
ever possible  to 
accommodate  the 
public. 

In  order  to  pro- 
vide this  conve- 
nience it  was 
necessary  for  the 


iiENTRANC| 
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PyPie  lox  AT  LEf  J 


COLUMBIA  ROAD 


ENTERS- 
HERE  * 

• AFTER  DEPOSITING 
. DIME  IN  SLOT 


ATTENDANTLiESS  ENTRANCE  AT  COLU3IBIA  STATION 
Above,  foot  of  south  stairway.  Below,  entrance  and  exit  turnstiles  on  station  platform. 
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transit  department  to  acquire  additional 
land  and  to  extend  the  station  platform 
approximately  20  feet  to  provide  room 
for  the  fare-collecting  facilities.  When 
later  the  station  platform  is  extended 
about  135  feet,  to  accommodate  6-car 
trains,  the  present  extension  of  the  plat- 
form will  become  part  of  the  permanent 
platform,  and  the  descending  stairway 
from  the  bridge  will  be  at  approximately 
the  end  of  the  extended  platform. 

The  transit  department  prepared  the 
necessary  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  construction  of  the  entrance  and  the 
work  was  performed  by  contract.  The 
work  was  started  on  Nov.  18,  1929,  and 
finished  March  15,  1929.  It  was  carried 
on  during  the  daytime,  although  a cer- 
tain amount  of  the  work  adjacent  to  the 
tracks  w^as  performed  during  the  night 
hours  when  train  service  is  suspended. 

The  closest  co-operation  was  neces- 
sary between  the  contractor  and  the  rail- 
way forces  in  order  that  the  work  might 
be  performed  in  safety  and  without  de- 
lay or  interruptions  to  the  train  service. 
The  Railway  furnished  the  use  of  the 
Cambridge  Subway  wrecking  crane  for 
erecting  the  steel  work  over  the  east- 
bound  track. 

The  fare-collecting  and  exit  equipment 
is  located  on  the  end  of  the  station  plat- 
form. It  comprises  one  standard  exit 
turnstile  and  one  Perey  high-type  pas- 


simeter,  which  is  for  entrance  only  and 
cannot  be  used  for  exit.  The  passimeter 
is  operated  by  dime-in-the-slot  control, 
with  no  electric  connections  of  any  kind. 
This  type  of  passimeter  is  intended  for 
use  at  locations  where  the  number  of 
patrons  served  does  not  warrant  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a change-booth 
equipment  and  attendant. 


BOSTON  ELEVATED  BOWLING  LEAGUE— 
R.  T.  LINES 

Final  Standing 

Won  Lost  Pintail 


Newman  75  37  37728 

Sprague  72  40  37360 

Power  63  40  38510 

Perron  61  51  36731 

McCrystal  58  .54  36354 

Thomas  5<  55  37163 

Butler  .35  77  36267 

Greene  27  85  34280 


High  team  single,  for  season,  Power 521 

High  team  three,  for  season,  Thomas 1448 

High  sin.  string,  for  season,  Ed.  Thomas  134 

High  3 strings,  for  season,  Dan  Shea 352 

Individual  Averages  (In  nearest  even  num- 
bers) 

Shea.  08;  Olin,  97;  Page,  95;  J.  ^IcCrystal. 
94;  Thomas,  94;  M.  Power,  93;  Barry,  92; 
Lyons,  91  ; Ledward,  91  ; Grant,  91  ; Callahan, 
91;  J.  F.  Power,  91;  Howard,  89;  Kelly,  89; 
Enright,  89;  Flood,  88;  Halpin,  88;  Scott,  88; 
Card,  88;  Smythe,  88;  F.  Coe,  88;  Nolan,  88; 
Flynn,  88;  McLaughlin.  88;  Toohill.  87;  J.  A. 
Power,  87;  J.  Regan.  86;  Maloney,  86;  W.  Mc- 
Crystal, 86;  Davis,  86;  Hurley,  85;  Black,  85; 
Greene,  85;  Sprague,  84;  Hirsch.  83;  Perron. 
83;  Lane,  79;  Peckham,  79;  Newman,  79;  But- 
ler, 77. 
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FEW  BFUE-UNIFOR3I  EMPLOYEES  LEAVE  “EL”  SERVICE 


A REMARKABLE  EMPLOYMENT  RECORD 


The  charts  above  and  below  tell  the 
employment  story  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  in  a striking  way,  as 
far  as  the  blue-uniform  men  are  con- 
cerned. Those  entering  the  service  num- 
bered 178  and  those  leaving  it,  313;  or 
135  more  left  the  service  than  entered 
it,  including  men  laid  olf  and  returning 
from  lay-off.  The  number  of  new  men 
hired  was  the  smallest  since  1922,  when 
none  were  hired.  Further,  only  thirteen 
resigned,  the  smallest  number  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  lower  chart  and 
less  than  one-tenth  the  number  who  re- 


signed in  1920.  The  num_ber  of  men  pen- 
sioned or  deceased  in  1928  was  the  larg- 
est for  many  years,  which  is  not  surpris- 
ing as  the  average  age  of  all  employees 
is  on  the  increase  due  to  the  permanency 
of  employment  with  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  upper 
diagram  that,  whereas  there  were  about 
2,000  men  entered  the  service  each  year 
and  2,000  left  it  in  the  period  from  1904 
to  1911,  the  actual  averages  from  1920 
to  1928  were  240  entered  service  and  325 
left  it. 


1920  1921  1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928 


1920  1921  1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928 


DETAILS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  RECORD— BLUE-UNIFOKMED  MEN 
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KNOCKS  AND  BOOSTS  — A COURTESY  CLINIC 

IN  a business  lik«  that  of  the  public  utility  it  is  difficult  to  learn  just  what  the 
patrons  think  of  the  service.  It  is  therefore  valuable  to  obtain  actual  reactions, 
favorable  and  unfavorable,  so  that  a constant  effort  can  be  made  to  give  the  custom- 
ers what  they  want.  The  following  continue  the  series  which  has  been  running 
in  several  issues  of  “Co-operation.” 


Knocks 

A fairly  young  woman  patron  reports 
that  when  on  a Watertown  2-man  car 
outbound  from  Harvard  Square  she 
asked  the  conductor  “Where  is  St. 
Mary’s  Street,  please?”  The  conductor 
was  talking  with  another  conductor  and 
the  patron  thought  he  said  “Beyond  the 
bridge.”  His  answer  was  hardly  intel- 
ligible. When  the  patron  said  that  she 
wanted  to  get  off  there  she  got  no  reply, 
the  conversation  between  the  two  em- 
ployees continuing  meanwhile.  The 
young  woman  rode  beyond  her  stop,  and 
when  she  asked  if  they  had  reached  St. 
Mary’s  street  yet,  the  conductor  replied 
“Oh  yes,  you’ll  have  to  walk  back.” 
When  reminded  that  he  had  been  asked 
to  stop  there  he  asked,  “Haven’t  you 
ears  and  eyes  yourself?” 

Comment.  This  conductor  should 
have  explained  clearly  at  first  where  the 
street  was.  While  a conductor  cannot 
be  expected  always  to  remember  that 
certain  passengers  wish  to  alight  at 
definite  points,  he  need  not  humiliate  a 
passenger  by  ridiculing  her  before  oth- 
ers as  this  one  felt  she  had  been  humili- 
ated. 


On  a Waverley  car  from  Harvard 
square  a trailer  conductor  was  asked 
how  to  get  to  Washington  street,  Bel- 
mont. He  took  out  a book  from  his 
pocket  and  referred  to  it,  then  stating 
“There  is  no  such  place.”  If  it’s  in  Bel- 
mont you’d  have  to  take  a Belmont  car 
anyway.  Referring  to  a card  the  patron 
said  “This  card  reads  Washington  street, 
Belmont,”  upon  which  the  conductor  re- 
plied “You’d  better  get  off  and  take  the 
next  Belmont  car.”  When  the  passenger 
hesitated  a man  near  by  said  “Excuse 
me,  madam,  but  this  man  doesn’t  know 
his  onions.  The  Belmont  car  is  taken 
off  and  this  car  goes  as  near  Washing- 
ton street  as  anv.  Get  off  at  Common 
and  walk  up  to  Washington.”  On  hear- 
ing this  some  men  in  the  car  poked  a lit- 
tle good-natured  fun  at  the  conductor, 
who  indulged  in  some  profane  and  abu- 
sive language. 

Comment.  This  patron  did  not  blame 
the  conductor  for  being  provoked  when 
teased,  but  he  might  have  employed  h'is 
sense  of  humor  and  passed  the  incident 
off  pleasantly.  He  was  at  fault,  how- 
ever, for  not  being  up  to  date  as  to  the 
Belmont  car,  at  least  so  the  patron 
thought. 


Boosts 

A young  man  was  pleased  by  the 
courteous  treatment  accorded  by  the 
operator  on  a Waverley  car  when  asked 
if  the  car  passed  Fairview  avenue.  The 
reply  was  “No,  we  do  not  pass  it,  but  I 
can  give  you  a transfer  to  the  Belmont 
bus  that  goes  past  Fairview.”  In 
handing  the  transfer  the  operator  ex- 
plained “It  is  only  a short  way  from 
the  corner  of  Grove  to  Fairview.  If  you 
are  in  a hurry  it  would  be  just  as  quick 
to  walk.”  On  being  thanked  for  the  in- 
formation, he  replied  “You’re  welcome.” 

Comment.  Noteworthy  here  were  the 
familiarity  of  the  operator  with  the 
neighborhood  and  anxiety  to  direct  the 
patron  by  the  very  best  route. 


A passenger  transferred  to  a Con- 
cord avenue  bus  from  an  inbound  Wav- 
erley-Arlington  car  at  Grove  street. 
Asked  if  the  bus  would  take  the  pas- 
senger to  the  Belmont  town  hall  the 
operator  replied  courteously  “No, 
madam,  we  only  go  as  far  as  Concord 
avenue,  but  I can  give  you  a transfer 
that  will  take  you  there  on  the  Belmont 
bus.”  Asked  where  the  transfer  should 
be  made,  he  said,  “At  the  corner  of  Con- 
cord avenue,  that’s  as  far  as  we  go.” 
When  the  bus  reached  the  corner  the 
operator,  pointing  to  the  place  to  board 
the  other  bus,  said,  “Stand  there  and  the 
bus  will  be  along  in  a few  minutes. 

Comment.  Said  the  patron  in  relat- 
ing the  incident,  “This  operator  gave 
full  information,  was  pleasant  about  it 
and  aided  me  materially  by  pointing  out 
the  place  to  wait  for  the  other  bus.” 


A lady  patron  with  a small  boy 
boarded  a Huntington  Avenue  car  in  the 
Park  street  subway  station  telling  the 
conductor  that  she  wished  to  go  to  the 
Children’s  Hospital.  He  said  “Long- 
wood  avenue.”  When  that  avenue  was 
reached  he  called  out  the  name  several 
times,  then  helped  the  little  boy  off  with 
great  consideration.  Turning  to  the 
mother  he  said  “Wait  on  this  corner  for 
the  bus.  It  will  take  you  right  to  the 
door.  You  will  not  need  a transfer.” 
He  then  boarded  his  car  and  was  off. 

Comment.  This  patron  thought  that 
the  conductor  did  even  more  than  could 
be  reasonably  expected  and  received  a 
good  impression  of  the  service  of  the 
Railway. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  DEBATE 

As  the  last  issue  of  “Co-operation’’ 
was  on  the  press,  the  debate  between  the 
representatives  of  the  public-speaking 
classes  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminat- 
ing Company  of  Boston  and  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  was  being  held.  There 
was  just  opportunity  to  report  the  win- 
ning of  the  debate  by  the  Edison  team, 
with  a vote  of  two  to  one  on  the  part 
of  the  judges.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  of  judges  praised  the  work  of  both 
teams  highly. 

After  the  debate  Mr.  Dana,  the  presid- 
ing officer,  stated  that  the  Railway  would 
present  a cup  to  the  winners.  This  was 
done  in  Mr.  Dana’s  office  on  April  30, 
both  teams  being  present  as  well  as 
others  interested  in  the  presentation, 
and  including  a number  of  newspaper 
representatives.  The  cup  on  its  base 
stands  about  18  inches  high  and  bears 
the  following  inscription:  “Presented  to 
the  public-speaking  class  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Bos- 
ton by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  in 
recognition  of  the  winning  of  the  Edi- 
son-Elevated debate  on  April  24,  1929.” 

In  presenting  the  cup  Mr.  Dana  con- 


gratulated the  winners  and  expressed 
his  pleasure  in  the  friendly  competition 
which  will  enhance  the  already  great 
cordiality  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
great  corporations  concerned.  He  said 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  extend  the 
competition  to  include  other  utilities,  re- 
sulting possibly  in  the  formation  of  an 
inter-utility  league.  For  the  winners 
Mr.  Hayes  received  the  cup  and  com- 
plimented the  Elevated  team  upon  its 
sportsmanship  and  debating  ability. 

The  Boston  evening  newspapers,  on 
April  30,  gave  considerable  publicity  to 
the  cup  presentation,  reproducing  group 
photographs  taken  by  their  own  staffs. 

USE  OIL  AS  BUS  FUEL 

Mitten  Management,  which  operates 
the  local  transportation  system  in  Phila- 
delphia, has  developed  oil  as  a substitute 
for  gasoline  in  its  buses.  The  neces- 
sary auxiliary  equipment,  originally  de- 
vised by  a young  New  Zealander,  has 
been  in  use  for  some  time  on  a limited 
number  of  buses.  It  is  not  prohibitive 
in  cost.  The  buses  operate  well  on  this 
fuel  and  apparently  the  choice  of  fuel 
depends  largely  upon  the  relative  costs 
of  gasoline  and  oil. 


GENERA!.  MANAGER  AWARDS  DEBATING  CUP 


Seated,  left  to  right,  J.  V.  Macdonald,  Miss  Catherine  C.  McCormack,  Mrs.  Minnie  R.  West, 
Robert  E.  Hayes,  all  of  the  Edison  Company.  Standing,  left  to  right,  Henry  H.  Norris, 
James  E.  McConnell,  Chas.  H.  Day.  Edward  Dana,  John  N.  McPherson,  John  B.  Flaherty,  all 
of  the  Elevated  Railway,  Herbert  W.  S'aul,  Edison  Company. 
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SOME  ACCIDENT  DATA 
WORTH  STUDYING 

The  records  of  car  and  bus  accidents 
which  are  put  into  convenient  form  for 
study  and  reference  in  the  accompanying 
charts  reflect  the  results  of  the  efforts  to 
reduce  accidents  which  have  been  ex- 
erted recently.  These  efforts  have  been 
concentrated  largely  on  the  surface  car 
lines  with  the  remarkable  results  out- 
lined by  Col.  W.  V.  Bingham  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  “Co-operation.”  In  March, 
1929,  the  car  accidents  per  10,000  car- 
miles  reached  the  remarkably  low  figure 
of  1.437,  the  lowest  for  the  entire  period 
shown  in  the  charts,  and  more  than  10 
per  cent  lower  than  in  March,  1928, 
when  the  record  was  already  highly 
creditable. 

The  bus  record  has  not  been  as  good 
as  formerly,  and  the  bus-accident  rate 
has  shown  a tendency  to  rise  for  more 
than  a year.  This  will  undoubtedly  comp 
under  control  as  the  details  of  safe  bus 
operation  are  analyzed.  Over  a period 
of  four  years,  however,  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  bus-ac- 
cident situation. 


PUBLIC-SPEAKING  COURSE 
CLOSES 

The  fourth  and  most  successful  season 
of  public-speaking  instruction  closed 
with  a dinner  and  “talk-fest”  at  the 
Westminster  Hotel,  on  Monday  evening, 
April  29.  About  thirty  men  attended. 
James  E.  McConnell,  alternate  member 
of  the  debate  team,  acted  as  toastmaster 
and  called  upon  Edward  A.  Sullivan,  the 
instructor,  and  practically  all  of  the 
others  in  the  group,  including  guests, 
for  brief  remarks.  There  was  thus  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
the  instruction. 


“WHAT  PRICE  MONOPOEA— MAXIMUM 
USEFULNESS” 

By  J.  P.  BARNES 

Electric  railway  managements  should  con- 
trol all  local  transportation  in  their  re- 
spective communities,  but  they  are  not  going 
to  be  permitted  to  do  it  unless  they  give 
maximum  service.  For  years  the  electric 
railway  industry  has  been  lulled  into  a feel- 
ing of  security  by  constant  reiteration  of  the 
statement  “local  transportation  is  a natural 
monopoly.”  This  statement  may  have  been 
true  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  true  now.  New 
times,  new  agencies  and  new  methods  are 
here. 

That  local  transportation  operated  as  a 
monopoly  usually  benefits  cities,  car  riders 
and  companies  themselves  is  true,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  no  company  is  going  to  be  per- 
mitted to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  furnish 
transportation  in  any  given  community  unless 
it  gives  the  best  service  possible  at  the  most 
economical  rate.  I mean  that  electric  rail- 
way management  should  offer  whatever  serv- 
ice is  demanded  by  the  public  .and  for  which 
it  is  willing  to  pay. 

The  whole  situation  sums  itself  up  in  just 
five  words:  “What  price  monopoly? — Maxi- 
mum usefulness.” 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  MONTH 


Editor’s  Note.  Following  the  precedent  established  in  the  December 
issue  of  ^'Co-operation'^  we  shall  publish  in  this  column,  month  by  month,  a 
series  of  brief  statements  concerning  claims  or  suits  against  the  Railway 
which  the  claim  department  considers  interesting  or  helpful  to  us  all.  No 
names  will  be  mentioned.  The  intention  is  to  tell  the  employees  briefly  the 
results  of  some  of^  the  multitude  of  claims  brought  against  the  Railway  in 
the  hope  that  accidents  may  be  lessened  in  number. 


CASE  6 


■p\URING  September,  1926,  in  the 
^ forenoon  of  a clear  day,  an  automo- 
bile was  being-  driven  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  an  electric  car  in  Garden  Street, 
Cambridge,  going  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  car. 

The  plaintiff  was  in  the  front  seat  of 
a touring  car  driven  by  her  husband 
and  five  others  were  in  the  automobile. 

The  plaintiff  and  her  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  the  driver  looked  to  his  left,  put 
out  his  hand  and  made  a left  turn  to  go 
into  a side  street.  He  had  to  stop  on  the 
car  track  on  account  of  traffic  and  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony  was  standing 
there  for  about  three  minutes. 

When  the  occupants  of  the  automobile 
were  aware  that  the  electric  car  was 
coming  the  driver  put  his  gears  in  re- 
verse because  he  could  not  go  forward. 
Just  as  the  automobile  started  back- 
wards, it  was  struck  by  the  electric  car 
on  the  left  side  and  was  pushed  off  track. 
The  car  went  many  feet  beyond  the  au- 
tomobile before  it  was  stopped. 

Our  operator  reported  that  the  auto- 
mobilist  was  going  in  the  same  direction 
and  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  car  in 
Garden  Street;  that  he  turned  left  to  go 
into  Mason  Street  without  giving  any 
warning.  The  operator  said  that  he  re- 
versed power  but  the  body  of  the  car, 
right  side  front,  struck  the  left  front 
wheel  and  mud-guard  of  the  automobile, 
bending  the  mud-guard  somewhat.  The 
names  and  addresses  of  three  witnesses 
were  received  with  the  accident  report. 

At  the  trial  of  the  case  our  operator 
told  the  jury  a very  clear  and  convinc- 
ing story  of  the  accident.  The  Railway 
had  only  one  witness  to  corroborate  the 
story  of  our  operator,  as  the  other  two 
witnesses  could  not  be  called.  One  had 
given  a fictitious  name  and  the  other 
had  moved  to  North  Carolina. 

The  plaintiff,  a housewife,  aged  37 
years,  claimed  serious  injuries,  and 
stated  that  she  had  been  confined  to  bed 
for  about  four  weeks  and  constantly  un- 
der the  care  of  a physician. 

Evidently,  the  jury  believed  the  testi- 
mony of  the  plaintiff  and  her  witnesses 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  accident 
occurred,  for  they  awarded  her  a ver- 


dict of  |2,381.61,  which  had  to  be  taken 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Railway  to  sat- 
isfy this  judgment. 

The  Lessons 

“Case  of  the  Month  No.  4,”  printed 
in  March,  illustrated  the  result  of  an 
obviously  very  serious  accident.  The 
present  case  shows  the  result  of  an  ap- 
parently very  slight  accident.  From  the 
report  of  the  operator  it  can  be  seen 
that  this  was  apparently  a very  trivial 
accident,  the  only  damage  reported  being 
the  bending  of  one  of  the  mud-guards 
of  the  automobile.  And  yet  the  jury 
found  that  the  force  of  the  impact  was 
severe  enough  to  injure  the  plaintiff  to 
the  amount  stated  above.  And  so  it  can 
be  seen  that  even  accidents  which  seem 
to  be  slight,  and  to  consist  only  of  small 
property  damage,  carry  with  them  the 
opportunity  to  make  claim  for  serious 
peponal  injury,  and  even  when  the 
claims  are  unfounded  or  exaggerated, 
the  Railway  may  have  to  pay  for  them. 

Lesson  1.  A driver  of  an  automobile 
having  passed  an  electric  car  which  is 
going  in  the  same  direction,  may  do  the 
most  unexpected  thing.  Therefore,  a 
careful  operator  is  one  who  anticipates 
just  such  unexpected  acts,  especially 
where  an  intersecting  street  is  close  at 
hand,  and  have  his  car  under  such  con- 
trol that  a collision  will  not  occur. 

Lesson  2.  No  operator  should  assume 
that  a vehicle  which  has  stopped  on  a 
car  track  will  be  off  the  track  before  his 
car  reaches  it,  but  on  seeing  the  vehicle 
he  should  reduce  the  speed  of  his  car  at 
once  so  that  an  accident  may  be  avoided. 

Lesson  3.  This  accident  carries  with 
it  a further  lesson,  namely,  that  the 
car  operator  should  know  that  if  pass- 
ing traffic  is  going  to  stop  an  automobile 
on  his  track,  when  it  has  turned  to  cross 
the  street,  he  should  make  allowance  for 
it  and  stop  his  car  in  time. 

These  lessons  are  especially  imnortant 
just  at  this  time,  since  automobile  traf- 
fic is  bound  to  continue  to  increase  and 
reach  its  peak  as  the  summer  season  ad- 
vances, thus  correspondingly  increasing 
highway  congestion  and  the  hazard  of 
automobile  collisions. 
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THE  COMMON  CARRIERS’  LIABILITY— I 

Due  to  Its  Public  Nature  a Utility  Is  Subject  to  Special  Regulations  and  Assumes 
Special  Responsibilities — Within  Constitutional  Safeguards  It  Must 
Furnish  Reasonable  Service  at  Reasonable  Rates 

By  HENRY  S.  MacPHERSON,  Esq. 

Attorney-at-Law,  Boston,  Mass. 


A RAILROAD  or  railway  is  a public 
carrier.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
define  the  duties  and  the  nature  of  a 
public  carrier  is  to  set  out  those  features 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  operation 
of  any  other  ordinary  business. 

1.  Nature  of  Calling 
It  is  elementary  that  carriers  are  vital 
necessities  to  the  wellbeing  of  a com- 
munity. It  is  obvious  that  the  growth  of 
any  community  is  dependent  upon  their 
proper  operation.  Because  of  this,  gov- 
ernments, federal  and  state,  have  found 
it  necessary,  to  encourage  their  develop- 
ment. Franchises  to  maintain  tracks  on 
the  public  ways  and  virtual  monopoly 
have  been  granted  carriers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  them. 

In  return  for  this  grant  of  special 
privilege,  and  because  of  the  public  na- 
ture of  the  enterprise,  the  public  exacts 
the  right  to  lay  certain  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  and  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  its  operation.  These 
rules  and  regulations  constitute  the  law 
of  carriers. 

Duties  to  the  Public  at  Large 
The  first  duty  of  the  carrier  is  to 
serve  all  without  discrimination.  If  any 
person  properly  presents  himself  for 
transportation,  and  offers  to  pay  the  es- 
tablished fare,  the  carrier  is  under  legal 
obligation  to  carry  him.  It  cannot  dis- 
criminate between  persons  or  classes  of 
persons.  The  prospective  passenger 
must  present  himself,  of  course,  in  a 
proper  manner  and  at  a place  recognized 
by  the  carrier  as  a proper  place  for 
loading  passengers.  There  is  no  obli- 
gation to  carry  an  intoxicated  person 
or  one  afflicted  with  a contagious  disease. 
With  regard  to  these  classes,  the  carrier 
owes  the  duty  to  others  to  refuse  to 
carry  them. 

To  serve  without  discrimination  means 
that  the  carrier  will  provide  all  proper 
persons  with  equal  facilities.  Equal  fa- 
cilities does  not  necessarily  mean  the  same 
facilities.  Take  the  case  of  the  “Jim 
Crow”  cars  in  the  South,  today.  The 
carrier  requires  those  passengers  of  the 
white  and  colored  passengers  to  ride  in 
separate  cars,  or  sections.  A member 
of  either  race  cannot  use  the  car  desig- 
nated for  the  other.  This  matter  was 
tested  on  the  grounds  of  discrimination. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  held 
that,  inasmuch  as  each  race  is  afforded 
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equal  facilities  and  the  same  accomoda- 
tions, mere  separation  will  not  in  and  of 
itself  constitute  discrimination. 

Regulations 

The  carrier  submits  to  other  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  public.  It  is  re- 
quired that  a schedule  of  service,  neces- 
sary for  public  welfare  and  convenience 
be  maintained.  When  and  where  to  run 
cars  is  not  wholly  within  the  discretion 
of  the  carrier.  The  public  has  a voice  in 
the  matter. 

And  so,  likewise,  with  the  rate  of  fare. 
The  public  demands  that  a carrier 
charge  no  more  than  a reasonable  rate 
for  transportation  and  then,  through  its 
proper  agency,  defines  what  is  reason- 
able. This  power  of  the  public  is  sub- 
ject to  certain  constitutional  limitations 
which  require  that  there  cannot  be  a 
deprivation  of  the  property  without  due 
process  of  law  and  a fair  return  on  its 
investment  must  be  allowed  the  carrier. 

Being  clothed  with  public  interest,  the 
duty  of  a continuous  service  without  in- 
terruption is  imposed  upon  the  carrier. 
In  the  enforcement  of  this  duty,  the 
state  can  project  itself  into  a labor  dis- 
pute, where  the  continued  operation  of  a 
line  is  threatened. 

These  matters  convey  a general  idea 
of  the  duties  imposed  upon  a railroad  or 
railway  by  the  community  itself. 

Duty  of  Passengers  and  Users 

The  carrier  owes  certain  duties  to 
those  who  come  into  direct  contact  with 
it,  either  as  shippers  of  express  matter 
or  as  passengers  for  transportation.  The 
rules  of  law  regarding  the  liability  of 
the  carrier  for  loss  or  destruction  of 
goods  are  different  from  those  concern- 
ing the  liability  for  injury  to  passengers. 

Consider,  first,  the  subject  of  property. 
The  common  law  places  upon  the  carrier 
of  goods  an  extraordinary  liability.  The 
general  rule  has  always  been  that,  with 
certain  exceptions  which  we  shall  men- 
tion, a carrier  is  responsible  for  all  loss 
or  destruction  of,  or  injury  to  any  goods 
that  it  has  contracted  to  carry.  This  li- 
ability is  exceptional  and  extraordinary 
in  that  it  fixes  liability  without  regard  to 
the  carrier’s  negligence.  In  fact  it  has 
been  held  that  any  proof  of  the  carrier’s 
fault  is  immaterial  and  therefore  unnec- 
essary. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
liability  in  these  cases  is  called  an  in- 
surer’s liability. 
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This  rule  still  stands  in  the  absence  of 
a different  agreement  between  carrier 
and  shipper,  where  there  is  an  agree- 
ment made  that  governs  the  relation- 
ship. What  may  agreed  to  is  subject 
to  some  limitations  made  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

But  where  there  is  none,  the  insurer’s 
liability*  prevails,  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions : 

1.  Where  damage  is  caused  by  the 
act  of  God,  the  carrier  is  not  liable.  This 
has  been  generally  held  to  mean  a cas- 
ualty, not  due  to  human  agency;  it 
means  the  forces  of  nature  as  opposed  to 
the  act  of  man,  those  things  which  can- 
not be  foreseen  or  protected  against. 
Thus,  lightning  and  earthquake  have 
been  held  to  be  acts  of  God,  while  a frost 
in  Januaiw,  because  not  unexpected,  has 
not  been  held  so,  for  these  purposes. 

2.  When  damage  is  brought  about  by 
the  public  enemy,  for  example,  when  the 
anned  forces  of  a public  enemy  seize 
goods  from  the  carrier,  the  carrier  will 
not  be  held  responsible. 

3.  "VMiere  the  shipper  has  contributed 
to  the  damage  by  his  own  act.  If  the 
shipper  fails  properly  to  prepare  the 
goods  for  the  intended  journey,  or  if  he 
gives  erroneous  directions  or  instruc- 
tions, the  carrier  has  been  held  to  be 
exempt  from  liability. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  exception  to 
this  extraordinary  rule  is  where  the 
damage  is  due  to  the  inherent  nature  of 
the  property.  For  example,  where  goods 
feraient  or  become  spontaneously  ignited, 
through  no  fault  of  the  railroad  the  road 
is  not  held  responsible. 

"UTiere  property  is  in  the  custody  of  a 
passenger,  such  as  personal  baggage,  the 
road  is  liable  only  for  its  own  negligence 
and  is  in  no  sense  an  insurer.  It  has 
been  held  that  where  an  employee  has 
told  a passenger  that  it  was  “all  right” 
to  leave  a bag  in  a car,  and  the  bag 
was  stolen,  the  carrier  was  liable. 

Passengers 

Before  taking  up  the  carrier’s  liability 
to  a passenger,  it  is  necessaiw  to  deter- 
mine who  is  a passenger,  and  when  this 
status  commences  and  terminates. 

With  respect  to  elevated  structures 
and  subways,  a person  is  deemed  a pas- 
senger and  is  entitled  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  carrier,  as  such,  from  the 
time  he  entered  on  the  premises,  in  a 
proper  manner  and  with  a bona  fide  in- 
tention of  becoming  a passenger,  within 
a reasonable  time.  One  who  goes  merely 
to  loiter  is  not  in  that  class. 

It  may  be  said  that  a person  becomes 
a passenger  when  he  places  himself  in 


the  care  of  the  carrier  with  that  inten- 
tion. Actual  entrance  into  the  trans- 
porting vehicle  is  not  the  test.  One  may 
be  a passenger  although  he  is  waiting 
for  a car.  On  the  other  hand  one  who 
enters  a car  and  fraudulently  avoids  the 
payment  of  his  fare  is  not  a passenger 
but  a trespasser. 

With  reference  to  surface  cars,  the  rule 
is,  that  one  does  not  become  a passenger 
until  he  comes  properly  into  actual 
physical  contact  with  the  car. 

This  relationship  continues  while  the 
person  is  in  the  exercise  of  proper  con- 
duct until  leaving  the  car.  Improper 
conduct,  such  as  alighting  while  the  car 
is  in  motion,  tenninates  the  relationship. 

Llabelity  to  Passengers 

A carrier  of  passengers  is  not  liable, 
absolutely,  for  the  safety*  of  passengers. 
It  is  in  no  sense  an  insurer.  It  is  li- 
able only  for  those  injuries  which  are 
caused  by  its  owm  negligence,  or  that  of 
its  employees,  in  failing  to  exercise  the 
proper  degree  of  care,  skill  and  diligence, 
for  the  safety  of  its  passengers.  It  is 
therefore  not  liable  for  any  accident 
which  the  exercise  of  that  degree  of  skill 
and  diligence  could  not  anticipate  or  pre- 
vent. 

Take,  for  example,  the  accident  which 
occurred  a few  years  ago  in  the  Park 
street  subway.  A passenger  was  con- 
veying motion-picture  films.  They  ex- 
ploded and  a number  of  persons  were  in- 
jured. The  employees  of  the  Elevated 
were  unaware  that  film  was  being  con- 
veyed. They  could  not  anticipate  the  ac- 
cident. and  thus  could  not  avoid  it. 
Therefore  unless  it  was  proven  that  the 
“El”  failed  to  do  something  that  it  was 
bound  to  do,  no  liability  could  be  es- 
tablished. 

The  proper  degree  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  degree  of  care  consistent  wdth 
the  operation  of  a dangerous  instru- 
mentality, and  the  slightest  degree  of 
negligence  will  render  the  carrier  liable. 
This  is  in  general  the  duty  owed  to  pas- 
sengers. 


Editor’s  Note.  The  second  part  of 
Mr.  MacPherson’s  lecture  deals  in  detail 
with  the  highly  important  subject  of 
negligence.  This  will  be  abstracted  in  a 
later  issue  of  “Co-operation.”  In  this 
latter  section  he  first  defines  general 
negligence  and  contributory  negligence. 
Then  he  covers  particular  cases,  such  as 
jostling  and  crowding,  sudden  stopping 
jerks,  defective  equipment,  responsibility 
of  the  carrier  for  negligence  of  em- 
ployees and  kindred  topics. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  IV 

In  This  Article  the  Author  Points  Out  the  Value  of  Logic  and  the  Close  Connection 
Between  Understanding  a Subject,  and  Ability  to  Express 
One’s  Self  Regarding  It 

By  GEORGE  FILLMORE  SWAIN,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Harvard  University 


Students  frequently  say  “I  under- 
stand that  but  I cannot  explain  it.”  Such 
a student  deceives  himself;  he  does  not 
understand  it. — G.  F.  Swain. 


Study  Logic 

Logic  is  the  science  of  correct  reason- 
ing. It  teaches  us  how  to  discover 
truth,  how  to  recognize  it  when  dis- 
covered, how  to  arrive  at  general  laws 
from  facts  collected  by  observation  or 
experiment,  and  how  to  deduce  new 
facts  from  those  already  found  to  be 
true.  It  is  thus  the  science  of  sciences, 
and  finds  its  application  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge.  The  training  of  his 
power  of  logical  thought  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  things  that  should  be  con- 
stantly aimed  at  by  the  student. 

Now  all  thinking  is  concerned,  first  of 
all,  Avith  terms  or  names  for  things  or 
qualities  or  conceptions  of  some  sort. 
Then,  it  is  concerned  with  comparisons 
of  things,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
identity  or  dissimilarity,  as  when  I say 
“Iron  is  a metal”  or  “all  metals  are  ele- 
ments,’’ each  of  which  statements  is  a 
proposition,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  which 
I must  be  able  to  discover.  Finally,  it  is 
concerned  in  deducing  new  propositions 
from  old  ones,  and  so  arriving  at  new 
truths,  as  when  I discover  from  the  two 
propositions  stated  above,  the  new  truth 
that  “Iron  is  an  element.” 

But  there  are  many  chances  for  error 
in  this  process;  for  instance,  I might 
say  : 

“To  call  you  an  animal  would  be  to 
state  the  truth” — to  which  you  would 
agree;  and,  “To  call  you  an  ass  would 
be  to  call  you  an  animal” — to  which  you 
would  also  agree;  for  which  I might  con- 
clude that,  “To  call  you  an  ass  would  be 
to  state  the  truth” — which  you  might 
have  a vague  idea  was  not  true.  If  you 
wish  to  be  sure  that  this  conclusion  is 
incorrect,  you  must  be  able  to  show  just 
why  it  is  incorrect.  The  study  of  logic 
would  enable  you  to  see  just  where  the 
error  lies.  You  must  not  be  governed 
by  vague  ideas  or  you  will  be  intellectu- 
ally at  anybody’s  mercy. 

In  the  logical  study  of  terms,  they  are 
classified  and  distinguished,  and  the  im- 
portance made  manifest  of  having  in 


mind  a clear  definition  of  the  meaning 
of  a term  before  reasoning  about  it. 
Many  terms  are  ambiguous,  as  already 
explained,  and  may  mean  many  different 
things,  as  for  instance  the  terms  “bill,” 
“church,”  “evil,”  “value,”  “social  jus- 
tice.” Here,  then,  the  importance  of 
definite  ideas  will  be  manifest. 

Pascal  laid  down  the  essentials  of  logi- 
cal method  in  the  statement,  “Define 
everything  and  prove  everything.”  In 
other  words,  do  not  attempt  to  think 
about  a term  until  you  have  defined  the 
term  and  have  a clear  idea  what  it 
means;  and  insist  upon  proving  every 
statement  at  which  you  arrive,  before 
accepting  it  finally  and  definitely;  al- 
though for  want  of  time,  you  may  be 
obliged  sometimes  to  accept  or  form  a 
conclusion  tentatively  or  provisionally. 
You  may  be  able  to  draw  correct  con- 
clusions from  stated  premises  even 
though  you  do  not  understand  the  terms 
of  the  premises.  For  instance,  if  I say, 
“Selenium  is  a dyad  element”  and  “A 
dyad  element  is  one  capable  of  replacing 
two  equivalents  of  hydrogen,”  I can 
correctly  draw  the  conclusion  that, 
“Selenium  is  capable  of  replacing  two 
equivalents  of  hydrogen,”  but  I cannot 
know  that  the  conclusion  is  correct  un- 
less I understand  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  in  the  premises  and  so  can  be  sure 
of  the  correctness  of  those  premises. 

Every  student  should,  therefore,  in 
the  writer’s  opinion,  take  a systematic 
course  in  logic,  or  carefully  study  by 
himself  such  books  as  Jevons’  “Ele- 
mentary Lessons  in  Logic”  or  John 
Stuart  Mill’s  “Logic.”  i 

^ “The  Principles  of  Argunaentation,”  by 
Baker  and  Huntington,  is  another  excellent 
book,  not  treating  of  formal  logic,  but  dis- 
cussing the  general  principles  which  should 
govern  the  preparation  of  a paper  or  argu- 
ment, the  principles  of  evidence,  and  the  logi- 
cal fallacies  in  reasoning.  It  is  recommended 
to  readers.  This  book  is,  or  has  been,  used 
in  the  course  in  English  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. and  similar  books  are  used  in  other  col- 
leges. A thorough  training  in  English  under 
(Footnote  concluded  at  bottom  of  next  col.) 


♦Copyright,  1927,  by  the  McGraw-Hill  BookCompany,  Inc. 
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Learn  to  State  a Thing  in  Different 

Ways  of  From  Different  Points  of 
View. 

Almost  anything  may  be  looked  at 
from  different  points  of  view,  or  a truth 
stated  in  different  ways,  and  it  may  ap- 
pear very  different  from  different  view- 
points. A student  should  practise  doing 
this,  first  stating  a principle  perhaps 
from  the  mathematical  point  of  view, 
and  then  in  simple  untechnical  language 
that  can  be  understood  by  one  who  is  not 
a mathematician.  The  habit  of  stating 
even  technical  matters  in  simple  un- 
technical language  should  be  practised 
continually.  As  Bishop  Berkeley  urged, 
we  should  “think  with  the  learned  and 
speak  with  the  vulgar.”  If  you  clearly 
understand  a proposition,  you  can  state 
it  in  clear  and  unambiguous  language, 
though  perhaps  not  in  Addisonian  Eng- 
lish. Students  frequently  say,  “I  under- 
stand that,  but  I cannot  explain  it.” 
Such  a student  deceives  himself : he  does 
not  understand  it.  If  he  understands  it 
thoroughly,  he  can  explain  it  clearly  and 
without  ambiguity  and  so  that  others 
will  understand  him.  For  this  reason  an 
acute  observer  can  get  the  mental  meas- 
ure of  a man  after  a few  minutes’  con- 
versation. Inaccurate  or  slipshod  think- 
ing will  surely  show  itself  in  speech. 

State  a Thing  Not  Only  Positively 
BUT  Negatively 

That  is  to  say,  state  not  only  what  it 
is,  but  what  it  is  not,  even  if  incom- 
pletely. Perceive  not  only  what  it  in- 
cludes, but  what  it  excludes.  When  a 
result  or  a principle  is  arrived  at,  it  is 
essential  not  only  to  see  that  it  is  true, 
but  how  far  the  reverse  is  untrue.  The 
student  does  not  really  understand  a 
thing  unless  he  recognizes  it  from  any 
point  of  view,  can  describe  it  from  any 
point  of  view,  can  state  it  in  language  to 
suit  the  particular  emergency,  and  can 
say  why  the  other  thing  is  untrue.  As 
Aristotle  says: 

“We  must  not  only  state  the  truth,  but 
the  cause  of  the  untrue  statement;  this 
is  an  element  in  our  belief;  for  when  it 
is  made  apparent  why  a statement  not 
true  appears  to  be  true,  our  belief  in  the 
truth  is  confirmed.” 

In  others  words,  we  must  analyze 
every  statement  which  is  the  result  of 
reasoning,  or  a statement  of  opinion,  and 
see  what  objections,  if  any,  can  be 
brought  against  it,  and  then  convince 
ourselves  where  the  truth  lies  and  why. 
The  lawyer  has  excellent  practice  in  do- 

a good  teacher  is  a good  training  in  logic,  for 
clear  and  logical  writing  requires  clear  and 
and  logical  thinking.  Nevertheless,  the  writer 
strongly  advocates  the  study  of  formal  logic 
also. 


ing  this,  for  in  making  his  own  argu- 
ment he  is  obliged  to  scrutinize  it  closely 
to  discover  what  objections  he  would 
make  to  it,  if  he  were  the  counsel  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  lawyer,  however,  does 
not  always  limit  himself  to  the  discovery 
of  the  truth,  but  often  seeks  to  discover 
and  bring  to  bear  unsound  but  plausible 
arguments  to  refute  the  other  side;  and 
by  his  skill  in  dialectics  he  may  often 
deliberately  “make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason.”  The  student  of  mathe- 
matics, on  the  other  hand,  does  not  gain 
in  that  study  much  practice  in  weighing 
evidence  or  seeking  objections  to  an  ar- 
gument, for  he  deals  with  principles 
which  are  rigid  and  not  open  to  ques- 
tion. Professor  Palmer,  in  his  interest- 
ing book,  “The  Problem  of  Freedom,” 
says:  “Until  we  understand  the  objec- 
tion to  any  line  of  thought,  we  do  not 
understand  that  thought;  nor  can  we 
feel  the  full  force  of  such  objections  un- 
til we  have  them  urged  upon  us  by  one 
who  believes  them.”  This  is  precisely 
what  the  advocate  endeavors  to  do  be- 
forehand, and  in  the  court  room  he  is 
very  sure  to  have  the  objections  to  his 
line  of  thought  urged  upon  him  and  the 
jury  by  one  who  at  all  events  appears  to 
believe  them. 

In  Studying  a Statement,  Observe 
Which  Are  the  Necessary  Words 

AND  Whether  There  Are  Any  Un- 
necessary Ones  Which  Might  Be 

Omitted. 

For  instance,  in  the  following  sen- 
tence, “When  a force  acts  upon  a body, 
and  the  point  of  application  of  the  force 
moves  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
action  of  the  force,  the  force  is  said  to 
do  work  on  the  body,”  what  is  the  neces- 
sity and  significance  of  the  qualifying 
phrase  “in  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
action  of  the  force?”  Are  these  words 
necessary,  or  could  they  be  omitted? 

Note  whether  another  word  could  be 
substituted  for  one  used,  without  ren- 
dering a statement  incorrect,  or  whether 
such  change  would  improve  it  and  make 
it  more  accurate.  For  instance,  in  the 
definition,  “Matter  is  that  which  can  oc- 
cupy space”  would  it  be  proper  to  sub- 
stitute “does”  for  “can”  or  “occupies” 
for  “can  occupy”? 

Note  what  word  or  words  should  be 
emphasized  in  order  to  convey  the  in- 
tended meaning.  In  the  sentence,  “Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor,”  several  widely  different  mean- 
ings may  be  conveyed  according  to  the 
word  which  is  emphasized. 

Students  frequently  seem  to  lack  all 
sense  of  proportion  and  fail  to  acquire 
definite  ideas  because  they  do  not  see 
the  meaning  or  necessity  of  qualifying 
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words  or  phrases,  or  because  they  do 
not  perceive  where  the  emphasis  should 
be  placed. 

Reflect  upon  what  is  Read:  Illus- 
trate AND  Apply  a Result  after 

Reaching  It,  before  Passing  on  to 

Something  ElseN 

Apply  it  to  cases  entirely  different 
from  those  shown  in  the  book,  and  try  to 
observe  how  generally  it  is  applicable. 
Do  not  leave  it  in  the  abstract.  An  in- 
fallible test  of  whether  you  understand 
what  you  have  read  is  your  ability  to  ap- 
ply it,  particularly  to  cases  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  used  in  the  book.  An 
abstract  idea  or  result  not  illustrated  or 
applied  concretely  is  like  food  undi- 
gested; it  is  not  assimilated,  and  it  soon 
passes  from  the  system.  In  illustrating, 
so  far  as  time  permits,  the  student 
should  use  pencil  and  paper,  if  the  case 
demands,  draw  sketches  where  applica- 
ble, write  out  the  statement  arrived  at 
in  language  different  from  that  used  by 
the  author,  study  each  word  and  the 
best  method  of  expression,  and  practise 
to  be  concise  and  to  omit  everything 
unnecessary  to  the  exact  meaning. 
Herndon  in  his  “Life  of  Lincoln”  says 
of  that  great  man,  “He  studied  to  see 
the  subject  matter  clearly  and  to  ex- 
press it  truly  and  strongly;  I have 
known  him  to  study  for  hours  the  best 
way  of  three  to  express  an  idea.” 
This  kind  of  practice  inevitably  leads  to 
a thorough  grasp  of  a subject. 

Some  of  these  principles  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  considering  the  study  of  the 
algebraical  conditions  under  which  a 
certain  number  of  unknown  quantities 
may  be  found  from  a number  of  equa- 
tions. The  student  will  perhaps  find  the 
necessary  condition  expressed  by  the 
statement  that  “the  number  of  independ- 
ent equations  must  equal  the  number  of 
unknown  quantities.”  Now  this  state- 
ment makes  little  or  no  concrete  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  most  students. 
They  do  not  understand  exactly  what 
it  means,  and  they  can  easily  be  trapped 
into  misapplying  it.  To  study  it,  the 
student  should  ask  himself  what  each 
word  of  the  statement  means,  and 
whether  all  are  necessary.  Can  the 
word  “independent”  be  omitted?  If  not, 
why  not?  What  does  this  word  really 
mean  in  this  connection?  Must  each 
equation  contain  all  the  unknown 
quantities?  May  some  of  these  equations 
contain  none  of  the  unknown  quantities? 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  things 
if  there  were  fewer  equations  than  un- 
known quantities?  What  if  there  were 
more  equations?  and  so  on. 

1 “It  is  not  enough  to  know,  we  must  also 
apply;  it  is  not  enough  to  will,  we  must  also 
do.”— Goethe. 


EDUCATIONAL  SEASON  ENDS 

Certificates  were  awarded,  on  May  13, 
to  about  570  persons  at  the  closing  ex- 
ercises of  the  seventh  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway. 
About  400  of  those  entitled  to  receive 
certificates  attended. 

After  introductory  remarks  by  Chair- 
man Dana,  William  B.  Snow,  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  Boston,  spoke 
on  “Keeping  Mentally  Fit.”  Mr.  Snow 
began  his  address  by  referring  to  Ed- 
ward Dana  and  Edward  E.  Whiting,  of 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway,  as  men  for 
whom  “keeping  mentally  fit”  seems  to 
offer  no  difficulties,  while  ordinary  mor- 
tals find  it  necessary  to  watch  them- 
selves continually  to  keep  the  human  ma- 
chine in  the  best  running  order.  The 
mental  and  the  physical  are  so  closely 
and  intricately  connected  that  the  first 
essential  for  complete  mental  fitness 
seems  to  be  physical  fitness,  and  our 
modern  theory  of  education  involves 
sending  the  whole  child  to  school  and  re- 
verting to  the  old  Roman  slogan,  a sound 
mind  in  a sound  body. 

Education  has  been  variously  defined 
as  learning  to  get  a living,  learning  to 
live  together;  and  the  objective  of  edu- 
cation may  be  said  to  be  a knowledge  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live  and  of  man’s 
place  in  it. 

Some  years  ago,  said  Mr.  Snow,  a com- 
mittee of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation gave  as  the  great  objectives 
which  a complete  education  should  en- 
deavor to  attain:  (1)  health  (2)  worthy 
home  membership  (3)  command  of 
fundamental  processes  (4)  vocational 
training  (5)  good  citizenship  (6)  worthy 
use  of  leisure  (7)  fine  ethical  character. 

James  P.  Barnes,  president  of  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Association 
and  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Railway  was 
the  second  speaker.  He  used  the  slogan 
“It  can  be  done,”  in  regard  to  the  future 
of  the  electric  railway  business. 

Mr.  Barnes  complimented  the  audience 
and  the  Railway  upon  the  achievements 
along  educational  lines  which  have  been 
accomplished  in  Boston.  He  said  that 
the  entire  industry  looks  to  Boston  for 
leadership  in  this  matter.  In  Louisville 
good  progress  has  been  made  also.  A 
notable  success  has  been  made  in  acci- 
dent reduction,  nartly  by  recognizing 
safe  operation.  Men  who  operate  for  a 
year  without  accidents  are  ^ entertained 
at  a banquet  along  with  similar  taxi-cab 
drivers.  'A  parade  of  the  former  in  the 
cabs  of  the  latter  precedes  the  dinner. 

A humorous  motion  picture,  “Wrong 
Again,”  the  distribution  of  certificates 
and  refunds,  and  a light  collation  fol- 
lowed the  addresses.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  E.  J.  Fitzgerald  and  orchestra. 


Fiscal  Year  1927-28 
July  1,  1927  $1,000,000 


CHANGES  IN  THE  RESERVE  FUND 


July  $353,208.21* 
Aug-.  408,570.65* 
Sept.  147,204.65* 
Oct.  79.421.50t 
Nov.  34.226.52f 
Dec.  280,536.75t 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 


Profit  and  loss  credit. 


$191,381.71f 

7o,469.39f 

159.985.97t 

43,542.45f 

93.645.42t 

179,790.771 

..$666,500.98 


*Excess  of  cost  of  service  over 
revenue 

^1,000,001 


80QDOO 

6001000 


Fiscal  Year  1928-29 
July  1,  1928,  $1,000,000 
July  $331,329.58* 

Aug.  398,356.82* 

Sept.  204,840.30* 

Oct.  3,135.31f 

Nov.  2,583.64t 

Dec.  225,043.O6f 


Jan. 

$74,244.54 1 

Feb. 

53,235.38* 

Mar. 

245.409. 29 1 

Apr. 

140,661.08t 

- ^2,000, 000 


1300,000 


fExcess  of  revenue  over  cost 
of  service 


40Q00( 


200,000 


-20QOOO 


1300,000 

1.400.000 

1.200.000 
1,000,000 
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GENERAL,  FINANCIAL  DATA 

Revenue  exceeded  cost  of  service 

Operating  revenue  per  car-hour  (A.E.R.A.  std.).. 

Operating  revenue  per  car-mile  operated 

Average  fare  per  revenue  passenger 

Ratio  operating  expense  to  operating  revenue 

PASSENGERS  CARRIED 

Revenue  passengers  

Per  cent  5c  and  6^/4c  passengers 

Revenue  passengers  per  car-mile  operated 

OPERATING  FACTS 

Trips  operated  

Car-miles  operated: 

Rapid-transit  lines  

Surface,  two-man  

Surface,  one-man  

Motor  bus  

Total  miles  operated; 

ACCIDENT  DATA 

Accidents  per  10,000  car-miles 

Accidents  per  10,000  bus-miles 

Revenue  passengers  carried  per  accident 

Average  number  of  witnesses  per  accident 

COMPLAINTS  AND  DEFECTS 

Complaints  in  regard  to  car  service 

Employees  complained  of  by  car  riders 

Car  defects  reported  per  10,000  car-miles 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  POWER 

D.  c.  kw.-hr.  output  gross  for  month 

Maximum  kw.  load 

Tons  of  coal  consumed  for  power 

U)8.  of  coal  for  power  per  d.c.  kw.-hr.  at  cars 

Operating  and  maintenance  cost  of  power,  in- 
cluding depreciation: 

Per  d.c.  kw.-hr.  for  car  service 

Per  revenue  car-mile ; 

Kw.-hr.  per  revenue  car-mile 


1929 

$140,661.08 

$5.95 

58.68c 

9.290c 

66.75% 

30,881,509 

18.28% 

6.114 


641,988 

1,482,397 

1,378,158 

1,507,969 

601,028 

4,969,552 

1.572* 

1.665* 

21,440 

3.4 


19 

82 

4.5 


21,181,870 

85,120 

17,054 

1.808 


0.887c 

3.95c 

4.453 


1928 

$43,542.45 

$6.16 

60.38c 

9.286c 

70.28% 

30,299,148 

18.47% 

6.288 

609,821 

1,392,386 

1,641,147 

1,310,715 

474,225 

4,8L8,473 

1.595* 

1.982* 

20,520 

3.34 


8 

87 

4.0 


21,247,790 

84,940 

17,204 

1.818 


0.907c 

4.08c 

4.498 


*Does  not  include  miscellaneous  accidents  or  derailments. 

May  20,  1929  «^^8i  Edward  Dana,  General  Manager, 
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The  “El”  Takes  You  There 
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FROG  POND,  BOSTON  COMMON,  IN  MIDSUMMER 


To  All 

“El”  Employees 


The  last  of  the  four  C’s  of  good  employer-employee 
relationship  is  Co-operation.  The  others,  which  have 
been  discussed  on  this  page  in  recent  issues,  are 
Contact,  Conference  and  Confidence. 

Many  people  think  of  talk  about  co-operation  as 
'‘bunk.'"  They  have  been  unfortunate  in  coming  in 
contact  with  sham  co-operation,  not  the  real  article. 

What  the  real  thing  is  can  be  disclosed  by  breaking 
up  the  long  word  Co-operation  into  its  parts : 

“Co,”  the  prefix  means  with,  together. 

The  body  of  the  word  comes  from  the  Latin  verb 
operari,  meaning  to  work. 

“tion,”  the  suffix,  means  of  course  the  act  of. 

Combining  these  definitions  of  the  parts  of  the  word 
gives  us  a perfect  definition  of  the  whole,  namely,  the 
act  of  working  together. 

There’s  no  “bunk”  about  that,  for  how  could  a great 
railway  property  like  the  “El”  function  at  all  unless  all 
employees  did,  to  some  extent  at  least,  just  what  the 
definition  says. 

The  name  of  this  monthly  bulletin  was  chosen  to 
symbolize  the  spirit  which  must  animate  the  whole 
organization  if  it  is  to  succeed. 
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NEW  DEVELOPMENT  AT  BARTLETT  STREET 

Former  Shop  Site  to  Be  Used  for  Purposes  of  Maintenance  Department,  Including 
Storage  and  Maintenance  of  Service  Cars,  Provision  of  Facilities  for  Use 
of  Welding  Division — Garage  Is  First  Building  Completed 


The  department  of  maintenance  has 
been  assigned  an  area  of  nearly  six 
acres,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
area,  of  what  is  known  as  the  “Bartlett 
street  property.”  This  was  done  to  per- 
mit the  centralizing  of  service-car  stor- 
age and  maintenance,  of  welding  divi- 
sion equipment,  etc.  The  development  of 
the  site  for  these  purposes  is  well  under 
way. 

Before  this  assignment  was  made  the 
characteristics  of  two  possible  sites  were 
considered,  for  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  owns  two  large  properties, 
neither  of  which  at  present  is  being 
used  for  transportation  or  shop  pur- 
poses. 

One  site  covers  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 120,079  square  feet,  being  lo- 
cated in  Roxbury  between  Tremont 
street  and  Columbus  avenue  where  Cam- 
den street  connects  these  two  main  thor- 
oughfares. This  is  the  “Lenox  Street 
property,”  so-called.  On  this  site  are  a 
large  wooden  carbarn  and  a sand  plant 
and,  until  recently  there  was  here  also  a 
3-story  stable  building.  At  this  location 
are  the  headquarters  of  two  of  the  sur- 
face-line divisions  and  the  welding  divi- 


sion. Service  cars,  track-building  and 
snow  equipment  are  kept  here  also.  The 
transportation  department  uses  a por- 
tion of  the  property  for  short-line  serv- 
ice. 

The  other  property,  already  men- 
tioned, is  also  in  the  Roxbury  district, 
at  Washington  and  Bartlett  streets.  It 
was  used  for  many  years,  and  until  the 
Everett  shops  were  constructed,  for  the 
repair  of  service  cars.  This  site  has  an 
area  of  approximately  368,400  square 
feet.  Upon  it  were  several  brick  shop 
buildings,  a shop  for  the  rapid-transit 
lines  and  a yard  for  the  rapid-transit 
cars. 

The  latter  site  was  selected  partly  be- 
cause the  Lenox  street  property  is  be- 
lieved to  have  a higher  market  value, 
and  partly  because  the  Bartlett  street 
property  is  more  conveniently  located 
for  maintenance  department  purposes 
than  the  other,  being  approximately  in 
the  center  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way system.  Of  the  Bartlett  street 
property  area  231,660  square  feet  was 
turned  over  to  the  maintenance  depart- 
ment, still  leaving  about  136,740  square 
feet  for  sale. 


THE  NEW  GAKAGE  FOR  SERVICE  EQUIPMENT 
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Garage  for  Service  Equipment 
To  provide  suitable  facilities  for  the 
maintenance  department,  it  was  decided 
first  to  erect  a garage  to  house  all  of  the 
trucks  and  gasolene-driven  snow-fight- 
ing and  road  equipment  at  this  point, 


thereby  releasing  space  for  thirty  buses 
at  the  bus  garage. 

To  clear  the  site  for  the  new  garage, 
the  following  structures  were  removed : 
Shop  No.  1,  a 3-story  brick  building;  a 
wooden  paint  shop  used  prior  to  the 
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construction  of  the  Everett  shop  build- 
ings for  painting  rapid-transit  cars;  and 
two  storage  sheds. 

On  the  site  thus  provided  the  truck 
garage  has  been  erected  and  is  now 
ready  for  occupancy.  The  new  garage  is 
approximately  80  feet  x 150  feet  in  size, 
with  a floor  area  of  about  12,000  square 
feet. 

The  building  is  of  steel,  concrete  and 
brick,  with  no  posts  supporting  the  roof. 
The  roof  girders  have  a clear  span  and 
are  carried  on  steel  columns.  The  walls 
are  of  brick  with  steel  sash,  and  the 
floor  and  roof  are  of  concrete.  Ventila- 
tion is  provided  in  the  roof. 

The  construction  throughout  is  flrst- 
class,  including  equipment  for  sprinkling 
as  a protection  against  Are.  The  garage 
will  be  heated  by  means  of  eight  over- 
head unit  heaters.  Trucks  will  be 
“gassed  ’ by  means  of  an  electrically- 
driven  pump,  located  outside  the  garage 
and  protected  by  a canopy.  The  gas 
tank  is  equipped  with  a telegage,  to  in- 
d-cate  the  amount  of  gasolene  on  hand, 
the  indicator  being  located  in  the  fore- 
man’s office.  Lubricating-oil  equip- 
ment and  storage  are  provided  at  a con- 
venient point  in  the  garage. 

The  building  formerly  used  to  furnish 
heat  to  the  old  Bartlett  street  shop  has 
been  remodeled  into  an  up-to-date  heat- 
ing plant  to  heat  the  new  garage  and 
the  other  maintenance  department  build- 
ings which  will  follow.  For  the  present, 
one  Kewanee  60-inch  portable-type  boiler 
will  be  installed.  The  existing  brick 
stack,  approximately  100  feet  high,  will 


be  retained.  Another  boiler  will  be  in- 
stalled as  additional  buildings  are 
equipped. 

As  the  next  step  in  the  program,  it  is 
proposed  to  remove  the  upper  story  of 
the  existing  building  known  as  Shop  No. 
2,  and  to  provide  a new  roof  for  it. 
When  this  has  been  done,  all  of  the 
service  cars  and  surface  lines  road  de- 
partment equipment  of  the  welding  divi- 
sion can  be  moved  from  the  Lenox  street 
property  to  Bartlett  street. 

The  remodeled  building  will  have  a 
floor  area  of  aproximately  32,600  square 
feet.  In  this  area  there  will  be  located 
ten  tracks,  three  of  which  will  be 
equipped  with  pits  accommodating  six 
50-foot  cars,  for  the  inspection  and  re- 
pair of  service  cars.  In  the  building, 
there  will  be  a large  storeroom  for  ma- 
terials required  for  service  cars  and 
road-building  equipment,  and  for  weld- 
ing. There  will  be  a welding  laboratory, 
an  office  for  the  three  division  headquar- 
ters mentioned  above,  headquarters  for 
snow  men;  a lobby  for  service-car  men 
and  others;  toilet  facilities,  etc.  Pro- 
vision will  be  made  here  for  storage  of 
sand  and  salt. 

Other  Parts  of  the  Program 

Track  connection  from  Washington 
street  into  the  yard  will  permit  con- 
venient handling  of  equipment  which 
will  be  located  at  this  point.  The  yard 
room  is  ample  for  the  handling  of 
vehicles  and  for  out-of-door  storage  of 

(Please  turn  to  page  90) 
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“EL”  NEWS  NOTES 

Items  of  Interest  Regarding  Recent  Incidents  With  Which  All  Employees  Should 

Be  Familiar 


Bus  Route  Changes  and  Extensions 
Since  April  27  buses  have  been  op- 
erated from  Mattapan  square  to  Cleary 
square  and  from  Cleary  square  to  Wol- 
cott square,  and  in  the  reverse  direction, 
at  a local  6 -cent  fare.  The  fare  for 
the  entire  distance  from  Mattapan 
square  to  Wolcott  square  is  10  cents. 
It  is  10  cents  for  patrons  who  ride  be- 
yond Cleary  square  in  either  direction  or 
who  transfer.  The  route  is  the  same 
as  previously;  along  River  street  be- 
tween Mattapan  square  and  Cleary 
square,  and  along  Hyde  Park  avenue 
between  Wolcott  and  Clary  squares. 


Buses  previously  operated  over  the 
route  from  Central  square  to  the  Cottage 
Farm  bridge  have  since  June  1 been 
operated  around  the  Granite  street  loop, 
Cambridge,  excepting  between  6.45  and 
8.52  a.m.  and  between  4.05  and  6.06  p.m. 
During  these  rush  hours  the  buses  are 
operated  over  the  Cottage  Farm  bridge 
to  Commonwealth  avenue  as  previously. 
The  change  improves  the  service  for 
Cambridge  patrons  on  Pearl  and  Brook- 
line streets  and  furnishes  a more  regu- 
lar service  during  normal  hours  by 
avoiding  congestion  at  the  bridge. 


To  meet  changed  conditions  of  travel, 
the  route  of  the  Columbus  avenue-South 
Station  bus  route  was,  on  June  1, 
changed  to  the  following:  The  line  is 
now  operated  from  the  junction  of  Co- 
lumbus avenue  and  Warren  avenue  via 
Columbus  avenue,  Stuart  street,  Knee- 
land  street  and  Atlantic  avenue  to  South 
Station  and  in  the  reverse  direction. 


Proposed  Bus  Lines 
The  Railway  has  petitioned  the  City 
Council  of  Boston  for  authority  to  es- 
tablish a bus  route  between  Maverick 
square  and  the  East  Boston  Airport. 
The  route  would  be  operated  from 
Maverick  square  along  Maverick  street, 
Orleans  street,  Webster  or  Summer 
streets,  Jeffrey  street  and  Maverick 
street,  and  in  the  reverse  direction.  It 
would  operate  at  the  regular  fare  with 
transfer  and  at  such  local  fare  without 
transfer  as  the  board  of  trustees  would 
authorize. 


Another  petition  related  to  the  right 
to  operate  a bus  line  from  Sheridan 
square  (the  junction  of  Northampton 
and  Southampton  streets)  to  Savin  Hill 
station.  Bus  service  would  be  substi- 
tuted for  street-car  service,  and  three 


new  transfer  points  would  be  established. 
One  of  these  would  be  at  Savin  Hill  with 
transfer  to  the  Dorchester  rapid-transit 
line;  another,  at  Edward  Everett  square, 
with  transfer  to  cars  bound  for  Andrew 
square  and  for  Uphams  Corner;  and  the 
third  at  Sheridan  square  for  transfer  to 
cars  bound  for  Northampton  street  sta- 
tion and  Dudley  street  station,  where 
transfer  could  be  made  to  the  Elevated 
line.  The  route  of  the  line  would  be 
from  Sheridan  square  along  Southamp- 
ton street  and  Massachusetts  avenue  to 
Edward  Everett  square,  along  Columbia 
road,  Dorchester  avenue  and  Savin  Hill 
avenue  to  the  Savin  Hill  avenue  station. 
The  fare  would  be  the  local  fare  without 
transfer  and  10  cents  with  transfer. 


Speciae  Services 

On  Memorial  Day,  special  buses  fur- 
nished direct  service  to  eight  large 
cemeteries,  and  there  was  also  special 
service  over  lines  to  all  cemeteries  lo- 
cated in  the  “El”  area.  Several  posts  of 
military  organizations  chartered  a total 
of  forty  cars  and  twenty-five  buses  to 
transport  their  members  to  the  ceme- 
teries. This  service  was  advertised  in 
the  leading  papers  and  by  radio. 


One  hundred  and  fifty  special  cars 
and  eight  special  buses  were  employed 
in  transporting  the  cadets  who  partici- 
pated in  the  annual  parade  of  High 
School  cadets  on  June  7.  There  were 
18,000  young  people  in  the  line  of  march. 
The  handling  of  this  special  traffic  in- 
volved considerable  diverting  of  regular 
routes  and  most  careful  supervision  of 
operation.  The  public  was  notified  of 
the  temporary  changes  in  service 
through  newspaper  notices  and  by  radio. 


“El”  Speakers  Honored 
Hon.  Sanford  Bates,  former  commis- 
sioner of  correction  of  this  state,  who 
addressed  the  rolling-stock  and  shops 
group  conference  on  March  26,  has 
taken  up  his  new  duties  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Bates  is  now  superintendent 
of  federal  prisons. 


Dr.  Dugald  C.  Jackson,  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  closing  meeting  for  the 
season  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Super- 
visors’ Association,  on  April  17,  has 
been  honored  by  President  Herbert 
Hoover  with  appointment  as  one  of  a 
body  of  engineers  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  World  Engineering 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Tokyo  next  fall. 
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KNOCKS  AND  BOOSTS  — A COURTESY  CLINIC 

For  several  months,  under  this  head,  there  have  been  published  selected  comments 
on  the  service  from  patrons  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  express  displeasure 
wdth  the  actions  of  employees,  or  otherwise.  Much  is  to  be  learned  from  studying 


these  comments. 

KNOCKS 

Expecting  that  his  street  stop  would 
be  called,  a business  man  rode  past  his 
alighting  place.  In  what  he  describes  as 
a mild  manner  he  remonstrated  with  the 
conductor,  who  retorted  that  he  should 
not  be  blamed  for  the  patron's  stupidity. 

Comment.  While,  as  claimed  by  the 
conductor,  this  patron  may  have  been 
reading  his  newspaper  and  failed  to  no- 
tice the  streets  as  passed  or  to  note 
stops  as  called,  he  should  have  been 
treated  courteously.  The  situation  is 
not  bettered  Dy  the  fact  that  the  patron 
is  in  a position  to  give  considerable 
publicity  to  this  occurrence. 


A colored  patron  complained  that  a 
conductor  passed  up  a colored  woman 
passenger,  failing  to  open  the  door  when 
the  car  was  stopped  the  woman  being 
on  the  street  and  desiring  to  board  the 
car.  The  complainant  in  this  case  was 
in  the  car  and  remonstrated  with  the 
conductor  who  became  discourteous  in 
his  remarks.  This  complainant  stated 
that  this  is  a common  occurrence  on  the 
line  involved. 

Comment.  Although  the  conductor 
explained  afterward  that  the  car  was 
crowded,  he  should  have  given  full  op- 
portunity for  all  passengers  to  board 
who  could  do  so  in  safety  and  thus  avoid 
complaints  of  this  sort. 


A customer  boarded  a Reservoir-Bea- 
con car  at  the  Park  Street  subway  sta- 
tion and  asked  the  conductor  to  let  her 
off  as  near  a certain  number  on  Com- 
monwealth avenue  as  possible.  He  said 
“That's  quite  a way  out."  Later  when 
the  car  reached  Kenmore  station  the 
woman  asked  if  the  desired  number  had 
been  reached  yet.  She  was  told  “I’ll 
notify  you  when  you  reach  there."  An- 
other passenger  reached  over  and  said 
“You  should  change  here,"  but  the  pas- 
senger decided  to  depend  upon  the  word 
of  the  conductor  and  did  not  change.  At 
St.  Mary  street,  Brookline,  the  conductor 
motioned  to  the  lady  and  said  “Get  off 
here  and  walk  through."  This  involved 
a considerable  walk. 

Comment.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  this  patron  was  not  given  a 
transfer  and  told  to  change  at  Kenmore 
station.  It  illustrates  the  importance  of 
concentration  of  mind  when  an  inquiry 
is  addressed  to  a conductor  or  operator. 


BOOSTS 

At  a junction  point  between  rapid- 
transit  and  surface  lines  a woman  patron 
intended  to  transfer  from  the  R.T.L.  to 
a surface  car.  A heavy  shower,  how- 
ever, caused  her  to  decide  to  finish  her 
journey  by  taxi.  She  asked  a porter 
where  she  could  get  one  and  he  pointed 
out  the  taxi  stand.  Noticing  that  the 
patron’s  arms  were  filled  with  bundles 
and  that  she  hesitated  to  go  out  in  the 
rain,  the  porter  asked  her  to  wait  a 
minute  while  he  ran  downstairs  and 
got  a taxi  for  her  in  a jiffy. 

Comment.  In  commenting  on  this 
courtesy  the  patron  wrote  that  such  acts 
on  the  part  of  employees  promote  good 
feeling  between  the  traveling  public  and 
the  “El.”  They  show  good  salesman- 
ship. 


In  expressing  appreciation  for  what 
she  considered  a special  courtesy  when 
a conductor  held  his  car  for  her  after 
the  traffic  signal  had  shown  the  right  of 
way  at  a heavy-traffic  crossing,  a cus- 
tomer, who  frequently  rides  with  this 
man,  described  him  as  “a  nice,  refined 
man,  with  good  judgment  and  common 
sense.” 

Comment.  Good  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense,  combined  with  refinement 
make  a good  citizen  and  efficient  em- 
ployee in  any  position. 


Another  trivial  but  significant  incident 
occurred  when  a passenger  on  an  ele- 
vated train  running  from  Egleston 
Square  to  Everett  asked  the  guard  how 
to  get  to  Forest  street,  Medford.  The 
latter  replied  “Go  through  in  this  train 
to  Sullivan  Square  and  take  a Fellsway 
car."  The  passenger  said  in  reporting 
this  incident  “I  decided  to  stop  before 
going  to  Medford,  but  the  guard  called 
to  me  and  reminded  me  that  I should 
wait  until  we  got  to  Sullivan  Square." 
When  the  passenger  explained  the  change 
in  plan  to  permit  of  an  errand  the  guard 
said  “That’s  all  right.  I thought  you 
didn’t  get  me.” 

Comment.  This  incident  speaks  for 
itself.  As  stated  before,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a railway  man  can  remem- 
ber the  destinations  of  his  passengers. 
When  he  does  so,  however,  and  shows 
extra  courtesy  as  in  this  case  he  helps 
to  build  up  good  will  for  the  Railway. 
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SELLING  TROLLEY  RIDES 

Editorial  in  Medford  Mercury*  of  May  16,  1929,  Commends  Efforts  of  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  to  Increase  Patronage  by  Using  Principles  of  Modern  Sales- 
manship— Interesting  Example  Is  Given  by  Way  of  Illustration 


*^\\T  E have  reason  to  believe  that 

^ ^ the  series  of  articles  which  the 
Boston  Elevated  is  publishing  in  its  em- 
ployees’ magazine  will  bear  fruit.  At 
any  rate,  some  of  the  men  employed  by 
this  company  are  benefiting  by  it  and  as 
a result,  the  public  is  benefiting. 

“In  the  current  issue  is  an  article  en- 
titled ‘Every  Employee  a Salesman.’ 
This  article  goes  on  to  tell  that  if  every 
employee  sells  at  least  one  more  ride  per 
day,  the  revenue  of  the  road  will  be  ma- 
terially increased.  It  tells  how  these 
rides  may  be  sold. 

“We  want  to  tell  just  how  one  bus 
operator  not  only  sold  one  ride  but  paved 
the  way  for  the  sale  of  many  rides. 

“The  bus  pulled  up  at  the  Medford 
square  curb  during  the  morning  rush 
hour  and  after  passengers  had  been 
taken  aboard  and  the  operator  was 
about  ready  to  start  away,  a woman  ap- 
proached the  operator  and  asked  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  different  ways  in 
which  she  could  reach  Medford  square 
by  trolley  or  bus  from  Boston. 

“The  woman  was  a stranger.  The  bus 
operator  gave  her  the  information  and 
all  the  passengers  in  the  bus  within 
hearing  distance  appreciated  the  cour- 
tesy and  clearness  with  which  the  bus 
operator  gave  his  information  to  the 
woman.  She  explained,  when  he  had 
completed  giving  her  the  information, 
that  she  had  recently  bought  a home  in 
Medford,  that  she  was  a stranger  here 
previously  and  that  rather  than  take 
chances  on  reachine-  Medford,  she  had 
ridden  to  and  from  Boston  by  taxi  when- 
ever making  the  trip.  She  knew  little 
regarding  the  names  of  routes  in  Med- 
ford and  but  little  more  about  those  in 
Boston. 

“The  bus  operator  told  her  how  she 
could  come  to  Medford  from  Sullivan 
square  or  from  Harvard  square,  how  she 
could  reach  the  trains  to  Sullivan  square 
or  to  Harvard  square,  what  parts  of 
Boston  they  ran  through  and  also  gave 
the  running  schedules. 

“While  that  woman  didn’t  say  she 
would  give  up  using  taxis,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  that  is  exactly  what  she 
did  do  and  that  she  boarded  a trolley 
car  at  Medford  square  for  Sullivan 
square.  That  bus  operator  was  a real 
salesman.  Every  passenger,  who  may 
have  been  delayed  a minute  or  two,  not 

*For  earlier  commendatory  editorial  in  this 
newspaper  see  issue  of  “Co-operation”  for 
March,  1929,  page  47. 


only  was  not  resentful  at  the  delay  but 
was  highly  complimentary  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  bus  operator  and  of  his 
courtesy  to  the  woman.  Incidentally, 
every  one  of  the  bus  passengers  learned 
something  about  Elevated  running 
schedules  from  the  operator  while  he 
supplied  the  woman  with  information. 

“We  want  to  compliment  that  bus 
operator  and  to  point  out  that  the  bus 
operator  represents  a big  transportation 
system;  that  he  is  the  member  of  that 
system  who  comes  in  contact  with  the 
public  and  that  by  his  courtesy  he  is 
either  going  to  make  friends  or  enemies 
for  his  railway,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  deals  with  them.  He  is 
either  going  to  sell  rides  by  courtesy  or 
drive  car  riders  away  by  discourtesy. 
This  bus  operator,  and  we  wish  we  knew 
his  name,  is  one  of  the  type  who  is  mak- 
ing friends  for  the  Elevated  and  who  is 
selling  car  rides.” 


EDUCATIONAL  CERTIFICATES 
AWARDED 

At  the  closing  exercises  in  the  educa- 
tional program,  held  on  May  13,  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  of  certificates  were 
awarded  in  the  courses  as  indicated : 


Selling  Car  Rides  60* 

Public  Speaking  21 

Effective  Speech,  review  11 

Correct  English  10 

Motor  Vehicles  28 

Law  for  Everybody  32 

Home  Nursing  and  First  Aid  39** 

Arts  and  Crafts  24* 

Foreman  Conferences,  1st  year  30 

Foreman  Conferences,  2nd  year  28 

Foreman  Conferences,  3rd  year  23 

Fox’eman  Conferences.  4th  year 25 

Maintenance  Group  Conferences  66 

Rolling-Stock  and  Shop  Group  Confer- 
ence   43 

Transportation  Group  Conference  35 

Suj)ervisors'  Association  117 

A B C of  the  Electric  Car  232 

Total  830 


*Issaed  by  Division  of  University  Exten- 
sion, Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 

**Certiticate  also  issued  by  American  Red 
Cross. 

Since  the  closing  exercises  were  held, 
thirty-three  additional  certificates  have 
been  awarded  in  the  “A  B C of  the  Elec- 
tric Car,”  making  a grand  total  of  863 
certificates.  There  are  still  many  men 
who  have  not  completed  the  correspond- 
ence course.  They  will  receive  certifi- 
cates promptly  upon  completion. 
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SUMMARY  BY  CAUSES  OF  DELAYS  OF 

20  MINUTES 

OR  LONGER 

1921  1922 

19231924  : 

1925  1926  1927  1928 

Vehicles  broken  down  or  stalled  on  track..., 

...  250 

245 

528 

189 

183 

314 

123 

140 

Fire 

...  71 

75 

122 

112 

112 

127 

76 

97 

Defective  cars  or  equipment 

...  195 

224 

242 

141 

135 

148 

96 

58 

Collisions 

64 

56 

72 

71 

58 

60 

64 

56 

Derailments 

...  188 

194 

218 

151 

94 

109 

83 

51 

Wire  breaks  or  power  failure 

..  58 

58 

86 

59 

43 

60 

27 

39 

Parades  or  traffic 

...  24 

24 

39 

22 

29 

17 

15 

37 

Loss  of  schedule  trips 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

Bridges  open 

..  19 

15 

14 

10 

5 

8 

8 

7 

Fatal  accidents 

4 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Water  breaks  or  water  on  tracks 

,..  12 

2 

9 

11 

3 

1 

4 

1 

Total 

...  885 

894 

1331 

768 

665 

845 

500 

509 

CHARGEABLE  DELAYS 
GREATLY  REDUCED 

The  Railway  has  had  excellent  suc- 
cess in  recent  years  in  cutting  down 
the  number  of  delays  in  service.  Last 
year  the  total  number  of  delays  of  20 
minutes’  duration  or  longer  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  but  there  was  a great  reduction  in 
the  number  of  delays  for  which  the  Rail- 
way was  responsible. 

In  1927  the  delays  which  were  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Railway  represented 
45  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1928  they 
were  a little  over  55  per  cent.  The  de- 
lays chargeable  to  the  Railway  in  1927 
were,  therefore,  55  per  cent  of  the  total 
and  in  1928,  45  per  cent.  The  delays  for 
which  the  Railway  is  responsible  de- 
creased 17  per  cent  and  the  others  cor- 
respondingly have  increased  over  20 
per  cent.  The  comparison  of  totals  for 
the  two  years  are  given  below: 

1928  1927 

Delays  for  which  Railway  is 
not  responsible: 

Broken-down  vehicles,  ob- 
structions   140 


Fires  

Parades,  traffic, 

lay  

Drawbridges  ... 


general  de- 


97 

37 

7 


123 

76 

15 

8 


Total  227  274 

Grand  total  509  500 


Comment  upon  the  non-chargeable  de- 
lays is  not  necessary,  as  they  are  due 
to  causes  which  the  Railway  can  influ- 
ence only  remotely  and  slightly.  How- 
ever, it  is  often  possible  to  take  the  lead 
in  removing  obstructions,  and  prompt 
temporary  rerouting  will  do  much  to  off- 
set the  obstacles  which  have  to  be  met. 

In  controllable  causes  of  delay  there  is 
excellent  opportunity  for  steady  im- 
provement. Thus,  collision  delays  were 
reduced  last  year  from  sixty-four  to 
fifty-six,  or  over  12  per  cent;  derail- 
ments from  eighty-three  to  fifty-one,  or 
over  38  per  cent;  and  delays  due  to  de- 
fective cars  or  equipment  from  ninety- 
six  to  fifty-eight,  or  nearly  40  per  cent. 

These  improvements  can  be  credited  in 
large  part  to  the  special  study  which  is 
being  given  to  accident  reduction,  in- 
cluding derailments,  and  to  careful 
maintenance  and  inspection. 


1,400 

1,300 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

n 

s 900 


Water  breaks,  or  water  on 
tracks  

1 

4 

•of  De 

00 

o 

o 

Total  

282 

226 

^ 700 

elays  for  which  Railway  is 
responsible: 

Derailments  

51 

83 

1 600 
500 

Collisions  

56 

64 

400 

300 

Wire  breaks  (power  fail- 
ure)   

39 

27 

Defective  cars  or  equip- 
ment   

58 

96 

200 

Accidents  

3 

2 

Loss  of  trips  

20 

2 

100 

KEY: 

Miscellaneous 
causes 
(See  details) 
Wire  breaks  or 
power  failure 


Miscellaneous  in  i 1 . 

key  includes;  I J Collisions 

. Parades  or  Traffic 
Bridges  open  Fire 

-'^ater*'o'^^  tricks  ll  1 1 1 1 1 1 Derailments 


Fatal  accidents 
Loss  of  schedule 
trips  - or  cars 


] Defective  cars 
' or  equipment 
I Vehicles  broken 
down  or  stalled 
, on  track 


1921  ’22  ’23  ’24  ’25  ’26  ’27  ’28  ’29  ’30 

An  8-Yea.r  Delay  Record 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  MONTH 


CASE  7 


IN  April,  1927,  shortly  after  1 p.  m.  in 
the  City  of  Boston,  a bus  stopped  to 
allow  passengers  to  alight.  A young 
woman,  who  was  the  third  person  to 
alight,  fell.  She  remarked  to  the  op- 
erator that  she  did  not  think  she  was 
hurt;  that  she  had  previously  broken 
an  arm,  which  was  in  a sling,  and  had 
just  come  from  the  hospital.  She  did 
not  at  the  time  place  any  blame  on  the 
operator  or  bus,  and  walked  away  with- 
out assistance.  The  following  May  suit 
was  brought  by  an  attorney  in  her  be- 
half against  the  Railway  for  $10,000. 
The  plaintiff  then  alleged  that  the  bus 
moved  as  she  was  alighting  and  threw 
her,  and  as  a result  her  arm  was  per- 
m*anently  injured.  Her  attorney  at  the 
trial  in  May,  1929,  introduced  evidence 
and  called  several  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied that  the  bus  moved.  She^  also 
claimed  that  the  accident  so  seriously 
aggravated  the  former  condition  of  her 
arm  that  she  would  never  be  able  to 
use  it  again.  (The  former  condition 


was  not  caused  by  an  accident  on  the 
Railway.)  You  can  see  that  this  was 
a very  serious  case.  Her  counsel,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  trial  attorneys, 
called  several  medical  experts,  who  tes- 
tified as  to  the  condition  of  her  arm, 
stating  that  it  was  the  result  of  this 
accident.  After  four  or  five  days’  trial, 
the  jury  rendered  a verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant Railway. 

The  Lesson 

The  bus  driver  had  secured  several 
names  of  those  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  accident,  and  who  were 
excellent  witnesses  at  the  time  of  the 
trial.  He  also  made  an  excellent  wit- 
ness, and  his  manner,  gentlemanly  con- 
duct and  courteous  replies  while  he  was 
testifying  undoubtedly  made  a good  im- 
pression on  the  jury. 

Although  the  Railway  won  the  case, 
you  may  well  consider  the  great  expense 
the  Railway  was  obliged  to  bear  in 
defending  it,  and  realize  what  an  acci- 
dent means  in  this  respect. 


Bartlett  Street  Development 

(Concluded  from  page  85) 
material  used  in  repairing  and  rebuild- 
ing tracks,  particularly  in  summer. 

The  remaining  shop  building,  which 
is  two  stories  in  height,  was  formerly 
known  as  shop  No.  3.  This  building  will 
be  torn  down  some  time  before  the  close 
of  the  present  year. 

When  the  program  is  completed 
the  Lenox  street  property  can  be  placed 
on  the  market  and  the  existing  buildings 
will  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage. 


READY  FOR  PROMOTION 
By  Edgar  A.  Guest 

There’s  going  to  be  a vacancy  above  you  later 
on. 

Some  (lay  you’ll  find  the  foreman  or  the 
superintendent  gone, 

And  are  you  growing  big  enough,  when  this 
shall  be  the  case, 

To  (luit  the  post  you’re  holding  now  and  step 
into  his  place? 


Vou  do  the  work  you  have  to  do  Avith  ease 
from  day  to  day. 

But  are  you  getting  ready  to  deserve  the 
larger  pay? 

If  there  should  come  a vacancy  with  bigger 
tasks  to  do. 

Could  you  step  in  and  fill  the  place  if  it  were 
offered  you  ? 

Tomorrow’s  not  so  far  away,  nor  is  the  goal 
you  seek. 

Today  you  should  be  training  for  the  work 
you’ll  do  next  Aveek. 

The  bigger  job  is  just  ahead,  each  day  new 
changes  bring— 

Suppose  that  post  AV’ere  vacant  now,  could 
you  take  charge  of  things? 


It’s  not  enough  to  know  enough  to  hold  your 
place  today. 

It’s  not  enough  to  do  enough  to  earn  your 
Aveekly  pay. 

Some  day  there’ll  be  a vacancy  Avith  greater 
tasks  to  do — 

Will  you  be  ready  for  the  place  when  it  shall 
fall  to  you? 

Copyright — Used  by  permission  of  Mr.  Guest’s 
publishers,  Reilly  & Lee,  Chicago. 
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WHY  MORE  RAPID  TRANSIT?* 

In  a Statement  Before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Legislature  General 
Manager  Dana  Showed  What  Rapid-Transit  Extensions  Are  Necessary. 

The  First  Extensions  Would  Serve  Arlington,  Somerville,  Cam- 
bridge, Brighton  and  Jamaica  Plain 


The  Boston  Elevated  transports  a 
million  people  a day.  It  carries 
two-thirds  of  all  persons  entering  down- 
town Boston  by  trolley,  steam  railroad, 
motor  bus  and  private  automobiles.  It 
is  the  very  lifeblood  upon  which  the  in- 
dustries and  retail  business  of  Boston 
depend. 

Private  automobiles  ocupying  ex- 
travagant space  in  the  highways  and 
carrying  less  than  two  passengers  per 
vehicle,  account  for  197,000  commuters 
as  compared  with  650,000  commuters 
daily  on  the  Elevated.  If  the  automobile 
did  not  exist  the  “El”  would  have  $6,- 
000,000  additional  revenue,  but  in  its 
present  condition  would  be  unable  to 
transport  the  extra  passengers  ade- 
quately. 

Although  the  Boston  Elevated  today  is 
a fairly  comprehensive  system,  it  needs 
the  two  proposed  additional  arteries  of 
rapid  transit,  represented  by  routes  Nos. 
1 and  2t.  Street-car  operation  should 
also  be  eliminated  from  such  expensive 
underground  construction  as  the  Tre- 
mont  aud  Boylston  street  subways. 

These  suggested  routes  provide  train- 
operated  service  over  sections  of  the 
Elevated  system  now  operated  by  sur- 
face cars.  These  are  the  only  sections 
not  now  provided  with  train  service. 

The  territories  affected  by  the  Pro- 
posed routes  need  improved  facilities 
and  increase  in  speed.  Economy  would 
be  secured  by  their  inauguration.  Re- 
ductions in  accident  expense  could  be  ex- 
pected and  substantial  savings  could  be 
obtained  by  using  a type  of  train  such 
as  is  in  use  in  Brooklyn. 

With  these  two  train  routes  tied  in 
with  the  Elevated  system  the  distribu- 
tion problem  in  the  central  area  would 
be  greatly  simplified  and  improved  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  car  rider.  Their 
construction  and  operation  would  post- 
pone expenditures  on  existing  rapid 
transit  lines  which  otherwise  will  be  re- 
quired because  of  growing  concentration 
of  traffic. 

Schedules  for  rapid  transit  service  on 
these  routes  and  connecting  bus  and  car 
routes  indicate  22  miles  of  surface 
track  abandoned  and  2000  fewer  car- 


‘^The  Milk  in  the  Cocoanuf’ 

The  need  for  adequate  rapid 
transit  has  been  accentuated  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  increase  in  pri- 
vate motor-vehicle  transportation. 
This  type  of  transportation  is  most 
extravagant  in  the  use  of  street 
space  and  has  led  to  a condition  of 
delay  and  waste  time.  Individual 
transportation  by  automobile  will 
probably  increase,  but  it  should  go 
hand-in-hand  with  adequate  mass 
transportation  facilities  if  the  city 
is  to  prosper. — Edward  Dana. 


miles  operated  daily,  but  with  greater 
capacity  provided.  The  estimated  reduc- 
tion in  annual  operating  expense  is 
$800,000.  This  would  not  of  course  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  carrying 
charges  on  the  new  construction  and 
equipment. 

The  need  for  adequate  rapid  transit 
has  been  accentuated  in  recent  years  by 
the  increase  in  private  motor-vehicle 
transportation.  This  type  of  transpor- 
tation is  most  extravagant  in  the  use  of 
street  space  and  has  led  to  a condition  of 
delay  and  waste  time.  Individual  trans- 
portation by  automboile  will  probably  in- 
crease, but  it  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  adequate  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties if  the  city  is  to  prosper.  The  situa- 
tion is  illustrated  by  the  following  table, 
showing  the  relative  capacities  for  de- 
livering passengers  for  a maximum  one 
hour  in  one  direction: 


Automobiles  can  deliver 4,100 

Buses,  maximum  record  performance  of 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 7.300 

Street  cars  13.500 

Two-track  rapid  transit 00.000 


Express  and  local-track  rapid  transit.  .115.000 

When  rapid-transit  costs  are  all  im- 
posed upon  the  car  rider  the  “riding 
habif’J  will  not  rise  high  enough  to 
carry  these  charges  within  the  limits  of 
a reasonable  fare.  This  has  led  to  the 
oninion  that  rapid  transit  does  not  pay. 
Rapid  transit  in  cities  of  a million  or 
more  population  cannot  depend  upon 


♦Abstract  of  presentation  before  ways  and  means  committee  of  Learislature  on  Apr.  24.  1029. 
tRoute  one  gives  rapid  transit  through  Somerville,  thence  over  the  East  Cambridge  Viaduct 
through  the  Tremont  Street  Subway  and  Boylston  Street  Subway  and  along  Commonwealth 
avenue  to  Harvard  avenue  in  Brighton.  Route  two  starts  at  Day  square.  East  Boston,  runs 
through  the  East  Boston  Tunnel,  Tremont  Street  Subway  and  by  new  construction  out 
Huntington  avenue  to  South  Huntington, 

JI.  e.,  number  of  revenue  rides  per  capita  per  annum. 
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such  a premise.  It  is  a necessity.  Bos- 
ton could  not  be  the  city  that  it  is  with- 
out the  rapid  transit  it  already  has. 

The  fact  that  Boston,  as  compared 
with  other  American  cities,  has  rapid 
transit  calling  for  very  heavy  fixed 
charges  in  the  operating  expense,  paid 
for  by  the  car  riders,  is  no  sound  argu- 
ment against  the  need  for  rapid  transit 
in  the  future  to  care  for  the  conditions 
which  we  are  facing  at  present.  Boston 
has  placed  too  heavy  a burden  upon  the 
users  of  the  system  and  none  upon  the 
others  who  are  directly  or  indirectly 
benefited. 

Car  Fares  Cannot  Carry  All  the  Cost 

Rapid-transit  lines  of  necessity  pre- 
cede and  anticipate  growth  and  maxi- 
mum demand,  and  the  increase  in  traffic 
which  they  produce  is  dependent  upon 
many  factors.  Imagine  the  conditions 
which  would  exist  if  the  Cambridge  Sub- 
way were  not  in  existence.  Could  Cam- 
bridge, Arlington,  Belmont  and  portions 
of  Somerville  be  served  today  by  long, 
through  surface  routes  subjected  to  the 
vagaries  of  traffic  intersections  and  the 
automobile?  Suppose  that  in  the  rush 
hour  we  were  to  attempt  to  operate  the 
old  surface  routes  from  Arlington 
Heights  to  Park  Street  Subway  as  today 
we  operate  routes  from  Forest  Hills  and 
Jamaica  Plain  to  Park  Street  Subway. 
Nor  do  I think  the  car  riders  would  be- 
lieve this  to  be  desirable  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  cost  of  the  Cambridge  sub- 
way. The  Cambridge  subway  solved  a 
problem. 

If  the  Cambridge  subway  had  not  been 
built,  the  great  area  now  served  by  it 
w'ould  be  subjected  to  intolerable  ac- 
commodation. Jamaica  Plain,  Brookline 
Village,  Huntington  Avenue,  East  Cam- 
bridge, Somerville  and  Arlington  need 
the  improvement  in  speed  and  distribu- 
tion of  traffic  that  the  proposed  routes 
can  provide. 

Car  Rider  Expects  Modern  Service 

The  car  rider  did  not  object  when  in 
1898  the  carrying  charge  of  rapid  transit 
was  placed  on  his  shoulders.  Since  then 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  ap- 
preciation of  values  have  been  created. 
If  the  voice  of  the  car  rider  were  heard 
today  he  would  say  that  he  expects  a 
rapid-transit  system  adequate,  efficient, 
and  up-to-date  to  meet  the  growing 
needs,  with  the  carrying  charge  fairly 
distributed  among  all  who  profit  by  it. 

Changing  conditions  on  the  Elevated 
have  affected  the  total  number  of  revenue 
riders  carried  annually.  Before  the 
days  of  the  automobile,  the  riding  on  the 
sykem  did  not  fluctuate  greatly  from 
month  to  month.  Of  late  years  the 
swing  of  traffic  from  the  low  months,  in 


the  middle  of  summer,  to  the  high 
months  in  winter  has  been  very  pro- 
nounced. There  has  also  been  a funda- 
mental change  in  the  character  and  type 
of  riding  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  system  is  be- 
coming less  needed  and  less  useful? 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  what  is 
in  the  minds  of  those  people  who  depend 
upon  the  Elevated  for  business,  trade 
and  necessity.  The  traffic  through  eight 
months  of  the  year  on  weekdays  is  in- 
creasing. The  Elevated  is  needed  and 
will  be  needed  more  and  more  for  these 
people  and  it  is  they  who  urge  adequate 
transportation  facilities.  The  two 
routes  mentioned  affect  400,000  persons 
daily. 

“El”  Must  Operate  as  a Unit 
Then  there  is  the  mistaken  belief  that 
the  “El”  system  can  be  dismembered  and 
its  component  parts  separated  as  regards 
their  traffic  trends  or  needs.  The  Ele- 
vated system  is  a unified  system,  the 
only  one  in  the  United  States,  where  per- 
sons pay  a fare  and  secure  an  equity  in 
the  entire  system.  The  people  know  how 
to  travel  about  on  the  Elevated  and  they 
adjust  themselves  to  the  routes  which 
best  suit  their  convenience.  If  in  some 
places  traffic  declines,  this  is  compen- 
sated for  by  increases  elsewhere.  The 
growth  of  rapid  transit  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  has  re- 
sulted in  such  growth  in  the  size  and 
value  of  the  communities  served  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  an 
adequate  comprehensive  mass  trans- 
portation system  in  a city  of  a million  or 
more  population.  The  pioneer  Tremont 
street  subway  in  Boston  provided  un- 
earned increment  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased values  on  the  one  hand  and 
threw  too  heavy  a burden  on  those  using 
the  system  on  the  other  hand,  but  this 
furnishes  no  justification  for  decrying 
adequate  transportation. 

Accomplishments  of  Period  of  Public 
Trustee  Operation 
In  Boston,  with  the  carrying  charges 
of  the  subways  included  in  a 10-cent 
fare,  the  point  has  been  reached  where 
any  additional  rapid  transit  cannot  be 
considered  within  the  limits  of  the 
revenue  produced  by  increased  riding  at 
this  fare.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of  so 
much  short-haul  riding  to  taxicabs  and 
private  automobiles,  the  Elevated  system 
has  been  able  up  to  the  present  moment 
to  carry  in  the  ten  cent  fare  the  amount 
of  rapid  transit  we  already  have,  but 
without  impairment  of  the  service,  such 
as  discontinuance  of  service  now  ren- 
dered, any  added  rapid  transit  within  the 
(Please  turn  to  page  95) 
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THE  COMMON  CARRIERS’  LIABILITY— II 

Ry  Explaining  the  Negligence  Elements  in  Particular  Cases  the  Author  Illustrates 
the  Fundamentals  of  the  Subject — He  Distinguishes  Clearly  Between 
Contributory  and  Non-Contributory  Negligence 

By  HENRY  S.  MacPHERSON,  Esq. 

Attorney-at-Law,  Boston,  Mass. 


Editor’s  Note.  In  the  issue  of  “Co- 
ojjeration”  for  May,  1929,  page  75,  ap- 
peared the  first  installment  of  an  ab- 
stract of  the  lecture  by  Mr.  MacPher- 
son  in  the  course  in  Law  for  Every- 
body, E.  M.  Brooks  and  John  J.  Reynolds, 
committee  in  charge.  This  lecture  was 
delivered  at  Franklin  Union  and  Sulli- 
van Square,  on  Jan.  3,  1929.  The  sec- 
ond and  final  installment  follows : 

Negligence 

Negligence  is  the  failure  to  ex- 
ercise that  degree  of  care  which  a 
reasonably  prudent  man  would  have  ex- 
ercised under  the  same  circumstances. 
As  the  court  has  said,  “The  standard  of 
duty  is  not  the  skill,  caution  and  fore- 
sight that  the  motorman  at  that  time 
was  capable  of,  but  it  is  the  care  of  a 
reasonably  prudent  man,  standing  in  his 
place,  in  view  of  the  existing  circum- 
stances.” Whether  or  not  this  standard 
of  care  was  exercised  is  generally  a 
question  of  fact,  which  is  decided  by  the 
jury. 

Contributory  Negligence 
In  Massachusetts  the  plaintiff,  in  or- 
der to  recover,  must  himself  be  free  from 
fault.  As  a matter  of  law,  if  the  pas- 
senger does  not  actively  look  out  for  his 
own  safety,  if  his  own  lack  of  caution 
in  any  way  contributes  to  his  injury,  he 
is  barred  from  recovery.  The  defendant 
must  prove  his  lack  of  caution.  The 
plaintiff  also  must  use  care  commensur- 
ate with  the  situation.  He  must  look 
about  and  anticipate  those  things  which 
the  prudent  man  would,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Failure  to  do  this,  if  it  con- 
tributes to  the  injury,  bars  recovery. 
This  law  of  contributory  negligence  ap- 
plies in  all  cases  of  personal  injuries 
with  one  exception.  That  exception  is  in 
the  case  where  a passenger  on  a street 
railway  is  killed.  In  that  case,  the  ac- 
tion is  in  theory  penal,  and  damages  are 
assessed  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
carrier’s  culpability.  Therefore,  while 
contributory  negligence  may  reduce  the 
amount  of  damages,  it  will  not  com- 
pletely bar  a recovery. 

In  testing  whether  one  is  negligent  or 
contributorily  negligent  the  law  takes 
emergencies  into  consideration.  It  does 
not  require  one  to  exercise  the  best  of  all 
possible  judgment.  It  recognizes  that 


a man  may,  when  placed  in  a critical 
position,  act  instinctively.  So  that  if 
one,  in  order  to  avoid  one  accident,  in- 
stinctively commits  some  act  which 
causes  another,  the  law  does  not  hold 
him  liable  unless  he  placed  himself  in 
that  position  by  his  own  wrong.  For 
example,  if  a walking  horse  starts  sud- 
denly to  run  and  a pedestrian  jumps 
suddenly  in  front  of  a car  to  avoid  the 
horse,  he  is  not  necessarily  contributorily 
negligent. 

Particular  Cases 

Jostling — Crowding.  A carrier  is  not 
as  a general  rule  liable  in  damages 
for  injury  to  a passenger  who  is 
pushed  or  jostled  in  a crowd  of  other 
passengers  in  getting  on  or  off  a vehicle, 
unless  such  conduct  is  unusual  and  dis- 
orderly and  could  have  been  prevented 
by  the  employees  in  charge.  Unless  the 
carrier  could  have  foreseen  unusual 
crowding  and  did  not  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  the  condition  it  will  not 
be  held  liable. 

Sudden  Stopping  Jerks.  It  has  been 
held  in  a line  of  cases  that  the  fact 
that  a car  was  started  with  a sudden  or 
violent  jerk  before  a passenger  was 
seated,  although  so  violently  as  to  throw 
a healthy  person  off  his  feet,  is  not  of  it- 
self evidence  of  negligence  to  warrant 
a recovery.  It  must  be  further  proved 
that  the  car  was  either  defective  in  its 
mechanism  or  was  handled  improperly  to 
support  a finding  for  the  plaintiff  in 
such  a case. 

Defective  Equipment.  There  exists 
upon  a carrier  the  duty  to  use 
the  highest  degree  of  care  in  maintain- 
ing safe  equipment  and  appliances.  The 
carrier  opens  itself  up  to  liability  for 
any  injury  resulting  from  any  defect  in 
its  equipment,  which  by  reasonable  in- 
spection it  might  have  discovered. 

Em^^loyees.  With  reference  to  the 
acts  of  its  agents  or  employees,  a carrier 
is  liable  for  all  injuries  or  wrongs  re- 
sulting from  the  incompetency,  negli- 
gence or  wrongful  acts  committed  by 
them,  even  though  wilful  and  malicious, 
committed  within  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment. Thus  it  has  been  held  that 
where  a conductor  engaged  in  the  carry- 
ing out  the  duty  of  transporting  pas- 
sengers commits  an  assault  upon  a pas- 
sensrer,  or  otherwise  infringes  upon  the 
right  of  protection  to  which  he  is  en- 
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titled,  the  carrier  is  liable  unless  the  as- 
sault was  justified.  Also  abusive  lan- 
guage, or  insulting  or  rude  conduct  tend- 
ing to  humiliate  a passenger,  will  en- 
title him  to  a recovery  of  damages. 

In  this  state  there  is  a case  where  a 
conductor  in  a moment  of  levity  threw 
a dead  hen  at  a passenger,  striking  him. 
It  was  argued  in  that  case  that  throwing 
dead  hens  is  not  part  of  a conductor’s 
usual  employment,  but  nevertheless  the 
court  held  the  carrier  liable. 

Ejection  of  Passengers.  Where  a 
person  is  rightfully  on  a train  or 
street  car  as  a passenger,  the  carrier 
can  not  arbitrarily  expel  him  when  he  is 
not  at  fault.  But  the  carrier  has  a right 
to  exclude  from  its  trains  or  its  cars  per- 
sons who  by  their  conduct  or  condition 
cause  annoyance  or  offense,  or  interfere 
with  the  carrier’s  legitimate  business. 
It  is  proper  to  eject  such  persons,  al- 
though otherwise  entitled  to  ride  as  pas- 
sengers. In  fact  it  is  a duty  to  expel 
those  who  annoy  other  passengers  by 
the  use  of  vulgar  or  profane  language, 
or  who  are  unruly,  boisterous  or  offen- 
sive to  the  peril  and  discomfort  of  other 
passengers.  This  rule  applies  even 
though  a fare  has  been  paid.  The  same 
applies  to  one  who  is  intoxicated  or  re- 
fuses to  pay  his  fare.  These  reasons 
justify  the  expulsion  of  a passenger,  and 
no  liability  attaches  to  the  carrier  there- 
fore. However,  in  a case  where  a pas- 
enger  is  wrongfully  expelled  by  an  em- 
ployee of  the  road,  he  may  bring  action 
against  the  road  and  recover  damages 
for  the  same. 

Where  there  is  a justification  for  ex- 
pulsion, an  employee  may  use  reasonable 
force  to  expel  the  passenger.  He  cannot, 
however,  utterly  disregard  the  safety 
of  the  person  and  expel  him  while  a car 
or  a train  is  in  rapid  motion.  There  is  a 
duty  to  even  a trespasser  to  refrain 
from  wanton,  wilful  or  reckless  conduct. 

Duty  to  Non-Passengers.  There  is 
a case  in  this  state  where  a boy 
stole  a ride  on  the  running  board  of 
a street  car.  The  motorman  detected  him 
and  in  order  to  evict  him,  accelerated  the 
car  to  a very  high  speed,  going  around 
a corner.  As  the  result  of  this  the  boy 
was  thrown  from  the  car  and  sustained 
severe  injuries.  The  court  held  the  rail- 
way company  to  be  liable  in  this  case, 
stating  that  the  motorman’s  conduct  was 
more  than  mere  negligence.  It  was 
wantonly  or  wilfully  reckless  conduct  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  consequences,  and 
under  these  circumstances  even  a tres- 
passer was  entitled  to  recover.  Con- 
tributory negligence  or  wrongdoing  is 
not  a defense  to  reckless  conduct. 

To  the  ordinary  traveler  or  pedestrian 
on  the  road  the  carrier  owes  the  duty  to 


exercise  reasonable  care,  to  be  on  the 
alert  and  to  do  all  in  order  to  avoid  ac- 
cidents. Reasonable  and  proper  speed 
with  regard  to  the  locality  and  conges- 
tion therein  is  required.  The  sounding 
of  signals  on  the  approach  of  a pedes- 
trian and  the  slowing  down  at  intersect- 
ing streets  are  part  of  that  care  which 
is  required  from  the  carrier.  The  motor- 
man  is  not  bound  to  anticipate  that  any 
one  will  suddenly  dart  in  front  of  his  car, 
but  he  is  required  to  have  his  car  in  con- 
trol at  all  times. 

With  reference  to  children  upon  the 
highway,  a railway  is  not  liable  for  in- 
juries unless  the  negligence  of  the  rail- 
way’s employee  is  established.  A 
greater  degree  of  care  is  required  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  children  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  because  of  their  lack 
of  judgment. 

With  reference  to  contributory  neg- 
ligence of  children  there  are  two  rules: 

First,  as  to  children  who  are  old 
enough  to  exercise  care  for  their  own 
safety.  In  these  cases  the  question  is 
whether  the  child  has  exercised  that 
degree  of  care  which  a prudent  child  of 
the  same  years  would  exercise.  The 
standard  applied  is  not  the  same  as  is 
applied  to  an  adult.  It  has  been  gener- 
ally held  that  a child  over  six  years  of 
age  is  competent  to  go  about  unattended. 
If  he  meets  with  an  accident  through  the 
negligence  of  another,  he  may  recover 
even  though  only  using  the  judgment  of 
one  of  his  age. 

Imputed  Negligence.  The  second 
class  of  cases  concerns  those  children 
of  more  tender  years  who  cannot  prop- 
erly be  left  unattended.  In  these  cases, 
the  test  is  whether  the  parent  or  the  per- 
son intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  child 
was  negligent.  If  that  negligence  con- 
tributed to  the  accident  it  will  be  im- 
puted to  the  child  and  no  recovery  may 
be  had. 

Other  than  this  last  case  the  negli- 
gence of  one  person  is  not  generally 
imputed  to  another.  Take  the  cases 
in  which  a street  car  collides  with  an 
automobile  in  which  two  or  more  per- 
sons are  riding.  Assuming  that  both 
the  motorman  and  the  driver  of  the 
/automobile  are  negligent;  the  driver 
is  precluded  from  recovery,  but  those 
with  him  will  not  be,  if  they  were 
looking  out  for  their  own  safety.  The 
driver’s  negligence  will  not  be  im- 
puted to  them. 

In  all  cases  where  action  is  brought 
for  personal  injuries,  either  by  pas- 
sengers or  others,  the  one  question  in- 
volved is  as  to  which  one  of  the  parties 
was  negligent  or  were  they  both  negli- 
gent? These  questions  are  questions  of 
fact;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  deter- 
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mine  them.  Each  case  stands  on  its  own 
footing”;  there  is  no  set  standard  as  to 
what  does  or  does  not  constitute  negli- 
gence. Each  jury  decides  for  itself 
whether  one  or  both  of  the  parties  acted 
as  reasonably  prudent.  It  is  the  final 
judge  of  what  is  “due  care.’' 


COMPLAINT  RECORD  EN- 
COURAGING 


rendered  and  the  annual  or  monthly 
number  of  complaints  filed,  these  figures 
would  mean  more  than  they  actually  do. 
In  1928  there  were  1,426  complaints  of 
all  kinds  filed,  many  of  them  trivial, 
while  there  were  362,005,033  revenue 
passengers  carried.  In  other  words 
there  were  approximately  254,000  rev- 
enue passengers  carried  per  complaint; 
that  is  about  four  complaints  to  the  mil- 
lion revenue  passengers. 


While,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
chart,  there  is  not  much  variation  in 
the  number  of  complaints  filed  by  pa- 
trons from  year  to  year,  there  is  con- 
siderable cause  for  encouragement  in  the 
record.  Thus  the  number  of  complaints 
against  employees  fell  from  1,242  in 
1927  to  1,146  in  1928,  a reduction  of 
about  eight  per  cent.  The  service  com- 
plaints increased  last  year  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  which  was  to  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  considerable  rearrangement 


Mr.  Dana’s  Statement 

(Concluded  from  page  92) 

limits  of  the  10-cent  fare  is  unthinkable. 
The  car-rider  does  not  want  impairment 
of  service,  he  desires  a continuance  of 
improvement  and  expansion  which  have 
meant  so  much  to  him  and  to  the  com- 
munity served  by  the  Elevated  within 
the  last  thirty  years. 


CHANGES  IN 

Fiscal  Year  1927-28 
July  1,  1927  $1,000,000 


July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


$353,208.21* 

408,570.65* 

147,204.65* 

79,421.50t 

34.226.o2t 

280.536.75t 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 


Profit  and  loss  credit. 


$191,381,711 

75.469.39t 

159.985.97t 

43.542.45t 

93.645.42t 

179.790.77t 

.$666,500.98 


♦Excess  of  cost  of  service  over 
revenue 

hmm 


THE  RESERVE  FUND 

Fiscal  Year  1928-29 
July  1,  1928,  $1,000,000 


July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


$331,329.58* 

398,356.82* 

204.840.30* 

3,1.35.31t 

2.583.64t 

225,043.06t 


-Tan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 


$74.244.54t 

53,235.38* 

245.409.29t 

140.661.08t 

148,719.82t 


tExcess  of 
of  service 


revenue  over  cost 
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GENERAL.  FINANCIAL  DATA 

Revenue  exceeded  cost  of  service 

Operating  revenue  per  car-hour  (A.E.R.A.  std.).. 

Operating  revenue  per  car-mile  operated 

Average  fare  per  revenue  passenger 

Ratio  operating  expense  to  operating  revenue 

PASSENGERS  CARRIED 

Revenue  passengers  

Per  cent  5c  and  6^/4c  passengers 

Revenue  passengers  per  car-mile  operated 

OPERATING  FACTS 

Trips  operated  

Car-miles  operated: 

Rapid-transit  lines  

Surface,  two-man  

Surface,  one-man  

Express,  newspaper  and  sprinkler  cars 

Motor  bus  

Total  miles  operated 

ACCIDENT  DATA 

Accidents  per  10,000  car-miles 

Accidents  per  10,000  bus-miles 

Revenue  passengers  carried  per  accident 

Average  number  of  witnesses  per  accident 

COMPLAINTS  AND  DEFECTS 

Complaints  in  regard  to  car  service 

Employees  complained  of  by  car  riders 

Car  defects  reported  per  10,000  car-miles 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  POWER 

D.  c.  kw.-hr.  output  gross  for  month 

Maximum  kw.  load 

Tons  of  coal  consumed  for  power 

D)8.  of  coal  for  power  per  d.c.  kw.-hr.  at  cars 

Operating  and  maintenance  cost  of  power,  in- 
cluding depreciation: 

Per  d.c.  kw.-hr.  for  car  service 

Per  revenue  car-mile '. 

Kw.-hr.  per  revenue  car-mile 


1929 

$148,719.82 

$6.26 

62.29c 

9.283c 

65.82% 

30,762,697 

18.37% 

6.433 

625,851 

1,379,510 

1,303,070 

1,480,945 

1,035 

617,237 

4,781,797 

1.64* 

1.54* 

21,100 

4.03 


21 

104 

3.9 

17,665,930 

68,200 

14,325 

1,821 


1.006c 

3.888c 

3.866 


19^8 

$93,645.42 

$6.09 

59.97c 

9.273c 

69.54% 

31,158,861 

18.63% 

6.200 

635,907 

1,465,047 

1,716,132 

1 ,345,025 

948 

497,978 

5,025,130 

1.78* 

2.13* 

19,920 

3.18 

5 

89 

3.4 

18,747,470 

72,680 

15,352 

1.840 


0.994c 

3.76c 

3.783 


•Does  not  include  miscellaneous  accidents  or  derailments. 

June  19,  1929  .^^si  Edward  Dana,  General  Manager, 
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The  “El”  Takes  You  There 
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GOOD  BATHING  AT  CITY  POINT 


\ / 

To  All ^ 

“El”  Employees 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1929,  the  Railway  was 
able  to  meet  all  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges, 
with  no  balance,  however,  over  and  above  the  amount 
necessary  to  restore  the  reserve  fund  to  the  original 
amount  of  $1,000,000,  as  provided  in  the  Public  Con- 
trol Act  of  1918. 

Receipts  declined  $697,127.10  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  as  compared  with  last  year.  Subway  and 
tunnel  rentals  increased  by  $291,116.35  this  year  as 
compared  ivith  last  year.  The  added  problem  thrown 
upon  our  organization  this  year  as  compared  with  last 
year  is  represented  by  these  two  figures,  totalling 
$988,243.45. 

On  the  other  hand  operating  expenses  were  reduced 
by  $610,061.87. 

Actually  this  year  from  operations  there  was  an 
excess  of  cost  of  service  over  receipts  of  $180,153.33. 

This  deficit  was  met  in  part  by  a dividend  of  $150,700 
from  the  Transit  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
created  in  1921  to  carry  the  workmen's  compensation 
insurance  of  the  company.  The  balance  was  met  by 
inventory  and  other  profit-and-loss  adjustments  inci- 
dental to  the  closing  of  the  year's  accounts. 

Thus  the  year  was  brought  to  a close  with  all  costs 
met.  Co-operation  must  have  existed  else  this  could 
not  have  been  accomplished.  The  management  is 
proud  of  an  organization  that  can  accomplish  such 
results. 


B^ton  R/m.^3^ 
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MORE  RIDERS  FOR  THE  “EL” 


Newspaper  and  Other  Advertising  Is  Being  Used  on  a Modest  Scale  to  Induce 
People  to  Make  Better  Use  of  the  Transportation  Facilities  Provided  by 
the  Railway — Co-operation  on  the  Part  of  All  Employees  Will 
Make  This  Investment  Most  Effective 


With  the  idea  of 
trying  to  induce 
more  people  to  park 
their  automobiles  at 
points  along  the 
rapid-transit  lines 
and  use  the  “El” 
system,  the  Railway 
is  printing  a series 
of  eight  advertise- 
ments during  July 
and  August.  (Two 
special  “ads,”  shown 
here,  were  also  used. ) 

These  advertise- 
ments have  ap- 
peared in  two  met- 
ropolitan daily 
newspapers,  morn- 
ing and  evening  edi- 
tions, every  Monday 
during  July.  They 
have  also  appeared 
in  a few  suburban 
newspapers  and  for- 
eign-language news- 
papers where  the 


..PECIAL  ELEVATED 

Service 

MEMORIAIDAY 


Special  Buses,  at  No  Extra  Charge,  from 
Transfer  Points  Direct  to  These  Cemeteries! 


FOREST  HILLS  (Walk  Hill  St.  entrance) 

ST.  MICHAEL’S— MT.  HOPE— NEW  CALVARY 
and  OLD  CALVARY  CEMETERIES 
Transfer  Hyde  Park  Ave.  and  Walk  Hill  St., 
or  Hyde  Park  Ave.  and  Cummins  Highway 

MT.  BENEDICT  CEMETERY 
Transfer  Lagrange  St.  at  Center  St. 

ST.  JOSEPH  and  GETHSEMANE  CEMETERIES 

Transfer  Baker  and  Spring  Sts. 

F requent  Service  to  these  large  cemeteries — 

FOREST  HILLS  — MT.  AUBURN  — ST.  PAUL’S 
CAMBRIDGE  — HOLY  CROSS 


ADDITIONAL  SERVICE 

To  all  Cemeteries  in  the  Elevated  Area! 


Phone  HANcock  1800 

— and  we  will  gladly  furnish  special  information! 


message  had  a local 
or  specialized  ap- 
peal. 

Throughout  the 
series  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon 
the  desirability  of 
avoiding  congestion 
and  the  parking  dif- 
ficulties incidental 
to  driving  into  the 
city  proper.  Point- 
ing out  the  advan- 
tages of  using  the 
rapid-transit  lines 
of  the  Elevated,  the 
advertisements  have 
stressed  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  parking 
difficulty  and  the 
time  which  may  be 
gained  by  using  the 
fast  rapid  - transit 
service.  The  effort  to 
stimulate  more  car 
riding  on  the  part 
of  the  automobile 


HERE'S  thel1ARTofaCO< 

>bufOWN  PARTY* 
In  You/OWN  BUS"!  1 

It’s  SO  reasonable  C BOSTON  ELEVATED  RAILWAY  3 ; 

SUGGESTED  TRIPS:— 

Concord  and  Lexington  — Lake  Pearl,  Wrentham  — Nantasket  Beach  — 
Historical  and  beauty  spots  along  the  North  and  SoutI 

»TIM^ 

1 ^wone  / 

HAN<ock  i 
1800  I 

; FOR  RATES AND 

Houghton’s  Pond,  Blue  Hillj 
li  shores. 

r 

s 

Groups  going  to  Inns  or  Hotels  — Charter  a Bus! 

RECENT  TYPICAE  “EL"  ADVERTISEMENTS 
Above,  publicity  for  added  service.  Below,  two-color  advertisement  in  local  handbook,  upper- 
most four  lines  also  form  a clerestory  card  for  cars 
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owners  has  been  limited  exclusively  to 
such  points  on  the  system  where  there 
is  a distinct  gain  in  time  and  comfort. 
This  confined  the  advertisements,  in  so 
far  as  specific  mention  of  any  places  was 
concerned  to  points  along  the  main  line, 
the  Dorchester-Harvard  square  tunnel 
and  the  East  Boston  tunnel. 

In  order  to  give  more  force  to  the  ad- 
vertisements, specific  mention  was  made 
of  certain  points  along  the  rapid-transit 
lines  and  the  area  served  by  these  sta- 
tions. It  is  believed  that  automobile 
owners  would  be  more  likely  to  respond 
to  our  suggestions  if  it  were  stated  at 
what  stations  persons  living  in  the  va- 
rious districts  might  find  parking  or 
garage  facilities.  It  was  ascertained 
beforehand  that  near  all  the  stations 
mentioned  there  were  adequate  garage 
and  parking  facilities.  The  message 


Theuiildfof 


W ELL  might  the  streets 

and  narrow  by-ways  of 
our  .city  give  birth  to  such 
a name.  And — when  you 
reflect  a bit,  are  you  not 
yourself  as  much  to  blame 
as  anyone? 

Consider  this  — Massachu- 
setts has  a registration  to 
date  of  otier  623,000  pas- 
senger cars  alone  — and 
thousands  of  these  cars 
daily  push  their  tortuous 
ways  to  the  city  streets — no 
wonder  traffic  is  oft-times 
at  a standstill — no  wonder 
you  find  no  curb  to  park 
your  car — no  wonder  your 
fenders  and  dispositions 
are  badly  dented — no  won- 
der! 

HERE’S  ONE  GOOD  WAY  TO 
"GET  AROUND”  THIS 

“DENTED 
FENDER-LAND” 

If  your  usual  morning  approach  to  the 
city  is  along  the  line  of  the  Cambridge 
Subway  — the  finest  subway  in  the 
country — just  park  your  car  at  a con- 
venient garage  ( they  are  convenient, 
too)  and  take  the  handy  ELEVATED 
to  Park  Street — or  whatever  station  is 
nearest  to  your  destination. 

You’ll  find  the  cost  is  less  — and  your  ^ 
peace  of  mind  is  greater! 

BOSTON  ELEVATED 
RAILWAYi 

ParV  your  traffic  worries use  the  “EL"  system 

So.  I of  a Series 


predominating  in  every  advertisement, 
however,  related  to  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  riding  through  congested 
Boston  and  in  parking  a car  thereafter. 

Five  advertisements,  each  of  about  the 
same  size,  were  published  in  July,  and 
three  more  will  be  published  in  August. 
The  July  advertisements  related  to  Har- 
vard square  and  other  stations  along  the 
line  of  the  Cambridge  subway,  Forest 
Hills  (mentioning  Egleston  square  and 
Dudley  street),  Ashmont  and  Fields 
Corner,  the  East  Boston  tunnel,  and 
Everett  station  and  Sullivan  square.  Ail 
the  advertisements  had  headings  de- 
signed to  attract  attention.  They  con- 
tained various  pictures  showing  the 
traffic  congestion.  Several  of  the  ad- 
vertisements had  pictures  of  railway 
facilities,  and  each  one  carried  the  slo- 
gan, “Park  your  traffic  worries — Use  the 


WHAT  PRICE 

PARKINC7 


WHEN  you  pvuh  your  way  into  the  city  proper 
in  your  motor  car — who  can  definitely  say  the 
price  you  pay!  Jangled  nerves — traffic  tags — 
dented  mudguards— damaged  wheels,  and  whatnot — 
all  the  ilia  of  modem  traffic  at  its  height! 

We  Offer  a SUGGESTION 

If  you  live  In  Roslindale,  Hyde  Park,  Readville,  Dedham,  or 
West  Roxbury — Just  leave  your  car  in  an  accessible  garage 
or  auto  park  at  Forest  Hills,  Egleston  Square  or  Dudley  Street, 
and  let  the  Boston  Elevated  Rapid  Transit  take  you  swiftly  lO 
your  Intown  destination' 


BOSTON  ELEVATED 
R AILWAY^^ 

Park  your  traffic  worries — use  the  ‘EL’  System 


INDUCING  AUTOISTS  TO  USE  THE  “EE”  SYSTEM 
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lOUTH  IHORE 
BREEZEI 

WONT  HELP  YOU  THRU 

BOITON'/  MOTOR 
TRAFFIC 


IF  YOU  are  one  of  the  resi- 
dents of  a happy  South 
Shore  community  you  are 
lucky — and  if  you  have  a car 
of  your  own  to  drive  about  in 
— you  are  luckier  still! — BUT 
if  you  daily  drive  your  car 
right  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  city  traffic — then,  pardon 
us,  we’re  sorry  for  you! 

South  Shore  breezes  won’t 
help  you  thru  the  maze  of 
Boston  motor  traffic  — BUT, 
HERE’S  WHAT  WILL ! 


J 


„ A SOUTH 
O’"  STJtTIUH 


Leave  your  automobile  at  a convenient  garage  or  parking 
place  and  take  the  Rapid  Transit  Line  from  Ashmont  or  Field's 
Corner  to  your  Boston  station! 


H’t  economical,  comfortable,  and  quick — try  it  once  and  give 
your  nerves  a rest!  You*ll  be  convinced ! 


_.BMTON  ELEVATED 

R AILWAY^^^ 


Park  your  traffic  worries — Use  the  “EL”  System 

No.  3 of  a series 


W 


TRAFFIC  JAM' 

CIVEI MOTORIIT/ 

INDICEITION 


II 


RAFFIC  JAM  is  hard  to  “sit 
and  take”  ...  it  frays  the  nerves  of 
peaceful  motorists  and  clogs  the 
wheels  of  progress! 


Do  you  live  in  MELROSE,  READING, 
WAKEFIELD,  MALDEN,  MEDFORD, 
or  STONEHAM  and  do  you  usually  drive 


your  car  when  coming  to  Boston?  If  you 
do  just  try  this  once  and  see  how  easy  it 
is  “to  take.” 


Leave  your  car  in  a convenient 
garage  or  parking  space  at 

EVERETT  STATION  or  SULLI- 
VAN SQ.  and  continue  on  to 
Boston  via  the  Elevated  Rapid 
Transit  Lines.  You'll  find  you've 
successfully  eluded  the  clogged 
slow  moving  "Traffic  Jam  *' 


BOSTON  ELEVATED 
RAILWAY! 


‘PARK  your  traffic  worries 

No  5 of  a Series 


-use  the  ‘EL’  system" 


ADDRESSING  THE  APPEAE  TO  PARTICUEAR  CO]\IMUNITIES 


‘ET  System.”  The  July  advertisements 
are  all  reproduced  to  illustrate  this 
article. 

The  purpose  of  the  advertising  to  be 
done  this  year  by  the  Railway  will  be  to 
stimulate  riding  on  the  system.  As  an 
example,  it  may  be  recalled  that  the 
Memorial  Day  advertisement,  which  is 
also  reproduced  in  this  issue,  was  used 
with  the  idea  of  encouraging  more  peo- 
ple to  use  the  Elevated  in  reaching  ceme- 
teries. As  evidence  of  our  desire  to 
serve  the  riders  efficiently  on  that  day, 
several  bus  lines  were  put  into  opera- 
tion to  connect  the  more  distant  ceme- 
teries with  the  existing  facilities.  An- 
other example  of  the  method  of  direct 
advertising  to  be  followed  this  year  is 
the  clerestory  rack  card  on  the  chartered 


bus  service  which  is  now  being  displayed 
in  the  street  cars  and  trains.  (See  illus- 
tration.) 

With  the  very  moderate  appropriation  '/ 
which  the  trustees  have  authorized  fbr 
advertising  purposes,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  employees  of  the  road  co-oper- 
ate to  the  fullest  extent  in  order  to  make 
effective  any  effort  directed  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  “El”  riding.  It  is,  of  course, 
apparent  that  the  most  potent  agency  in 
creating  good  will  and  in  effecting  the 
channels  of  travel  is  the  force  of  men 
who  daily  come  in  contact  with  the 
traveling  public.  Far  more  powerful 
than  any  printed  word  is  the  spoken 
word.  Acts  of  courtesy  and  attention  to 
details  are  factors  which  would  tremen- 
dously aid  the  Railway's  advertising. 
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Have  you  a 
''drive  to  BOITOM 


COMPLEX? 


Hal  F you  live  along  the  beauti- 
ful North  Shore,  and  daily  drive  to 
Boston,  we  envy  you  your  ride  until 
you  near  the  city  itself — then  the 
ride  becomes  a problem  worthy  of  a 
Lindbergh!  City  traffic  at  its  peak 
— BUT  here's  a way  to  overcome  this  ir- 
ritating problem. 


Just  leave  your  car  at  a handy  garage  in  East  Boston, 
and  step  on  a car  at  Maverick  Sq.  to  be  whisked  thru 
the  cool  East  Boston  Tunnel  to  your  intown  stop! 
Jt’s  the  logical  and  satisfactory  termination  to  your 
daily  Boston  drive. 


The  East  Boston 
Tunnel  is  the  traf- 
fic solution  for 
residents  of 
LYNN,  REVERE, 
W I N T H R O P, 
CHELSEA,  and 
other  North  Shore 
points. 


BOSTON  ELEVATED 
RAILWAYi 


ParK  Your  Traffic  Worries— Use  the  ‘EL’  System 


Stressing-  Value  of  East  Boston  Tunnel 
Three  more  such  advertisements  will  appear 
in  August. 


SOME  POINTS  IN  RENDERING 
GOOD  SERVICE* 

By  JOHN  G.  STAILING 

1.  Signs  on  all  cars  should  be  distinctly 
set,  well  painted,  properly  adjusted  so 
passengers  can  read  them  without 
mistake. 

2.  An  operator  of  car,  bus  or  train 
should  never  run  by  or  shut  a passen- 
ger out  who  may  be  trying  to  catch 
his  car  if  it  be  possible  for  operator 
or  trainman  to  accommodate  such 
passenger  without  delay  to  the  serv- 
ice. Such  passenger  may  be  trying 

•Presented  for  discussion  at  first-year  fore- 
man conferences,  Sullivan  Square,  March  8. 

1929. 


to  catch  a certain  train  or  boat,  and 
might  be  seriously  inconvenienced  by 
not  being  able  to  do  so. 

3.  Routes,  destinations  and  stations 
should  always  be  distinctly  announced. 
This  is  a great  aid  to  passengers  who 
cannot  see  and  hear  well,  also  to 
strangers. 

4.  The  most  important  thing  we  owe  a 
passenger  in  return  for  his  fare  is 
safe  transportation,  safety  in  board- 
ing and  alighting  from  cars  and 
trains,  smooth  starting  and  stopping 
of  cars  and  trains  as  well  as  buses. 
Stop  cars  and  trains  at  proper  berths. 
In  so  doing  it  will  not  cause  passen- 
ger extra  steps  or  delay  to  himself 
or  others.  Use  extra  care  in  giving 
service  to  aged  passengers,  as  well  as 
blind  and  crippled  people,  even  if  it 
takes  a little  extra  time. 

5.  Cars  should  be  properly  lighted  and 
ventilated  at  all  times.  Also  heated 
properly  when  needed.  Seats  should 
be  adjusted  according  to  direction  be- 
fore loading  passengers. 

6.  Courtesy  should  always  be  shown. 
Promote  goodwill  for  the  Railway 
towards  its  passengers.  Greet  a pas- 
senger with  a smile.  Address  them 
if  possible  “Yes”  or  “No,  sir,”  or  “No, 
madam,”  or  “lady.”  Answer  all  ques- 
tions politely,  accurately  and  prompt- 
ly. All  trainmen,  operators  and  bus 
drivers  should  be  well  informed  as  to 
all  important  points  of  business  and 
interest  on  their  system  as  well  as 
connections. 

7.  In  order  to  meet  the  traveler’s  every- 
day ^ demand,  all  inspectors,  starters, 
station  masters,  trainmen,  car  and 
bus  operators  should  be  familiar  with 
all  public  places,  such  as  churches, 
hotels,  theatres,  halls,  arenas,  city 
buildings,  steamship  lines,  railroad 
stations,  public  parks  and  police  sta- 
tions. 

8.  A uniformed  man  should  be  neat  and 
clean  in  his  personal  appearance, 
wearing  a neat  and  clean  uniform 
and  shoes. 

9.  The  six  important  service  points: 
Good  judgment,  carefulness,  capabil- 
ity, efficiency,  sobriety  and  dependa- 
bility. 


COST  OF  HEATING  CARS 

It  requires  about  twenty-five  tons  of 
coal  annually  to  heat  the  average  trolley 
car  in  the  northern  part  of  th?  United 
States,  according  to  statistics  recently 
compiled  by  The  Connecticut  Company. 
This  is  about  four  times  the  coal  re- 
quired to  heat  the  average  five-room 
apartment. 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  MONTH 


Editor’s  Note.  Following  the  'precedent  established  in  the  December 
issues  of  '‘Co-operation,’'  we  shall  publish  in  this  column,  month,  by  month, 
a series  of  brief  statements  concerning  claims  or  suits  against  the  Railway 
which  the  legal  department  considers  interesting  or  helpful  to  us  all.  No 
names  will  be  mentioned.  The  intention  is  to  tell  the  employees  briefly 
the  results  of  some  of  the  multitude  of  claims  brought  against  the  Railway 
in  the  hope  that  accidents  may  be  lessened  in  number. 


CASE  8 


IN  August,  1926,  a one-man  car  was 
being  operated  on  Main  Street, 
Charlestown,  on  its  way  to  Sullivan 
Square.  As  the  street  car  approached 
School  street  an  automobile  truck  going 
in  the  opposite  direction  ran  into  it  with 
such  violence  that  several  passengers  on 
the  car  were  thrown  from  their  seats. 
They  later  brought  suits  against  the 
Railway  and  the  owner  of  the  truck  for 
their  injuries. 

The  operator’s  story  was  that,  because 
Main  Street  has  a great  many  inter- 
secting streets  and  because  there  was  a 
line  of  automobiles  coming  toward  his 
car,  he  had  his  car  under  control  and 
was  going  at  a moderate  rate  of  speed 
when  the  truck  pulled  out  of  line  to  pass 
a machine  in  front  of  it.  He  said  that 
when  he  saw  the  truck  start  to  pull  out 
of  line  he  brought  his  car  to  a stop  and 
the  truck  struck  the  street  car  when  it 
was  at  a standstill.  The  truck-driver’s 
story  was  that  the  street  car  ran  into 
the  truck  after  the  truck  had  swung  out 
of  line  to  avoid  striking  an  automobile 
which  had  pulled  out  from  the  curb. 

Immediately  following  the  accident, 
the  operator  of  the  street  car  did  all  he 
could  for  those  who  were  injured,  and 
he  was  courteous  and  painstaking  to  see 
to  it  that  they  received  whatever  assist- 
ance was  possible  at  the  scene  of  the 
accident.  After  the  operator  had  taken 
care  of  the  passengers,  he  proceeded  to 
get  the  names  of  witnesses  both  on  the 
car  and  on  the  street.  Several  passen- 
gers on  the  car  who  were  not  injured, 
impressed  with  the  operator’s  conduct 
toward  those  who  were  injured,  gave 
him  their  names  as  witnesses.  These 
witnesses  not  only  commended  the  oper- 
ator but  proved  to  be  excellent  witnesses 
for  the  Railway. 

At  the  trial  of  the  cases,  the  jury  be- 
lieved the  operator  and  the  witnesses 
whose  names  he  obtained  and  decided 
that  the  Railway  was  not  to  blame.  The 
jury  held  the  truck  owner  responsible 
for  the  accident  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  a very  large  sum  of  money, 
which  the  Railway  might  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  if  the  operator  had  not 
been  on  the  job. 


The  Lessons 


The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this 
incident  are  these: 

First.  The  Railway  won  the  cases  be- 
cause the  operator,  realizing  that  he  was- 
on  a busy  street  and  with  a line  of  auto- 
mobiles approaching  his  car,  had  his  car 
under  control  so  that  he  was  able  to 
anticipate  and  was  ready  for  any  un- 
expected, reckless  or  dangerous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  on-coming  automo- 
biles. 

Second.  Because  the  Railway  is  in  the 
iDusiness  of  selling  service  and  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  the  good-will  of  the  public,., 
the  operator  had  in  mind  the  suggestions 
of  “Co-operation,”  and  by  reason  of  his 
conduct  created  a very  favorable  im- 
pression on  his  passengers.  As  a result 
of  his  gentlemanly  and  courteous  man- 
ner, the  operator,  although  acting  in  an 
emergency,  not  only  obtained  the  good- 
will of  his  passengers,  but  the  Railway 
found  them  ready  and  willing  to  testify 
in  behalf  of  the  operator. 
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Passenger  Data  at  a Glance 

These  graphs  are  plotted  from  the  tables 
which  appear  monthly  on  the  last  page  of 
“Co-operation.” 
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KNOCKS  AND  BOOSTS  — A COURTESY  CLINIC 

C EEING  ourselves  as  others  see  us  is  valuable  now  and  then,  and  in  the  case  of 
^ the  Railway  this  is  practically  only  possible  through  the  comments  from  patrons 
which  reach  the  authorities  now  and  then.  As  these  letters  make  interesting  read- 
ing, it  is  hoped  that  the  abstracts  printed  on  this  page  from  time  to  time  will  prove 
equally  so. 


KNOCKS 

A patron  asked  the  operator  on  a 
Broadway  bus  marked  “Kendall”  if  he 
passed  the  Harvard  School.  He  mum- 
bled something  which  was  not  under- 
stood and  the  passenger  tendered  a 
quarter  in  payment  of  fare.  This  was 
not  accepted,  with  a mumbled  explana- 
tion, but  it  remained  for  a passenger 
on  one  of  the  forward  seats  to  explain 
that  the  fare  was  to  be  paid  on  leaving 
the  bus.  When  the  bus  reached  a 
school  thought  to  be  the  Harvard  School 
the  patron  asked  “Is  this  the  Harvard 
School?”  Again  an  unintelligible 
answer  was  returned,  but  fortunately  a 
passenger  explained,  “No,  the  Harvard 
School  is  on  the  opposite  side,  next  stop.” 
The  operator  took  no  interest  in  getting 
the  passenger  to  the  desired  destination. 

Comment.  The  principal  lack  here 
was  that  the  information  given  by  the 
operator,  while  possibly  adequate  to  the 
situation,  was  not  understood  by  the 
patron.  Back  of  this  appeared  to  lie  a 
lack  of  interest  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  customer. 


A woman  patron  entering  a prepay- 
ment station  dropped  two  fares  into  the 
box  and  held  up  two  fingers  to  indicate 
that  she  had  done  so.  The  extra  fare 
was  to  pay  for  a friend  who  was  fol- 
lowing, but  who  also  dropped  a fare  into 
the  box,  not  realizing  that  her  fare  had 
been  paid.  The  patron  asked  for  the 
return  of  the  extra  fare,  but  this  was 
refused  in  a discourteous  manner,  she 
claimed. 

Comment.  While  there  was  an  evi- 
dent misunderstanding  in  this  case  the 
situation  should  have  been  handled  in  a 
way  to  leave  the  patron  in  a satisfied 
frame  of  mind,  either  by  returning  the 
overpayment  and  making  the  necessary 
accounting  or  explaining  how  a refund 
could  be  secured. 


A bus  operator  reversed  the  good 
opinion  of  a patron  when,  after  answer- 
ing a question  politely,  he  used  profane 
language  because  a boarding  passenger 
was  not  at  the  point  where  he  should 
have  been  for  boarding  the  bus. 

Comment.  An  incident  like  this',  al- 
though trifling  perhaps,  impairs  public 
relations  materially.  While  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  boarding  passenger  did  not 
hear  the  profane  language,  the  effect  on 
the  other  passengers  was  unfortunate. 


BOOSTS 

A young  man  boarded  a Beacon  street 
subway  car  and,  as  a matter  of  general 
interest,  asked  the  conductor  the  mean- 
ing of  the  red  stripe  on  the  white  pole 
bands.  The  latter  said,  “I’m  a little  con- 
fused on  that  myself,  but  I ought  to 
know.”  When  the  car  stopped,  the  con- 
ductor, who  had  in  the  meantime  re- 
membered or  learned  about  the  stripe, 
explained  that  it  meant  that  at  that  stop 
the  rear  door  of  the  car  should  be  oppo- 
site the  pole.  He  pointed  out  the  po- 
sition of  the  trailer  door  at  this  point, 
which  happened  to  be  Carleton  street. 

Comment.  The  patron  in  this  case 
was  pleased  by  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ductor did  not  try  to  “bluff  him”  and 
also  that  the  conductor  showed  so  much 
interest  in  his  inquiry.  The  acknowl- 
edgment by  the  conductor  that  he  ought 
to  have  known  something  that  he  did  not 
know  showed  that  he  is  conscientious. 


A bus  patron  left  a package  contain- 
ing valuable  securities  in  an  “El”  bus  a 
few  days  ago.  Through  prompt  action 
of  the  operator,  the  division  superintend- 
ent was  able  to  notify  the  patron’s 
broker  of  the  safety  of  the  securities 
almost  immediately,  and  the  securities 
were  soon  in  the  owner’s  hands.  A sub- 
stantial reward  fell  to  the  operator  in 
this  case. 

Comment.  While  car  and  bus  men 
are  constantly  turning  in  lost  articles, 
this  case  was  unusually  interesting  on 
account  of  the  promptness  with  which 
the  lost  property  was  restored  and  its 
intrinsic  value. 


A somewhat  analogous  loss  occurred 
about  the  same  time  in  a car  of  the  same 
division.  A customer  reported  to  the 
operator  that  she  had  dropped  a valuable 
wedding  ring  in  the  frame  of  the  car. 
He  secured  the  necessary  information 
for  the  finding  of  the  ring  and  its  resto- 
ration to  the  owner,  turning  the  infor- 
mation in  at  the  division  office.  The  car- 
house  foreman  was  thus  able  to  locate 
the  ring  promptly  and  it  was  soon  re- 
stored to  the  owner. 

Comment.  If  the  Railway  were  oper- 
ating but  a few  cars  and  buses  this  in- 
cident would  not  be  so  noteworthy,  but 
in  view  of  the  large  number  of  vehicles 
operated  and  the  rush  of  everyday  work 
the  whole  proceeding  was  especially 
commendable. 
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‘‘EL”  NEWS  NOTES 

Items  of  Interest  Regarding  Recent  Incidents  With  Which  All  Employees  Should 

Be  Familiar 


Additional  Bus  Service  in  Dorchester 

SINCE  June  15  the  belt  or  loop  bus 
line  in  Dorchester  connecting  Up- 
ham’s  Corner,  Field’s  Corner  and  Ash- 
mont  station  has  been  operated  through 
the  busway  in  Field’s  Corner  station 
with  transfer  privileges  to  the  car  lines. 
Due  to  this  addition  to  the  bus  service 
the  car  line  operating  between  Ashmont 
Terminal  and  Field’s  Corner  station  has 
been  operating  on  a reduced  schedule, 


on  week  days  between  6:25  and  9 a.m. 
and  4:25  and  6:20  p.m.,  and  on  Satur- 
days between  6:25  and  9 a.m.  and  be- 
tween 11:50  a.m.  and  1:28  p.m. 

Also  since  June  15  a new  bus  line  has 
been  in  operation  between  Savin  Hill 
station  and  Eaton  square,  in  which  St. 
Peter’s  Church  is  located.  The  route  is 
from  Savin  Hill  station  along  Savin  Hill 
avenue  and  Pleasant  street  to  Eaton 
square,  and  in  the  reverse  direction. 
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New  Buses  Are  Arriving 
Railway  is  receiving  Metropoli- 
^ tan-type  buses  with  a number  of 
new  features.  Eighteen  of  these  buses 
were  recently  ordered.  They  are  311^ 
feet  long  and  seat  39  passengers,  thus 
having  larger  seating  capacity  than  pre- 
vious “El”  buses. 

The  new  bus  is  of  all-steel  construc- 
tion, and  made  in  one  unit,  rather  than 
having  chassis  and  body.  This  saves 
weight.  Then  there  are  wide  air-oper- 
ated doors,  front  and  rear.  Two  6- 
cylinder  engines,  mounted  midway  in  the 
bus,  furnish  the  motive  power,  and  4- 
wheel  brakes  insure  good  stopping  quali- 
ties. The  balloon  tires  in  front,  size 
AOxlOVz,  are  the  largest  “balloons” 
made.  Two  wipers,  operating  the  entire 
length  of  the  windshield,  are  provided. 
There  are  two  ventilators  in  the  front 
end  of  the  bus  and  six  in  the  roof. 


Railway  Comes  Out  Even 
U'OLLOWING  the  close  of  the  Rail- 
way’s  fiscal  year,  which  ends  June 
30,  the  management  sent  out  a state- 


ment summarizing  the  year’s  operations. 
This  is  given  in  abstract  below,  without 
the  accompanying  financial  tables,  as 
the  comparative  table  appearing  on  page 
104  gives  the  most  important  data. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30.  1929,  the  Rail- 
way was  able  to  meet  all  operating  expenses 
and  fixed  charges,  but  no  balance  was  avail- 
able over  and  above  the  amount  necessary  to 
restore  the  reserve  fund  to  $1,000,000  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Public  Control  Act.  Only  through 
the  most  careful  economy  was  this  result 
achieved.  At  the  same  time  the  Railway 
operated  65,000  more  miles  than  in  the  previ- 
ous year. 

Receipts  were  lower  by  $697,127  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  compared  with  last 
year.  Partially  offsetting  this  was  a reduc- 
tion of  $610,061  in  operating  expenses.  From 
actual  operations  covering  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1929,  there  was  an  excess  of  cost 
of  service  over  receipts  of  $180,153  as  com- 
pared with  an  excess  of  receipts  over  cost  of 
service  of  $82,811.78  from  actual  operations 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1928. 

The  deficit  of  $180,153  was  met  in  part  by 
a dividend  of  $150,700  from  the  Transit  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Company.  The  balance  was 
met  by  inventory  and  other  profit  and  loss 
adjustments  incidental  to  the  closing  of  the 
year’s  accounts. 

The  reduction  this  year  of  $610,061  in  oper- 
ating expenses  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Operating  expenses  this  year  were  lower  than 
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for  any  year  since  that  ending  June  30,  1923, 
when  a lower  wage  scale  was  in  effect  than 
at  present. 

The  decline  of  $097,000  in  gross  revenue  is 
due  to  two  factors:  First,  continuing  and  in- 
creasing depression  in  summer  riding;  and 
second,  the  increase  in  automobile  riding, 
especially  during  the  open  winter  last  year. 
Neither  factor  is  one  over  which  the  Railway 
has  control. 

As  evidence  of  the  increased  need  of  mass 
transportation,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that, 
in  spite  of  the  decline  in  total  passenger  rev- 
enues, there  has  been  a substantial  increase 
in  week-day  traffic  for  the  eight  months  of 
the  year  from  October  to  May,  inclusive. 
This  average  weekday  traffic  during  the  eight 
months’  period  is  more  than  1,120,000  passen- 
gers under  the  present  10c  and  6%c  fare, 
compared  to  981,019  in  1920,  the  first  year  of 
the  10c  fare,  and  1,088,518  in  1917,  the  highest 
point  of  the  5c  fare. 

The  additional  rental  of  $30,000  per  month 
on  the  portion  of  the  Dorchester  rapid-transit 
extension  in  use  when  rental  began  in  Octo- 
ber, 1928.  added  to  the  burdens  to  be  over- 
come during  the  past  year.  The  total  rental 
charges  on  subway,  tunnel  and  rapid  transit 
lines  increased  by  $291,116  this  year  as  com- 
pared to  last  year.  Since  it  is  very  evident 
that  present  revenues  are  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  present  cost  of  service,  it  should  be 
apparent  that  further  rapid  transit  extensions 
at  the  expense  of  the  car  rider  alone  cannot 
be  undertaken. 


Collisions  Greatly  Reduced 
'^HE  lowest  number  of  collision  acci- 
dents  on  the  Boston  Elevated  for 
any  month  for  at  least  ten  years  was 
reported  for  June.  There  were  361  col- 
lision accidents  compared  with  507  for 
June,  1928;  597  in  June,  1927;  and  683 
in  June,  1926. 

The  figures  also  show  a substantial 
reduction  in  the  number  of  collision 
accidents  for  the  six  months  ended  July 
1 of  this  year,  compared  with  the  three 
previous  years.  The  number  up  to  July 
1,  1929,  was  2,512;  2,920  for  the  same 
period  in  1928;  3,418  in  1927;  and  4,514 
in  1926. 

The  consistent  reduction  in  collision 
accidents  is  attributed  to  the  intensive 
accident  prevention  work,  with  particu- 
lar attention  given  to  the  men  who  have 
had  a relatively  high  number  of  acci- 
dents. 


Bus  Delays  Explained 

IN  reply  to  a letter  of  complaint  ap- 
pearing in  the  Boston  Advertiser  of 
June  13,  the  general  manager  sent  the 
following  to  that  paper: 

A correspondent  to  this  column  inquires 
why  it  is  that  buses  are  sometimes  tardy. 

Your  correspondent  states  that  he  has 
waited  over  fifteen  minutes  for  a bus  outside 
the  Broadway  tunnel  and  then  two  would 
come  along.  In  the  rush  hours  from  7.00  to 
9.00  in  the  morning  and  from  4.00  to  6.15  at 
night,  buses  over  the  route  in  question,  from 
the  corner  of  Eighth  and  O streets  to  Wash- 
ington and  Kneeland  streets  via  Broadway, 
are  operated  on  a four-minute  schedule.  The 
rest  of  the  day  the  buses  are  operated  on  a 
.seven  and  eight-minute  schedule. 


Traffic  conditions,  however,  are  such  that, 
through  no  fault  of  ours,  buses  cannot  always 
maintain  this  schedule.  We  are  just  as  anx- 
ious as  your  correspondent  is  to  furnish  de- 
pendable bus  service  and  we  realize  the  im- 
portance of  buses  in  modern  transportation. 

An  additional  cause  of  delay  over  this  par- 
ticular route  is  the  bad  condition  of  some  of 
the  streets.  For  several  months  it  has  been 
necessary  to  shift  the  route  of  the  buses  in 
order  to  avoid  the  worst  streets.  At  best, 
however,  the  buses  must  travel  over  some 
streets  which  are  in  very  poor  condition.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  many  buses  have 
been  disabled  directly  because  of  holes  in 
some  of  the  streets.  Such  disability  means 
that  these  buses  must  be  taken  out  of  serv- 
ice and  replaced  by  others.  This,  in  effect, 
retards  the  service.  Moreover,  the  condition 
of  some  of  the  streets  makes  it  necessary  to 
operate  the  buses  at  a very  slow  rate  of  speed, 
sometimes  no  faster  than  the  human  walk. 
This,  too,  delays  the  service. 

The  answer  to  your  correspondent’s  ques- 
tion is  obvious.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the 
buses  or  with  the  schedules  laid  out  for  them, 
but  first  with  existing  traffic  congestion  in 
Boston  and,  second,  in  so  far  as  this  partic- 
ular route  is  concerned,  with  the  poor  con- 
dition of  some  of  the  streets. 


Evening  Service  to  Rowe’s  Wharf 
CINCE  June  13,  for  the  accommodation 
of  patrons  reaching  Rowe’s  Wharf 
between  6 and  8 p.m.,  the  bus  service  of 
the  line  between  Rowe’s  Wharf  and 
Stuart  street  and  Huntington  avenue, 
via  Atlantic  avenue  and  Kneeland  street, 
has  been  operating  for  two  additional 
hours  in  the  evening. 


Special  Summer  Rate  for  Children 
'^HIS  summer,  as  during  the  past 
^ three  years,  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  are  entitled,  during  July 
and  August,  to  the  same  privileges  for 
five  cents  as  their  elders  get  for  twice 
that  amount.  This  concession  is  made 
to  encourage  the  children  to  visit  the 
bathing  beaches,  parks  and  other  recre- 
ation spots. 


In  Spite  of  the  Heat 

Summer  is  a good  time  to  send  in  your 
lessons  in 

THE  ABC  OF  THE 

electric  car 

Upward  of  300  certificates  have  al- 
ready been  awarded  in  this  course  and 
200  or  more  men,  who  are  enrolled,  have 
not  yet  completed  the  course.  New  en- 
rollments continue  to  come  in.  Do  not 
wait  until  fall  to  finish  the  course,  but 
do  this  promptly. 

Some  students  in  this  correspondence 
course  concluded  that  if  they  did  not 
finish  before  the  closing  exercises  “it 
was  all  off.’’  This  is  mistake.  The 
course  can  be  begun  and  finished  at 
any  time.  Notify  the  general  manager’s 
office  of  the  division  office  of  your  de- 
sire to  enroll. 
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FIVE  PHASES  OF  THE  LAW  OF  DAMAGES- 

In  a Few  Paragraphs  the  Author  Explains  and  Illustrates  Several  Types  of  Cases 
Which  Arise  in  Lawsuits  Brought  to  Secure  Financial 
Redress  for  Alleged  Wrongs 

By  JOHN  E.  HANNIGAN,  Esq. 

Attorney-at-Law,  Boston,  Mass. 


AMAGES  is  the  prize  a man  aims 
at  when  he  brings  a lawsuit.  It  is 
the  payment  the  law  gives  him  for 
wrong  done  him.  It  is  the  penalty  a 
wrongdoer  pays.  A man  may  win  his 
case  but  get  not  enough  damage  to  pay 
the  expense  and  trouble.  He  may  be 
badly  harmed  by  another  man’s  conduct 
and  the  law  will  pay  him  nothing.  He 
may  get  more  damages  than  he  is  en- 
titled to.  He  may  get  so  much  out  of  a 
lawsuit  as  to  make  him  feel  that  he 
belongs  in  the  rich  man’s  class.  Many  a 
happy  poor  man  has  lost  his  peace  of 
mind  by  being  elected  to  the  rich  man’s 
class  through  an  over-successful  lawsuit. 

I’ll  talk  about  five  damage  subjects: 
Personal  injuries,  death,  trespass,  repu- 
tation, and  property. 

1.  The  law  knows  just  what  should 
be  done  in  a personal  injury  case  that  is 
proved.  It  will  pay  a man  for  his  lost 
time  according  to  the  fair  value  of  it  as 
shown  by  what  he  has  been  getting  for 
it.  It  will  try  to  estimate  in  dollars 
what  he  should  have  for  physical  pain 
and  mental  suffering.  It  will  pay  him 
the  fair  service  value  of  doctors  and 
nurses  and  the  cost  of  medicine  he  has 
fairly  used  in  the  effort  to  get  well  from 
the  injury  caused  by  the  wrongful  act 
of  the  defendant.  If  a man’s  wife  is  in- 
jured, it  will  pay  for  her  lost  time  and 
him  for  the  expense  of  curing  her.  It 
will  not  pay  him  for  his  expenses  in 
supplying  himself  with  a housekeeper 
during  her  disability,  because  nowadays 
in  this  state  a husband  has  no  right  to 
the  labor  of  his  wife.  Her  time  is  her 
own.  Her  earnings  and  her  business  and 
her  money  are  her  own.  Her  husband 
must  provide  for  her. 

2.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  state 
to  provide  a money  remedy  for  the 
death  of  a human  being  caused  by  a 
wrongful  act.  But  the  value  of  the  life 
lost  is  not  considered  at  all.  The  only 
question  is  how  culpable  was  the  defend- 
ant. No  matter  how  culpable  he  was, 
the  damages  can  be  no  greater  than  $10,- 
000  and  interest.  He  may  be  culpable 
enough  to  cause  death  to  a human  being 
and  still  under  Massachusetts  laws  be 
liable  for  no  more  than  $500.  The 
money  goes  to  wife  and  children.  If 
none,  then  to  the  next  of  kin,  whoever 


they  are.  The  dead  man’s  creditors  can’t 
have  any  of  it.  But  the  creditors  of  the 
next  of  kin  may  take  it.  If  he  has  no 
family  or  relatives  the  defendant  pa. 
nothing. 

In  other  states  the  law  is  different. 
There  the  value  of  the  man  is  considered, 
his  age,  his  merits,  his  value  to  wife 
and  children  or  parents  or  dependents, 
and  in  some  states,  to  himself.  Verdicts 
under  these  laws  run  very  high  at  times. 
A man  was  killed  in  Rhode  Island  a few 
years  ago.  The  case  was  tried  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  dead  man  lived  here 
and  the  defendant  lived  here,  but  the 
Rhode  Island  law  was  applied.  The  ver- 
dict was  $142,000. 

3.  There  is  interesting  damage  law 
in  tresnass  cases.  If  a man  comes  upon 
your  land  or  into  your  home  against 
your  will  and  insults  you,  you  have  a 
case  of  trespass  and  you  can  make  him 
pay  heavily  for  the  insult  as  dama'" 

If  he  stands  on  his  own  land  or  on  a 
public  street  and  insults  you,  you  get 
nothing.  The  insult  is  not  a cause  of 
action.  It  is  damages  if  it  accompanies 
another  act  that  is  a cause  of  action. 

If  you  intentionally  strike  a man  a 
blow,  not  intending  to  hurt  him  much,  or 
carelessly  not  intending  to  hurt  him  at 
all,  you  may  start  a train  of  injuries  the 
most  serious.  It  may  be  he  was  in  bad 
shape  due  to  his  own  fault,  your  blow  is 
the  last  straw.  You  pay  for  everything 
that  follows. 

4.  The  law  protects  a man’s  reputa- 
tion. Shakespeare  said:  “Who  steals  my 
purse  steal  trash,  but  he  who  filches 
from  me  my  good  name  robs  me  of  that 
which  not  enriches  him,  and  makes  me 
poor  indeed.”  The  law  will  presume 
that  certain  imputations  against  you,  if 
false,  made  in  the  hearing  of  a third 
person,  even  though  the  third  person 
knows  better,  are  damaging  to  your 
reputation.  And  the  law  will  presume 
that  a man’s  feelings  will  be  outraged 
if  his  reputation  is  maliciously  injured. 
And  the  law  will  award  damages  for  the 
reputation  and  the  mental  suffering 
without  asking  any  more  questions. 

Illustration  of  Value  op  Property 

5.  The  greatest  argument  for  dam- 
ages ever  made  to  a jury  in  this  country 
was  made  by  a plaintiff’s  counsel  in  a 


♦Abstract  of  the  ninth  lecture  in  the  course  in  Law  for  Everybody,  J.  T.  Reynolds  and 
E.  M,  Brooks,  committee  in  charge,  delivered  at  Franklin  Union  and  Dudley  Street, Thursday, 
April  11,  1929. 
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dog  case.  The  defendant  killed  the  dog 
and,  when  sued,  claimed  that  a dog  had 
no  money  value.  A young  lawyer  named 
Vest,  who  afterwards  was  Senator  from 
Missouri,  made  the  argument  which  has 
become  a classic.  It  was  as  follows: 


A TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DOG 

The  best  friend  a man  has  in  this 
world  may  turn  against  him  and  be- 
come his  enemy. 

Those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest 
to  us  may  become  traitors  to  their 
faith.  The  people  who  are  prone  to  fall 
on  their  knees  when  success  is  with 
us,  may  be  the  first  to  throw  the 
stone  of  malice  when  failure  settles 
its  cloud  upon  our  heads. 

The  one  absolutely  unselfish  friend 
that  a man  can  have  in  this  selfish 
world  is  his  dog. 

A man’s  dog  stands  by  him  in  pros- 
perity and  in  poverty,  in  health  and 
sickness.  He  will  sleep  on  the  cold 
ground  when  the  wintry  winds  blow 
and  the  snow  drives  fiercely,  if  only  he 
may  be  near  his  master’s  side.  He 
will  kiss  the  hand  that  has  no  food  to 
offer,  he  will  lick  the  wounds  that 
come  in  encounters  with  the  world. 

He  guards  the  sleep  of  his  pauper 
master  as  if  he  were  a prince.  When 
all  other  friends  desert  he  remains. 
And  when  death  takes  the  master  in  its 
embrace  and  his  body  is  laid  away  in 
the  cold  ground,  no  matter  if  all  other 
friends  pursue  their  way,  there  by 
his  graveside  will  the  noble  dog  be 
found,  his  head  between  his  paws,  his 
eyes  sad.  but  open,  in  alert  watch- 
fulness, faithful  and  true  even  to  death. 


The  Whole  Law  Summarized 
I sketched  only  a few  of  the  many 
points  of  damages,  which  is  only  one  of 
the  many  subjects  of  the  law. 

Now  I’ll  give  you  the  whole  law  in  a 
few  words,  in  the  words  of  a great  law- 
yer of  Rome,  Domitius  Ulpianus,  who 
lived  about  1700  years  ago.  What  he 
said  has  not  been  changed: 

Domitius  Ulpianus,  fl  A.  D.  220, 
Roman  Judge  Ulpian’s  statement  of  the 
commandments  of  the  law,  preserved  in 
the  introductory  chapter  of  Justinius’ 
Institute. 

“7^^r^s  praecepta  sunt  haec:  honeste 
vivere;  alterum  non  laedere;  siium 
cuique  tribuere.” 

“The  precepts  of  the  law  are 
these:  To  lead  a life  free  from 

crime  and  scandal;  to  forbear  to  in- 
flict unlawful  harm  to  others;  to 
give  every  man  his  due.” 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  paid  a tri- 
bute to  his  friend,  the  late  Edwin  M. 
Brooks,  as  a rare  scholar,  a man  of  lofty 
ideals,  gentle  and  modest  in  manner, 
kindly,  thoughtful  and  unselfish  in  his 
dealings  with  others,  whose  untimely 
death  is  a sad  loss  to  all. 


STOMACH  ACHE 

By  EDWARD  L.  YOUNG,  JR.,  M.D. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

pAIN  anywhere  in  the  body  is  a sig- 
nal  of  something  wrong.  Stomach 
ache  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  these 
danger  signals  and,  although  it  gener- 
ally means  nothing  more  than  tempo- 
rary irritation  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine from  some  indiscretion  of  diet,  it 
may  mean  anything  from  an  attack  of 
appendicitis  or  gall  bladder  trouble  to 
one  of  the  more  unusual  and  serious  con- 
ditions in  the  abdomen.  Because  of  such 
possibilities,  anything  but  the  most 
trivial  “belly  ache”  is  worth  treating 
with  respect. 

If,  when  a person  eats  food,  he  or  she 
comments  on  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
taste  right  or  that  it  is  obviously  spoiled, 
or  when  a person  eats  an  unusually  rich 
or  large  amount  of  food,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  following  upset  may 
have  come  from  that,  and  to  treat  it 
accordingly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
stomach  ache  comes  out  of  a clear  sky 
without  any  previous  indiscretion  in  diet, 
it  is  not  fair  to  hunt  for  some  trivial 
change  in  the  diet  and  lay  it  to  that; 
under  such  circumstances  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  taken  more  seriously. 

Most  people  assume  that  the  pain 
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from  appendicitis  always  starts  in  the 
right  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  This 
is  not  always  so.  A typical  case  ofte^' 
starts  as  an  ordinary  “green  apple  belly 
ache”  with  the  pain  over  the  stomach 
region  and  from  there  gradually  shifts 
to  the  lower  righthand  side.  There  gen- 
erally is  nausea,  seldom  upset  bowels, 
and  a person  may  refuse  to  believe  that 
anything  serious  can  be  wrong.  Al- 
though trouble  with  the  gall  bladder  is 
apt  to  take  the  form  of  colic  with  very 
severe  pain,  this  may  be  entirely  absent 
and  only  indigestion  present. 

It  is  the  commonest  thing  for  any  per- 
son afflicted  with  a stomach  ache  to  take 
some  cathartic  to  clear  out  the  bowels 
in  the  belief  that  this  will  stop  the  dif- 
ficulty. This  is  all  right  if  it  is  an 
attack  of  indigestion,  but  if  the  condi- 
tion is  actually  appendicitis  or  some  of 
the  other  more  serious  conditions,  the 


cathartic  is  the  worst  thing  that  could 
be  taken,  as  it  tends  to  aggravate  the 
condition.  If  it  is  an  ordinary  attack  of 
indigestion,  the  cathartic  is  not  neces- 
sary, so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when 
in  doubt,  do  not  take  a cathartic,  but  if 
it  is  desired  to  empty  the  bowels,  resort 
to  an  enema. 

What  is  the  best  treatment,  then,  for 
an  attack  of  abdominal  pain  with  the 
possibility  that  an  acute  abdominal  con- 
dition may  be  the  cause?  Rest,  in  bed 
if  possible;  nothing  but  water,  by 
mouth;  bowels,  either  entirely  left  alone 
or  emptied  with  an  enema;  and  an  ice 
bag  over  the  lower  abdomen.  Do  not 
use  any  drugs  to  try  and  lessen  pain,  as 
that  might  mask  the  real  condition  an^’ 
allow  it  to  progress  farther  than  it 
otherwise  would.  Then,  if  the  symptoms 
persist  more  than  a very  short  time, 
consultation  with  a doctor  is  in  order. 
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GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  TROEEEY  BREAKS 
This  new  chart  replaces  the  one  published  in  the  issue  of  “Co-operation”  for  February,  1928 


CHANGES  IN 

Fiscal  Year  1927-28 
July  1,  1927  $1,000,000 
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GENERAL.  FINANCIAL  DATA 

Revenue  exceeded  cost  of  service 

Cost  of  service  exceeded  revenue 

Operating  revenue  per  car-hour  (A.E.R.A.  std.).. 

Operating  revenue  per  car-mile  operated 

Average  fare  per  revenue  passenger 

Ratio  operating  expense  to  operating  revenue 

PASSENGERS  CARRIED 

Revenue  passengers  

Per  cent  5c  and  6V4.C  passengers 

Revenue  passengers  per  car-mile  operated 

OPERATING  FACTS 

Trips  operated  

Car-miles  operated: 

Rapid-transit  lines  

Surface,  two-man  

Surface,  one-man  

Express,  newspaper  and  sprinkler  cars 

Motor  bus  

Total  miles  operated 

ACCIDENT  DATA 

Accidents  per  10,000  car-miles 

Accidents  per  10,000  bus-miles 

Revenue  passengers  carried  per  accident 

Average  number  of  witnesses  per  accident 

COMPLAINTS  AND  DEFECTS 

Complaints  in  regard  to  car  service 

Employees  complained  of  by  car  riders 

Car  defects  reported  per  10,000  car-miles 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  POWER 

D.  c.  kw.-hr.  output  gross  for  month 

Maximum  kw.  load 

Tons  of  coal  consumed  for  power 

Ii)8.  of  coal  for  power  per  d.c.  kw.-hr.  at  cars....... 

Operating  and  maintenance  cost  of  power,  in- 
cluding depreciation: 

Per  d.c.  kw.-hr.  for  car  service 

Per  revenue  car-mile 

Kw.-hr.  per  revenue  car-mile 


1929 

$32,187.99 

$6.00 

59.53c 

9.316c 

70.34% 

27,616,990 

17.67% 

6.193 

582,583 

1,305,551 

1,156,772 

1,422,433 

1,066 

573,868 

4,459,690 


1.465* 

1.757* 

20,680 

3.05 

15 

67 

3.7 

15,960,700 

62,900 

13,003 

1.831 


1.115c 

4.28c 

3.716 


•Does  not  include  miscellaneous  accidents  or  derailments. 

July  19,  1929  .^.si  'Edwaed  Dana,  General 


1928 

$179,790.77 

$6.14 

60.91c 

9.324c 

72.09% 


29,055,924 

17.53% 

6.336 

587,273 

1,263,388 

1,554,333 

1,296,643 

907 

470,513 

4,585,784 


1.97* 

1.742* 

18,100 

3.41 

15 

95 

3.4 

16,459,865 

66,530 

13,504 

1.842 


1.088c 

3.92 

3.608 
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The  “El”  Takes  You  There 


FRANKLIN  PARK  ABOUNDS  IN  BEAUTY  SPOTS 


K 


/ 


ALL 

“El”  Employees 

Many  of  you  will  remember  reading  an  editorial  in 
the  Boston  Daily  Globe  in  which  “Uncle  Dudley”  dis- 
cussed “yes-men”  and  “no-men.”  In  extreme  cases 
these  are  men  who,  on  one  hand,  agree  with  every- 
thing their  superiors  think  and  say;  or  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  seldom  so  agree.  The  first-mentioned  are 
of  little  practical  use  and  the  second  are  unnecessarily 
disagreeable.  A compromise  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes is  best,  and  reasonable  criticism  from  such 
men  should  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
given.  As  the  Globe  editor  pointed  out: 

“//  any  enterprise  is  to  profit  from  the 
brains  of  those  who  are  employed  in  it,  there 
must  be  a great  freedom  of  discussion  and  a 
readiness  to  give  credit  where  it  is  due.  Many 
a man  has  learned  to  hold  his  peace  after  the 
experience  of  having  a suggestion  turned 
down  without  consideration.  It  is  much  the 
same  when  his  immediate  superior  passes 
along  a good  idea,  after  making  sure  that  the  • 
TYian  who  originated  it  will  not  be  given  credit 
for  having  thought  it  up.  The  small-minded 
petty  boss  is  often  the  worst  enemy  of  a 
concern.*' 


The  Boston  Elevated  has  little  use  for  “yes-men,” 
who  merely  echo  the  thoughts  and  words  of  those 
whose  favor  they  desire  to  cultivate.  In  a spirit  of 
loyalty,  earnest  thought  should  be  given  to  every  duty 
to  insure  its  performance  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
service.  An  employee  who  is  using  his  (or  her)  head 
will  often  have  original  ideas  regarding  “El”  service. 
These  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
officials  concerned,  who  will  appreciate  suggestions  for 
improvement.  The  service  will  be  best  when  every 
employee  is  trying  to  make  it  so. 
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GETTING  THE  CASE  BEFORE  THE  JURY* 

In  an  Interesting,  Non-Technical  Way  the  Author  Explains  the  Several  Steps  In- 
volved in  Jury  Trials  and  in  Preparing  for  Such  Trials,  With  a View 
to  Bringing  Out  the  Facts 

By  ARTHUR  F.  BICKFORD,  Esq. 

Attorney-at-Law,  Boston,  Mass. 


There  is  an  increasing  demand  from 
people  who  are  in  litigation  today  to 
have  their  litigations  heard  by  a jury. 
This  may  not  be  true  of  corporations  and 
business  men  in  all  cases,  because  they 
are  more  inclined  to  get  together  and 
settle  their  differences  out  of  court. 

The  jupr  as  an  institution  is  “as  old 
as  the  hills”;  it  is  one  of  the  original 
means  of  deciding  disputed  questions  of 
fact.  As  an  institution  it  is  apt  to  be 
praised  or  condemned,  depending  upon 
the  results  which  a litigant  has  secured. 
This  is  prejudice,  of  course,  and  due  to 
inability  to  see  the  other  fellow’s  side  of 
the  matter.  In  such  a case,  a litigant 
should  check  himself  up,  “put  on  his 
glasses,”  and  be  sure  that  he  has  given 
proper  consideration  to  the  merits  of  his 
opponent’s  side  of  the  case. 

The  first  subject  for  consideration  in 
connection  with  jury  trials  is  the  cause 
of  action,  whatever  it  may  be.  You  may 
have  fallen  in  the  street,  have  been 
knocked  down  by  an  electric  car  or  an 
automobile,  have  had  a dispute  with 
your  neighbor  about  the  lease  on  your 
house,  or  your  children  may  have  done 
something  to  the  neighbor’s  children; 
any  of  these  causes  may  bring  you  into 
relation  with  a jury  trial. 

You  go  to  your  lawyer,  and  then  be- 
gins the  task  of  the  man  who  is  to  try 
the  case. 

When  a case  reaches  the  trial  lawyer 
it  is  sometimes  prepared.  By  this  I 
mean  that  witnesses  have  been  seen, 
written  statements  secured  from  them  if 
possible  and  any  other  preparation  made 
which  the  person  preparing  the  case 
thinks  might  be  helpful,  such  for  exam- 
ple as  doctors’  examinations  of  the  per- 
son injured. 

Please  do  not  conclude  that  all  of  the 
work  has  been  done  if  the  above  steps 


•Abstract  of  sixth  lecture  in  the  course  in 
Law  for  Everybody,  J.  J.  Reynolds  and  E.  M. 
Brooks,  committee  in  charge,  delivered  at 
Franklin  Union  and  Dudley  street,  Thursday, 
Feb.  28,  1929. 


have  been  taken.  That  is  not  so.  The 
next  step  is  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses. There  are  many  varieties  of 
witnesses.  Here  is  a man  earning  $15  a 
day.  He  feels  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
lose  his  pay  in  return  for  the  small 
amount  allowed  him  by  the  law.  He 
wishes  to  get  the  job  over  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Here  is  another  person  who 
thinks  he  knows  nothing  about  the  case, 
although  there  must  have  been  some  rea- 
son for  bringing  him  into  it.  Here  is 
another  witness  who  has  been  sum- 
moned by  the  other  side.  He  hesitates 
to  say  anything  because  he  is  to  testify 
against  you.  Then  there  is  the  witness 
who  knows  all  about  it,  who  says: 
“Mr.  Bickford,  I want  you  to  know  that 
I probably  know  more  about  this  case 
than  anybody  else.”  To  my  mind,  such 
persons  know  too  much,  and  make  very 
poor  witnesses. 

From  his  group  of  witnesses  the  law- 
yer must  draw  out  the  facts,  or  get  the 
witnesses  into  a state  of  mind  where 
they,  as  nearly  as  possible,  will  tell  what 
they  really  know. 

Picking  the  Jury 

Lawyers  often  talk  about  the  knack  of 
selecting  a jury.  If  there  is  any  such 
thing,  I have  never  discovered  it.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  apply  a few  sim- 
ple principles  with  a view  to  keeping 
out  of  the  jury  any  persons  who  might 
be  prejudiced  against  the  client. 

Thus  in  defending  an  accident  case, 
one  would  probably  not  accept  a cripple 
because  he  might  have  been  the  victim 
of  an  accident  and  thus  be  prejudiced. 
Again,  a neighbor  of  the  plaintiff  would 
not  make  an  acceptable  juryman,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  defense.  In  most 
cases,  however,  there  is  no  basis  for 
challenging  the  members  of  the  jury 
who  have  been  selected  by  lot. 

After  the  jury  has  been  selected,  the 
presentation  of  the  case  begins,  the 
plaintiff  presenting  his  story  first,  sup- 
ported by  witnesses.  This  is  apt  to  be 
a plausible  story.  The  attorney  for  the 
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defense  then  conducts  the  cross-exam- 
ination, the  greatest  protection  that  the 
defendant  has.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  credibility  and  accuracy  of 
the  witness.  No  one  who  wishes  to  tell 
the  truth  should  have  any  fear  of  cross- 
examination.  If  people  told  only  what 
they  knew  and  what  they  saw,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  get  more  than  they  were 
entitled  to,  there  would  not  be  much  need 
of  cross-examination. 

Cross-examination  is  nothing  but  ask- 
ing questions  with  a little  more  freedom 
than  is  usual  in  direct  examination  of 
the  witnesses  whom  the  cross-examining 
attorney  puts  on. 

If  the  attorney  believes  that  a witness 
is  not  telling  the  truth  he  endeavors  to 
show  by  questions  the  improbability  of 
what  the  witness  has  said.  If  the  at- 
torney is  convinced  that  the  witness  is 
deliberately  making  mis-statements  he 
tries  to  get  the  witness  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  something  that  the  attorney 
knows  he  can  later  disprove.  Juries 
have  little  patience  with  witnesses  who 
can  be  shown  to  be  deliberately  untruth- 
ful. 

Every  lawyer  has  his  own  way  of  try- 
ing a case.  His  personality  has  much 
to  do  with  it.  Some  lawyers  prejudice 
their  own  cases  by  a disagreeable  per- 
sonality or  rude  manners.  This  is  not 
fair  to 'the  client. 

The  jury  trial  is  not  a clash  of  wits 
between  lawyers,  as  some  people  seem 
to  think.  The  attempt  is  to  try  every 
case  fairly,  partly  because  the  attorney 
wishes  a reputation  for  fair  dealing.  He 
has  to  practice  in  court  day  in  and  day 
out;^  it  is  his  bread  and  butter.  Only  by 
treating  everybody  fairly  will  he  get 
anywhere. 

You  may  ask  what  part  the  judge 
plays  in  the  case.  Some  people  think  he 
is  merely  an  arbiter  to  prevent  the  liti- 
gants from  going  too  far.  This  is  far 
from  true.  He  is  the  authority  on 
points  of  law.  Juries  are  responsive  to 
what  they  consider  the  opinion  of  the 
judge.  Harsh  criticism  from  the  judge 
is  unfortunate  for  a litigant. 

A good  jury  lawyer  is  punctual  and, 
furthermore,  he  will  never  tire  a jury; 
he  will  make  his  case  as  brief  and 
snappy  as  he  can.  Tiresome  examina- 
tion of  a witness  tends  to  prejudice  the 
jury. 

Handling  the  Witnesses 

Witnesses  should  be  treated  with  re- 
spect, courtesy  and  fairness.  This  is 
possible  without  being  easy-going.  A 
witness  is  a human  being  and  not  a 
dummy.  It  is  also  well  not  to  expect  too 
much  of  a witness,  for  if  over-questioned 
the  witness  may  become  confused  and 
injure  the  case  more  than  help  it. 


The  last  task  of  the  lawyer  is  arguing 
to  the  jury.  Some  people  seem  to  have 
the  impression,  now  out  of  date,  that  the 
lawyer  coaxes  and  raves,  or  maybe  sheds 
a few  tears,  but  that  is  all  gone  by.  The 
few  who  still  do  that  are  either  ill-ad- 
vised or  cannot  break  themselves  of  the 
habit. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a jury  will 
have  really  reached  a conclusion  even 
before  the  attorneys’  arguments  are  pre- 
sented, but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  attorney 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  such 
things  as  he  believes  to  be  material, 
which  ought  to  help  the  jurymen  decide 
the  issue  fairly.  I tell  a jury  quite 
frankly  that  if  I have  succeeded  in  doing 
that,  I have  accomplished  my  purpose, 
but  otherwise  I have  wasted  the  time  of 
the  jury  and  my  own  time.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  argument  affects  the  jury  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  I believe  that^  it 
has  some  influence  because  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  a man  who  has  been  retained  by  a 
client  who  has  confidence  in  him. 

On  the  whole,  the  jury  trial  gives  a 
fair  deal  to  both  sides.  If  the  laws  re- 
garding the  selection  of  members  of 
juries  are  lived  up  to,  satisfactory  juries 
will  be  secured.  Incompetent  juries  are 
no  reflection  on  the  jury  system,  but 
rather  upon  the  means  by  which  the 
juries  are  selected.  It  is  the  duty  of 
qualified  persons  to  serve  on  a jury,  and 
they  should  do  this  cheerfully  because  no 
one  knows  when  it  may  be  his  own  turn 
to  stand  before  the  bar  of  justice  and 
have  the  merits  of  his  case  passed  upon 
by  a jury. 

Mr.  Bickford’s  Answers  to  Questions 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the 
chairman  (Mr.  Reynolds)  in-vited  ques- 
tions. Some  of  these,  with  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Bickford’s  answers,  follow: 

Q.  Would  you  favor  a law  to  allow 
a verdict  by  ten  members  of  the  jury 
voting  on  one  side,  instead  of  requiring 
the  vote  to  be  unanimous? 

A.  If  there  were  only  honest,  upright 
citizens  on  a jury,  that  might  be  all 
right. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a majority  should 
rule  in  civil  cases? 

A.  That  is  going  too  far;  a vote  of 
7 to  5 seems  too  close. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  with 
respect  to  directing  a jury  to  render  a 
verdict  ? 

A.  None,  except  that  he  directs  the 
juries  upon  questions  of  law.  The  jury 
decides  questions  of  fact.  For  example, 
suppose  that  a question  of  speed  came 
up,  and  the  jury  decided  that  you  had 
been  making  50  miles  an  hour.  If  the 
situation  had  been  such  that  you  had  a 
right  to  make  this  speed,  it  would  be  the 
privilege  of  the  judge  to  say  that,  even 
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though  you  were  making  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  this  would  not  be  a violation  of 
law,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
judge  to  direct  a verdict.  In  other  words, 
he  directs  a verdict  if  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  fact  to  be  decided  by  the  jury, 
or  where  the  facts,  if  admitted,  would 
not  constitute  any  negligence  or  crime, 
or  what  not.  Again,  I might  pass  you 
on  the  street  and  say:  “How  are  you, 
you  old  bozo?”  This  might  offend  you 
and  you  might  bring  the  case  into  court. 
The  jury  might  be  convinced  that  I 
called  you  an  “old  bozo,”  but  the  judge 
would  inform  the  jury  that  this  is  not  a 
crime.  That  is  the  function  of  the  judge. 
Further,  the  judge  will  not  permit  the 
jury  to  decide  that  facts  entirely  outside 
of  a case  have  any  bearing  upon  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Bickford,  you  used  the  word 
“tort.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  ? 

A.  A wrong  committed  against  any- 
body. 

Q.  Would  a jury  be  in  contempt  if  it 
failed  to  return  a verdict  directed  by  the 
judge  ? 

A.  I have  never  heard  of  such  a case, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a pro- 
ceeding would  constitute  contempt. 

Q.  Can  the  judge  change  the  amount 
of  a verdict,  and  if  so,  how  does  he  do 
it? 

A.  The  judge  can,  and  often  does,  cut 
down  the  amount  of  a verdict.  Ten 
days  are  allowed  for  acceptance  of  his 
decision.  If  this  is  not  acceptable  the 


fl.e.,  nolo  contendere  (Latin,  I do  not 
wish  to  contend.)  A plea  by  the  defendant 
in  a crime  prosecution  which,  without  ad- 
mittinf?  guilt,  subjects  him  to  a judgment  of 
correction  as  in  case  of  a plea  of  guilty,  but 
does  not  preclude  him  from  denying  the  truth 
of  the  charge  in  a collateral  proceeding. — 
Webster. 


case  may  be  reopened,  but  only  for  de- 
cision on  the  amount  of  damages. 

Q.  When  may  a defendant  plead 
nolo,t  and  why  should  he  wish  to  do  so  ? 

A.  The  principal  reason  is  to  prevent 
having  a court  record  against  the  de- 
fendant. This  also  saves  the  publicity 
and  expense  of  a trial.  In  most  cases 
the  party  is  either  guilty  or  afraid  to 
take  his  chances  before  a jury. 

Q.  Under  what  conditions  can  injury 
cases  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court? 

A.  This  is  rather  a difficult  question, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Supreme  Court  confines  itself  to  ques- 
tions of  law  and  not  questions  of  fact. 


ACUTE  TONSILLITIS 

By  HARRY  A.  BARNES,  M.D. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Acute  tonsillitis  is  an  infectious  dis- 
ease usually  caused  by  that  type  of 
pus  organism  known  as  the  streptococ- 
cus. This  organism  is  present  normally 
in  the  throat  and  in  the  crypts  of  the 
tonsils.  The  crypts  are  small  canals 
leading  from  the  surface  of  the  tonsils 
deeply  into  their  substance.  It  grows 
on  the  surface  and  causes  no  trouble  as 
long  as  the  resistance  of  the  body  is  at 
par.  But  when  the  resistance  is  lowered 
for  any  reason,  the  organism  may  pass 
from  the  surface  into  the  substance  of 
the  tonsils  and  set  up  there  an  acute  in- 
flammation. Of  the  probable  conditions 
that  cause  a lowering  of  resistance,  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wet  are  the  most  im- 
portant and  frequent.  Even  then  many 
people  never  have  tonsillitis.  Others, 
however,  have  frequent  periodic  attacks, 
particularly  during  the  winter  months. 
The  disease  is  contagious  only  by  very 
intimate  contact. 
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The  symptoms  are  a definite  chill,  or 
at  least,  chilly  sensations,  pain  in  the 
back  and  limbs  and  a sore  throat,  com- 
ing on  in  quick  succession  or  at  the  same 
time.  The  temperature  goes  up  rapidly, 
reaching  103  or  105  degrees  in  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  Prostration  may  be 
marked,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  sore- 
ness of  the  throat  is  not  very  severe. 
The  tonsils  are  swollen  and  red  and  cov- 
ered with  small  white  spots  which  are 
caused  by  infiammatory  matter  in  the 
mouths  of  the  crypts.  There  may  be 
lameness  and  tenderness  in  the  neck,  due 
to  secondary  inflammatory  enlargement 
of  the  glands  in  that  region.  The  tongue 
is  coated  and  the  breath  heavy  and  foul. 
Swallowing  is  painful,  even  when  nothing 
but  liquids  are  taken.  The  acute  symp- 
toms usually  last  from  four  to  six  days 
and  leave  a general  weakness  which  may 
be  marked  and  protracted. 

We  have  described  here  a typical  case 
of  moderate  severity.  There  are  many 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  patient  at 
no  time  feels  ill  enough  to  go  to  bed  or 
even  to  stay  at  home  from  his  work.  It 
is  a mistake,  however,  to  think  that 
these  light  cases  are  of  no  importance. 

Another  form  of  tonsillitis,  which  usu- 
ally includes  other  parts  of  the  throat, 
as  well  as  the  tonsils,  and  is  known  as 
septic  sore  throat,  is  caused  by  a strep- 
tococcus introduced  from  the  outside, 
in  most  instances  in  an  infected  milk. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  say  anything 
further  about  this  form,  except  that  it  is 
an  extremely  virulent  and  often  fatal 
infection,  and  that  it  may  be  avoided  by 
using  only  pasteurized  milk  and  cream. 

The  most  important  of  these  compli- 
cations are  suppuration  (pus)  in  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  peritonsillar  abscess 
(quinsy  sore  throat),  abscess  in  the  mid- 
dle ear,  which  may  extend  to  the  mas- 
toid, single  or  multiple  joint  infection, 
and  infections  of  the  heart  and  the  kid- 
neys. The  last  two  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  of  all  as  the  damage 


done  to  these  two  organs  by  such  an  in- 
fection may  result  in  lasting  invalidism. 

We  have  said  earlier  that  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet  is  one  of  the  surest  ways 
of  diminishing  resistance  to  the  organ- 
isms of  acute  tonsillitis.  Avoid  such  ex- 
posure. Keep  the  feet  dry  and  warm. 
Avoid  overheated  rooms  and  offices. 
Wear  sensible  clothing.  Avoid  draughts, 
especially  when  you  are  overheated. 

Treatment.  If  you  have  an  acute 
sore  throat,  never  attempt  to  treat 
yourself.  There  are  two  good  reasons 
for  this:  first,  that  a layman  is  never 
sure  of  just  what  the  trouble  is  and 
some  of  the  worst  cases  of  neglected 
diphtheria  are  seen  after  some  days  of 
self-treatment;  and  second,  that  the 
secondary  infections,  though  they  some- 
times occur  even  when  the  case  is  un- 
der the  most  expert  care,  may  often  be 
avoided  altogether  or  their  more  serious 
lasting  results  lessened  in  degree. 

There  are  people,  of  course,  who  are 
“subject”  to  mild  attacks  of  acute  ton- 
sillitis and  who  never  think  of  consult- 
ing a doctor  about  it.  This  is  a great 
mistake,  as  even  in  these  light  cases  se- 
rious injury  may  be  done  to  the  heart 
or  the  kidneys  without  the  person  being 
aware  at  the  time  of  any  trouble  what- 
ever. Consult  a doctor  always;  for  any 
person  who  is  “subject”  to  tonsillitis, 
however  mild  the  attacks  may  be,  should 
have  his  tonsils  removed.  In  the  more 
pronounced  cases,  one  attack  is  sufficient 
reason  for  having  the  tonsils  taken  out. 

The  operation  should  be  done  only 
after  the  acute  inflammation  has  sub- 
sided and  there  are  no  complications  to 
contraindicate  it.  Your  doctor  is  the 
only  one  who  can  decide  these  questions 
intelligently  for  you.  Go  to  him  for  ad- 
vice in  the  matter.  When  the  tonsils 
are  removed  they  should  be  removed 
completely,  as  an  incomplete  removal  not 
only  does  the  patient  no  good  but  is 
very  apt  to  be  followed  by  even  more 
persistent  trouble. 
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RETIRED  AFTER  LONG  SERVICE 
Left  to  right,  Messrs.  Guynan,  Stewart,  Crean,  Banks,  Manning 


“EL”  NEWS  NOTES 


Items  of  Interest  Regarding  Recent  Incidents  With  Which  All  Employees  Should 

Be  Familiar 


Long  Service  Recognized 

TWENTY-FOUR  employees  ranging 
in  age  from  50  to  81  years  have  re- 
cently been  pensioned.  Portraits  ©f  five 
of  them  appear  at  the  head  of  this  page. 

Of  these  five,  James  Guynan  worked 
for  the  railway  42  years.  He  started  as 
a tow  boy  for  the  Middlesex  Street  Rail- 
way in  Charlestown.  He  was  a 1-man 
car  operator  when  pensioned. 

Duncan  Stewart,  44  years  in  railway 
work,  started  to  work  on  a switch  wagon 
with  the  Highland  Street  Railway  in 
Roxbury.  He  took  part  in  the  laying 
of  rails  for  the  electric  cars  and  has 
since  worked  on  the  laying  of  tracks  in 
the  subway,  on  the  elevated,  etc. 

Timothy  Crean  started  as  a car 
cleaner  at  the  Oak  Street  carhouse  for 
the  West  End  Street  Railway.  He  was 
employed  in  the  Everett  Shops  in  recent 
years. 

The  “dean  of  the  old  timers”  is  P.  W. 
Banks,  who  started  with  the  old  South 
Boston  roads  in  1873.  His  job  was  to  cut 
hay  and  get  the  horses  ready  for  driving. 
When  pensioned  he  was  a starter. 

P.  W.  Manning  started  washing  cars 
in  the  K Street  carhouse,  47  years  ago. 
He  was  a motorman  when  he  retired. 
Others  pensioned  at  this  time  include: 
John  J.  Anderson,  motorman. 

Jeremiah  Cady,  track  repairman. 

Michael  Callinan,  operator. 

James  B.  Eagleston,  substation  operator. 
Richard  Frank,  motorman. 

Thomas  Furlong,  trackman. 

Mark  Ginsberg,  operator. 

Austin  D.  Haines,  painter. 

Nils  A.  Hallin,  mechanic. 

.Tam.es  Kerwin,  repairman. 

Mark  C.  Lewis,  motorman. 

Michael  McCormack,  blacksmith. 

George  B.  Nash,  wireman. 

Nels  O.  Nelson,  operator. 

R.  S.  B.  O’Brien,  chief  engineer. 

Carl  P.  A.  Peterson,  operator. 

Thomas  F.  Quinn,  operator. 

E.  H.  Robinson,  motorman. 

George  F.  Smith,  inspector. 


At  this  date  about  480  men  are  on  the 
retired  list  receiving  pensions.  At  a re-  ^ 
cent  meeting  the  trustees  voted  that 
commencing  Sept.  1,  1929,  all  pensions  , 
will  be  fixed  on  a basis  of  1 per  cent  in- 
stead of  1%  per  cent  of  the  average  ‘ 
yearly  earnings  for  the  ten  years  prior  | 
to  retirement,  times  the  number  of  years  I 
continuously  employed.  This  revision  * 
was  necessary  because  the  pension  plan  ■ 
is  limited  to  2 per  cent  of  the  entire  pay-  j 
roll,  which  limit  had  been  reached.  No  ' 
change  in  the  present  minimum  of  $375  | 
and  maximum  of  $2,000  per  year  has  j 
been  made.  j 


R.  T.  L.  Rule  Book  Changes  j 

Stickers  have  recently  been  pasted  | 
in  the  rule-books  of  the  rapid-tran- 
sit lines,  making  slight  changes  in  the 
rates  of  speed  allowed  at  a few  of  the  ! 
many  restricted  points.  The  safe  speed  | 
on  curves  is  determined  from  an  en- 
gineering formula  which  is  based  on  the  j 
radius  of  the  curve  and  the  elevation  of  i 
the  outer  rail.  I 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  oppor-  j 
tunity  for  motormen  to  forget  or  mis- 
understand the  allowable  speed  at  any 
point,  signs  showing  the  letter  “S”  and 
figures  underneath  indicating  miles  per 
hour  allowed  are  displayed  at  curves 
and  other  points  to  denote  the  rate  to 
which  speed  must  be  reduced  and  the 
point  at  which  it  should  be  reduced. 

As  the  entire  train  must  pass  through 
this  restricted  area  before  the  speed  is 
increased,  signs  showing  the  letter  “H” 
over  figures  denoting  the  number  of  cars 
in  a train,  indicate  the  position  of  the 
head  car  when  the  rear  car  has  cleared 
the  restricted  area. 

Curves  in  the  subway  where  surface 
cars  are  operated  have  been  similarly 
marked  for  the  guidance  of  surface-car 
motormen. 
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New  Type  of  Fare-Box 

ON  August  3,  Superintendent  James 
Smith  issued  General  Order  No. 
184,  explaining  that  a trial  was  to  be 
made  of  a new  type  of  fare-box  on  Main 
Street  and  Bunker  Hill  Street  cars, 
Charlestown.  The  new  fare-box  differs 
from  the  old  in  having  a slot  in  the  top 
face  of  the  box  into  which  the  passenger 
deposits  the  fare  in  the  form  of  a dime 
only.  The  fare  is  registered  as  soon  as 


it  is  placed  in  the  slot  instead  of  the 
present  practice  of  having  the  passenger 
drop  the  fare  in  a dime  or  nickels  into 
the  basket  at  the  top  of  the  box. 

The  conductor  or  operator  will  change 
cents,  nickels  or  10-cent  tickets  (govern- 
ment tickets)  to  dimes  for  passengers. 
Five-cent  fares  paid  by  children  under 
14,  are  taken  by  the  conductor  in  hand 
and  rung  up  on  an  overhead  register.  A 
special  separate  day  card  will  be  used 


^^1 

yj 

II 

iJI 

3. — G.  Fred  Smith,  Div.  2. 

2.  — Alonzo  E.  Fletcher.  Div.  2. 

3.  — Charles  A.  Page,  Div.  2. 

4.  — George  A.  Gilman,  Div.  2. 
o. — Robert  ,T.  Stewart.  Div.  2. 

(}. — .Joseph  A.  Scliwendeman.  Div.  2. 
7._W.  M.  .7.  McDonald.  R.  T.  L. 

5.  — .Tolin  Alexander.  Div.  4. 

0. — Samuel  R.  Everett.  Div.  4. 

10. ^ — D.  li.  Cranitch.  R.  T.  I.. 

11.  — Patrick  Roach,  Div.  1. 

12.  — ,T.  E.  Forde.  Div.  3. 

13.  — .7.  .7.  r^orsythe,  Div.  3. 

14.  — .7.  I.  Cotter.  R.  T.  7^. 

1.5. — Richard  A.  Buckley.  Div.  2. 

10. — P.  Connors.  R.  T.  7v. 

17.  — 7\  L.  Sennott,  R.  T.  L. 

18. — .7.  Proudfoot.  Div.  3. 

10. — .John  F.  Barry.  Div.  4. 

20. — Roscoe  Ti.  Potter,  Div.  1. 


REPRESENTATIVE  INSPECTORS  El 


Key  to 

21.  — .John  Howard,  Div.  2. 

22.  — .James  Dineen.  Div.  1. 

23.  — Philip  Dynan.  Div.  1. 
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to  report  the  5-cent  fares  and  a separate 
register  card  kept  to  record  the  readings 
of  the  overhead  register. 


New  Haven  Discontinues  Service  on 
Neponset-Mattapan  Line 

OWING  to  the  necessity  for  rapid 
completion  of  the  electrification  of 
the  track  from  Milton  to  Mattapan 
Square,  the  New  Haven  Railroad  has 
been  permitted  by  the  State  Department 


of  Public  Utilities  to  discontinue  passen- 
ger service  on  the  Neponset-Mattapan 
line.  This  was  done  on  August  24. 


Watertown  Service  is  Adequate 

For  the  board  of  trustees,  acting  gen- 
eral manager  H.  M.  Steward  an- 
swered, in  the  Boston  Traveler  of  Au- 
gust 6,  a complaint  in  which  the  car 
service  between  Harvard  Square  and 
Watertown  was  compared  with  the 


27.  — Bartholomew  Newman,  Div.  4. 

28. — John  J.  Callahan,  Div.  1. 

29.  — .Joseph  P.  Malatesta.  Div.  4. 
.30.— R.  W.  Griffin,  Div.  3. 

31.  — Alfred  McICane,  Div.  4. 

32.  — Rohie  C.  Davis,  Div.  1. 

.33. — ,T.  P>.  Delaney,  Div.  3. 

34.— .1.  W.  Baillie,  R.  T.  L. 

.3.5. — W.  M.  Macinnis,  Div.  4. 

30— John  L.  McCuen,  Div.  1. 

37. — P.  L.  Bosien,  R.  T.  L. 

•38. — .Joseph  McPherson.  Div.  1. 

39.  — Francis  R.  Johnson,  Div.  4. 

40.  — John  J.  Nagle,  Div.  4. 

41.  — Peter  A.  Nyqiiist,  Div.  4. 

42. — A.  Foster,  R.  T.  L. 

43.  — W.  D.  Ivnowles,  R.  T.  L. 

44.  — D.  Frank  Trahon,  Div.  2. 

45.  — A.  A.  McPherson,  Div.  3. 

46.  — W.  F.  O’Donovan,  Div.  3. 
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Waverley-Belmont  service  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  former.  Mr.  Steward  ex- 
plained in  his  Traveler  letter  that  from 
7:02  in  the  morning  until  9:57,  cars  are  oper- 
ated on  the  Harvard-Watertown  line  at  a fre- 
quency of  five  minutes;  from  9:57  a.  m.  until 
4:21  p.m.  at  a 6-minute  headway;  and  from 
4:21  p.m.  until  6:27  p.m.  cars  are  operated 
every  five  minutes  and  later  every  six  minutes. 
From  6:37  a.m.  until  8:02  a.m.  every  car  with 
two  exceptions  has  a trailer  attached,  and 
from  4:27  p.m.  until  6:02  p.m.  every  car  has 
a trailer. 

The  Waverley  line  operates  from  7 :01  a.m. 
to  7:25  a.m.  on  a 6-minute  headway;  every 
5 minutes  from  7:25  to  8:25;  thence  4 minutes 
to  8:45  with  three  trips  running  on  a 3-minute 
headway ; then  a straight  5-minute  time  to 
10:47  a.m.;  and  a 6-minute  time  to  5:24  p.m. 
During  the  rush  hour  these  cars  also  have 
trailers.  The  Trapelo  road-Common  street 
line  operates  on  a 3,  4 and  5-minute  time  from 
7:12  to  8:06  a.m.,  and  on  a 4-minute  time 
from  5:45  to  5:59  p.m.  The  Trapelo  road-Com- 
mon street  cars  have  no  trailers  attached. 

It  is  true  that  a few  more  cars  are  oper- 
ated to  Waverley  than  to  Watertown.  The 
reason  for  it  is  that  there  is  heavier  travel 
over  the  Waverley-Belmont  lines  than  over 
the  Harvard-Watertown  line.  Recent  counts 
show  the  respective  requirements  for  service. 

From  the  enclosed  tabulation  of  recent  pas- 
senger counts  it  will  be  observed  that  during 
the  hours  when  these  traffic  counts  were 
taken,  only  six  times  was  the  average  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  on  any  car  greater 
on  the  Harvard-Watertown  lines  than  on  the 
Waverley  lines,  whereas  the  Waverley  lines 
carried  a greater  number  of  passengers  in 
thirteen  cars.  Once  the  average  number  of 
passengers  carried  was  equal.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  during  the  rush  hours  the 
seats  are  more  plentiful  on  the  Harvard- 
Watertown  line  since  the  average  capacity  of 
motor  car  and  trailer  on  the  Harvard- 
Watertown  line  is  fifty-seven  seats,  compared 
to  an  average  seating  capacity  of  fifty-three 
on  the  two  Waverley  lines. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  average  seating  capac- 
ity on  the  Harvard-Watertown  line  and  re- 
ferring to  the  average  number  of  passengers 
carried,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  during  the 
rush  hours  the  service  furnished  is  very  ade- 
quate and  only  during  a few  trips  were  light 
overloads  carried. 

From  numerous  observations  we  believe  that 
the  service  to  and  from  Watertown  is  ade- 
quate, that  it  is  operated  at  a sufficiently  fre- 
quent headway  and  that  the  service  to  Water- 
town  and  Waverley  is  based  upon  their  re- 
spective traffic  requirements. 


“El”  Transports  Scientists 

The  Railway  furnished  sixteen  buses 
on  Sunday,  August  18,  to  transport 
the  500  foreign  delegates  to  the  13th 
International  Physiological  Congress 
from  Commonwealth  Pier  to  the  Har- 
vard freshman  and  Harvard  medical 
dormitories.  The  visitors  arrived  on  the 
White  Star  liner  “Minnekahda.” 


Change  in  Sale  of  6V4.C  Tickets 

The  sale  of  614c  tickets  has  been  dis- 
continued at  subway  stations  with 
the  exception  of  Massachusetts  Upper, 
Scollay,  Haymarket,  Canal  St.  and 
North  Station,  west.  Conductors  and 
operators  are  requested  to  carry  a full 
supply  of  tickets  and  to  procure  tickets 
at  their  home  station. 


Ashmont-Milton  Service  Inaugurated 

ON  Monday,  Aug.  26,  the  Railroad  took 
over  from  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
the  transportation  of  passengers  between 
Milton  and  Boston.  Rush-hour,  high- 
speed trolley  service  was  started  be- 
tween Milton  and  Ashmont  station,  a 5- 
minute  run.  Only  one  stop  is  made  en 
route,  that  at  Cedar  Grove.  There  are 
nine  round  trips  between  6:24  and  8:47 
in  the  morning,  and  eleven  round  trips 
between  3:32  and  6:25  in  the  afternoon. 
The  running  time  between  Milton  and 
Washington  street  is  21  minutes.  This 
service  is  given  on  week-days  only,  ex- 
cepting holidays.  About  200  com- 
muters used  the  New  Haven  service 
from  Milton  daily,  and  this  number 
furnish  the  nucleus  of  the  “El”  patron- 
age from  this  point. 

New  Bus  Route 

SINCE  Aug.  24  bus  service  has  been 
furnished  on  this  route:  Ashmont 
Station,  Talbot  Ave.,  Norfolk  St.,  Corbett 
St.,  Evans  St.,  Morton  St.,  Norfolk  St. 


some  of  the  sixteen  buses  required  to  transport  the  PHA'SIOLOGISTS 
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KNOCKS  AND  BOOSTS— A COURTESY  CLINIC 

AS  one  studies  the  letters  of  praise  and  of  complaint  which  are  sent  to  the  Rail- 
way Management  by  patrons  who  are  especially  pleased  by  some  act  of  service 
or  vice  versa,  he  is  impressed  by  at  least  two  facts:  1,  much  of  the  praise  is  for  acts 
which  are  every-day  incidents  with  many  operators,  and,  2,  much  of  the  blame  is 
for  conditions  not  under  the  employee’s  control.  Let  us  examine  a few  more  recent 
comments: 

KNOCKS  BOOSTS 


A patron  telephoned  in  that  he  had 
been  carried  past  his  stop  on  a one-man 
car  and  he  had  to  hire  a taxi  to  get  him 
home.  He  claimed  that  he  could  not  get 
to  the  front  door  on  account  of  a crowd 
in  the  car  and  that  the  rear  door  should 
have  been  opened  for  him. 

Comment.  The  operator’s  explana- 
'tion  was  that  he  heard  a voice  in  the 
rear  calling,  “Open  the  rear  door,”  but 
could  not  see  anyone  who  apparently 
wished  to  alight.  The  buzzer  was  in 
good  condition,  but  he  did  not  hear  any 
signal.  While  the  operator  was  appar- 
ently in  the  right  in  this  case,  where  the 
Railway  loses  no  revenue  by  opening 
both  doors,  he  could  have  done  this  at 
every  stop,  using  care  in  closing  them. 
This  would  have  been  better  salesman- 
ship. 


A man  boarded  an  Atlantic  Avenue 
train  by  mistake  instead  of  a main-line 
train.  After  the  guard  had  closed  the 
door  he  asked  to  have  it  reopened  and 
was  greatly  incensed  when  this  request 
was  refused.  The  refusal,  he  said,  was 
coached  in  insolent  language. 

Comment.  When  asked  about  the 
matter  the  guard  said  that  he  explained 
that  he  could  not  open  the  doors  after 
they  had  been  closed  and  that  the  pas- 
senger could  change  trains  at  the  next 
stop.  He  was  right  in  this,  but  evi- 
dently did  not  “sell  the  Railway”  very 
well  or  the  patron  could  not  possibly 
have  taken  offence. 


A woman  customer  entering  a subway 
station,  with  which  she  was  unfamiliar, 
did  not  notice  that  the  entrance  was 
divided  and  that  entering  passengers 
were  expected  to  keep  to  the  right  side 
of  the  stairway.  She  states  that  on  the 
landing  a man  in  uniform  was  reading 
and  without  a word  of  explanation 
grasped  her  arm  roughly  and  turned  her 
around.  When  she  asked  what  he  was 
doing  he  pointed  to  the  right  side  of  the 
stairway.  She  claimed  to  have  been 
considerably  injured  by  this  treatment. 

Comment.  Of  course,  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  attendant  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  and  showed  a lack  of 
appreciation,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
of  the  importance  of  using  good  sales- 
manship. 


A carhouse  foreman  wrote  to  his  su- 
pervisor commending  a car  shifter  for 
special  courtesy  to  a lady  with  children 
who  was  waiting  for  a car  in  front  of 
the  car  house.  This  man  brought  a chair 
from  the  car  house  and  placed  it  in  the 
shade  of  the  building,  then  going  over 
to  the  lady,  who  was  standing  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  asked  her  to  come 
over  in  the  shade  and  sit  down  while  she 
waited  for  the  car. 

Comment.  Here  was  a case  where  an 
employee  used  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  special  courtesy  and  showed  a real 
spirit  of  salesmanship.  The  foreman  in 
commenting  on  the  act  considered  it  as 
“an  example  of  what  Mr.  Dana  is  trying 
to  impress  upon  us  in  his  talks  on  sell- 
ing service.” 


A well-known  technical  editor  wrote 
Mr.  Dana  recently  to  commend  an  em- 
ployee off  duty  for  alertness  in  prevent- 
ing an  accident.  The  car  started  before 
the  door  was  closed  and  while  a woman 
was  boarding.  The  operator  in  question, 
with  the  speed  of  an  athlete,  leaped 
across  the  aisle  and  seized  the  passen- 
ger in  time  to  prevent  her  being  thrown 
down.  Her  scarf  had  caught  in  the  door 
as  it  closed  so  that  she  might  have  had 
a bad  fall. 

Comment.  The  editor  wrote:  “This 

was  a fine  example  of  presence  of  mind.” 
It  was  more  than  that.  It  was  an  evi- 
dence of  interest  in  the  passenger  and 
the  Railway.  If  there  had  been  an  acci- 
dent, the  Railway  would  have  had  a very 
weak  case. 


A resident  of  Faneuil”  commends  an 
Allston  line  conductor  as  follows:  “He 
is  courteous  and  kind  to  all  passengers 
and  especially  so  to  aged  persons  and 
women  with  children.  He  answers  all 
questions  in  a polite  and  pleasant  man- 
ner. He  calls  out  the  name  of  the  street 
clearly  and  distinctly,  and  he  also  warns 
passengers  in  getting  off  the  car  that 
they  should  be  careful  when  an  automo- 
bile is  near  by.” 

Comment.  Unconsciously  this  patron 
has  furnished  a job  analysis  of  the  con- 
ductor’s duties  from  the  standpoint  of 
courtesy.  He  writes:  “It  is  certainly 
a pleasure  to  be  a passenger  on  a car 
with  such  a conductor  in  charge.” 
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Its  up  to  you^ 

/ 


Reproduced  below  in  min- 
iature— a series  of  Boston 
Blevated  advertisements 
appearing  in  newspapers 
during  July  and  August. 


in 


If  you  really  like  - 

DENTED  FENDERI 
PARKING  TAGI 
TRAFFIC  JAMS 
ETC* 

ute  cant  help  you! 

BUT' 

If  you  don't  like  them 

TRY  THIl 

When  you  near  the  city's  con- 
gested area,  leave  your  car  at  a 
convenient  garage  or  parking 
space  and  use  the  Boston  Elevated 
System  to  lake  you  to  your  intoivn 
destination. 

Such  accessible  points  as  Forest  Hills,  Ash- 
mont,  Everett,  Har- 
vard Sq.,  Coolidge 
Corner,  Lechmere  Sq., 

Maverick  Sq.,  Gover- 
nor Sq.,  and  Union 
Sq.  offer  ideal  facilities 
to  park  your  traffic 
worries  and  use  the 
“EL”  System. 


BOSTON  ELEVATED 


RAILWAY 


Park  Your  Traffic  Worries — Use  the  “EL’^  System 

Fh-<il  of  The  Traffic  Series 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  SUMMARIZES  THE  PRECEDING  SEVEN 
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MORE  RIDERS  FOR  THE  “EL” 

The  Railway  Has  Used  Newspaper  Space 
This  Summer  to  Meet  the  Com- 
petition of  the  Automobile 

Reproduced  in  this  issue  are  the 
three  remaining  advertisements  of 
the  special  series  of  eight  designed  to  in- 
duce more  motorists  to  park  or  garage 
their  cars  near  points  on  the  rapid-tran- 
sit lines  and  use  the  Elevated  system  to 
reach  the  city.  These  advertisements 
appeared  in  Metropolitan  dailies  on  the 
first  three  Mondays  in  August. 

The  same  general  appeal  to  avoid  the 
inconveniences  and  delays  of  driving  an 
automobile  through  the  City  is  contained 
in  these  three  advertisements  as  in  the 
first  five,  which  were  reproduced  in  the 
July  issue  of  “Co-operation.”  The  ad- 
vertisement of  Aug.  5 pointed  out  to 
motorists  who  use  the  Northern  Artery, 
the  convenience  of  reaching  the  “El” 
system  by  means  of  Lechmere  square 


DOK'T  BLAME  i 
THE  OFFICER i 


When  you  find  a 
TRAFFIC  TAG  wait- 
ing for  you  on  your 
car— why  blame  the 
officer — t he  Police 
Department— or  the 
City  in  general?  Just 
think  it  over  when 
you  calm  down.  You 
can  well  imagine  what  the 
city  would  soon  be  like  if  all 
motorists  left  their  cars 
wherever  they  wanted  to. 


TRY  THIS— and  you  WON’T  BE  TAGGED 

If  you  usually  drive  to  Boston  thru  Coolidge  Corner,  Union 
or  Governor  Squares— leave  your  automobile  in  an  easily 
accessible  garage  or  parking  space,  and  take  a Boylston 
Subway  car  to  your  intown  destination.  You  won’t  be 
“tagged.” 


Lechmere  Square  trains 
leave  Kenmore  Station 
for  Park  Street  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  Plenty 
of  seats  for  all.  There 
are  no  autos  in  the  Sub- 
way, and  remember — 
YOU  don’t  have  to  park 
a street  car! 


BOSTON  ELEVATED 

Park  your  traffic  worries— Use  the  “El”  System 


ARE  YOU  ONE 

OF  THE 

many| 


Is 


it  »ny  wonder  you  feel  ‘‘ell  in”  after  driving  your  c»r 
right  into  the  heart  of  the  city  traffic?  Constant  start- 
ing— stopping — nerve  rasping  delays— eternal  vigilance 
for  unwary  pedestrians — you've  done  a day’s  work  before 
you  get  to  work! 

TRY  THIS  ONCE — and  note  the  difference 

in  TIME  and  ENERGY  SAVING! 


If  you  usually  drive  to  Boston 
by  way  of  the  NORTHERN 
ARTERY  through  S O M E R - 
VILLE — >ust  leave  your  car 
in  a handy  garage  or  parking 
space  near  LECHMERE  SQ 
and  continue  on  to  Boston  via 
the  ELEVATED  RAPID  TRAN- 
SIT  LINES! 


BOSTON  ELEVATED 
RAILWAYi 


Park  your  traffic  worries 

No  7 0/  a setter 


-use  the  system 


station.  The  advertisement  of  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  stressed  the  advisability 
of  not  trying  to  drive  beyond  Governor 
square,  but  of  using  the  Boylston  street 
subway  from  Kenmore  station.  The 
final  advertisement  of  this  traffic  series 
reproduced  in  miniature  the  seven  pre- 
vious advertisements  and  reiterated  in  a 
“clinching”  message  the  advantages  of 
using  the  “El”  system  in  order  to  avoid 
parking  and  driving  difficulties. 

Other  advertisements  used  during 
August  were  designed  to  bring  the  open- 
ing of  the  high-speed  trolley  service  be- 
tween Ashmont  and  Milton  stations  to 
the  attention  of  persons  living  in  the 
sections  served  directly,  and  those  living 
in  more  remote  districts  who  on  occa- 
sion come  into  Boston  and  who  could 
park  automobiles  at  Milton  or  Ashmont. 

Three  advertisements  were  also  used 
in  several  foreign  language  newspapers 
with  the  idea  of  stimulating  travel  to  the 
resorts  reached  by  the  Elevated. 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  MONTH 


Editor’s  Note.  Following  the  precedent  established  in  the  December 
issues  of  “Co-operation”  we  shall  publish  in  this  column^  month  by  month, 
a series  of  brief  statements  concerning  claims  or  suits  against  the  Railway 
which  the  legal  department  considers  interesting  or  helpful  to  us  all.  No 
names  will  be  mentioned.  The  intention  is  to  tell  the  employees  briefly 
the  results  of  some  of  the  multitude  of  claims  brought  against  the  Railway 
in  the  hope  that  accidents  may  be  lessened  in  number. 


CASE  9 


This  was  a suit  against  the  Railway 
for  125,000,  growing  out  of  a col- 
lision of  an  automobile  truck  with  a 
surface  car. 

The  accident  happened  in  the  early 
afternoon  late  in  January,  1927.  The 
weather  was  clear,  sunny  and  cold,  with 
snow  and  ice  on  the  ground.  An  out- 
bound center-entrance  car,  of  which  the 
motorman  had  had  22  years  of  service, 
was  proceeding  on  a reservation  and 
approaching  an  intersecting  street.  A 
covered  automobile  truck,  weighing  1^ 
tons,  laden  with  three  tons  of  groceries, 
the  chauffeur  of  which  had  had  16  years’ 
experience,  came  from  the  intersecting 
street  which  was  on  the  left  of  the  car, 
was  struck  by  the  car  and  overturned. 
The  plaintiff,  age  44  years,  was  a helper 
on  the  truck,  with  wages  of  $20  per 
week.  He  had  no  other  duties  than  to 
help  load  the  truck,  to  guard  the  load,  to 
help  unload  and  deliver  the  load.  When 
the  accident  occurred  he  was  seated 
upon  some  goods  which  were  on  the  tail- 
board of  the  truck,  and  was  thrown  to 
the  street. 

He  was  removed  to  a hospital,  and 
was  put  in  a plaster  cast  from  his  toes 
to  his  neck,  including  both  legs,  remain- 
ing in  the  hospital  for  several  months. 
One  leg  was  permanently  shortened  % 
inch,  and  there  were  serious  injuries  to 
his  shoulder  and  his  ankle  joint.  (See 
Note  1.)  He  was  permanently  inca- 
pacitated for  his  former  work  or  for  any 
work  which  substantially  involved  the 
use  of  his  legs,  or  for  any  overhead 
work  with  his  left  arm. 

The  plaintiff  in  his  “Answers  to  In- 
terrogatories,” filed  by  the  Railway, 
stated  that  he  was  unable  to  describe 
how  the  accident  occurred.  By  statute, 
the  plaintiff  is  now  presumed  to  have 
been  in  the  exercise  of  due  care,  hence 
the  burden  was  upon  the  Railway  to 
show  that  he  was  not  in  the  exercise  of 
due  care,  in  that  he  had  negligently 
abandoned  the  exercise  of  his  own  fac- 
ulties and  trusted  entirely  to  the  care 
and  caution  of  the  driver  of  the  truck; 


that  he  had  voluntarily  surrendered  the 
care  for  himself  to  the  driver  of  the 
truck  and  that  he  relied  entirely  upon 
him  for  his  safety,  and  that  the  driver 
of  the  truck  was  negligent. 

At  the  trial  there  was  a conflict  of  tes- 
timony as  to  the  relative  distances  and 
speed  of  both  car  and  truck  just  before 
the  accident.  There  was  evidence,  how- 
ever, from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
electric  car  was  going  anywhere  from 
10  to  35  miles  per  hour;  that  the  truck 
was  moving  from  15  to  30  miles  or  more 
per  hour;  that  when  the  truck  was  46 
feet  from  the  intersection,  the  car  was 
but  30  feet  from  it;  that  when  the  truck 
was  at  the  first  rail  of  our  track  the  car 
was  150  to  200  feet  away;  that  the  truck 
“shot  out”  on  the  left  of  the  car  and 
“tried  to  beat  it  out,  cutting  across  the 
corner  of  the  reservation.”  The  motor- 
man  testified  that  his  car  was  almost 
across  the  intersecting  street  and  but  20 
feet  from  the  point  of  collision  when  the 
truck  tried  to  pass  between  the  car  and  a 
pole;  that  he  had  made  the  last  stop  at 
the  last  street  before  reaching  the  scene 
of  the  accident,  and  had  slowed  down  to 
let  an  automobile  go  by;  that  when  he 
first  saw  the  truck,  he  reversed  his  power 
but  the  distance  was  too  short  in  which 
to  stop ; that  his  “car  was  slightly  in  mo- 
tion when  it  collided.”  (Keep  in  mind 
that  the  weight  of  truck  and  load  was 
4^  tons).  The  conductor  testified  that 
he  had  given  the  signal  for  the  car  to 
stop  at  the  street  of  accident,  and  as  the 
car  was  slackening  speed,  he  felt  it  come 
to  a quick  stop,  and  looked  toward  the 
front  of  the  car  just  as  the  crash  came. 
And  so,  on  all  the  evidence,  the  Court 
denied  the  motion  of  the  Railway  to  di- 
rect a verdict  for  the  Railway,  or  to  rule 
as  a matter  of  law  that  the  negligence 
of  the  truck  driver  barred  the  plaintiff 
from  recovering  damages,  thus  leaving 
the  question  of  negligence  and  due  care 
for  the  Jury  to  decide,  having  regard  to 
the  existing  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions. In  his  charge  to  the  Jury  the 
Judge,  at  the  request  of  the  Railway, 
gave,  with  other  instructions,  the  fol- 
lowing requests  for  rulings: 
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A.  If  the  plaintiff  voluntarily  surren- 

dered the  care  for  himself  to  the  driver  of 
the  truck  and  relied  entirely  upon  the  driver 
of  the  truck  for  his  safety,  the  plaintiff 
could  not  recover  if  the  driver  of  the  truck 
was  negligent  and  his  negligence  contrib- 
uted to  the  accident. 

B.  If  the  plaintiff  voluntarily  surren- 

dered the  care  for  himself  to  the  driver  of  the 
truck  and  relied  entirely  upon  the  driver  of 
the  truck  for  his  safety,  any  violation  of  the 
law  by  the  driver  of  the  truck  would  be 
negligence  and  would  prevent  recovery  upon 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  if  such  negligence 
contributed  toward  the  accident. 

C.  The  plaintiff  had  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  motorman  would  look  out  for  his 
safety  to  the  extent  that  he  would  be  re- 
lieved from  taking  any  precautions  for  his 
own  safety. 

D.  It  was  no  less  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff, 
if  he  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  than  of 
the  driver  to  learn  of  danger  and  to  avoid 
it,  and  his  failure  to  do  so  would  be  con- 
tributory negligence  and  bar  his  recovery. 

E.  If  the  truck  on  which  the  plaintiff  was 
riding  approached  the  intersection  at  about 
the  same  instant  as  the  defendant’s  electric 
car,  the  defendant’s  car  approaching  on  the 
plaintiff’s  right,  the  motorman  had  a right 
to  assume  that  the  operator  of  the  truck 
would  observe  the  provisions  of  General 
Laws,  Chapter  89,  Section  8,  and  Chapter  90, 
Section  1,  and  grant  the  right  of  way  at  the 
point  of  intersection  to  the  electric  car. 

With  all  the  testimony  in,  and  having 
received  the  charge  of  the  Judge,  with  a 
dramatic  portrayal  by  the  plaintiff’s  at- 
torney of  the  plaintiff’s  injury,  pain  and 
suffering,  his  anguish  of  mind,  etc.,  the 
Jury  retired  to  its  room,  and  later 
awarded  the  plaintiff  a verdict  of  |23,000. 

The  Railway  filed  a motion  for  a new 
trial,  and  finally  |15,000  was  paid  in  set- 
tlement. 

The  Lessons 

This  case  is  interesting  among  other 
reasons  because  it  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  the  “Right-of-way”  law  (See 
Note  2),  and  also  the  doctrine  of  “Im- 
puted Negligence.”  (See  Note  3.)  At 
least  four  lessons  stand  out  sharply: 

1.  Motormen  and  operators  should 
not  have  avoidable  collisions  with  auto- 
mobiles, for  unless  there  is  entire  agree- 
ment in  the  testimony  that  the  electric 
car  arrived  at  the  point  of  intersection 
first  or  approximately  at  the  same  in- 
stant as  the  other  vehicle,  so  that  the 
Court  may  rule  as  a matter  of  law  that 
the  electric  car  had  the  right  of  way,  this 
law  is  of  a very  doubtful  advantage  to  a 
motorman,  since  the  Jury  is  very  apt  to 
decide  the  fact  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

2.  Another  lesson  which  should  be 
constantly  in  mind  is  that  the  law  which 
formerly  placed  on  the  plaintiff  the  bur- 
den of  proving  that  he  was  himself  not 
negligent  is  changed;  this  burden  now 
rests  on  the  Railway.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  obtaining  as 
many  witnesses  as  possible. 

3.  A still  further  lesson  is  that,  al- 


though the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  from 
his  position  on  the  truck,  was  probably 
unable  to  do  little  if  anything  for  his 
own  safety,  and  did,  in  fact,  rely  for  his 
own  safety  upon  the  driver  of  the  truck, 
he  can  avoid  the  legal  imputation  of 
negligence  by  disclaiming,  as  this  plain- 
tiff did,  any  knowledge  of  how  the  acci- 
dent happened,  and  thus  create  an  issue 
of  fact  for  the  Jury. 

4.  An  accident,  almost  without  re- 
gard to  the  strength  of  the  defence,  in- 
volving an  injury  which  is  of  a serious 
nature  and  permanent  in  character, 
which  is  objective  and  may  be  demon- 
strated to  a Jury,  is  a very  hazardous 
accident  to  defend  in  Court. 

Notes 

Note  1.  There  was  medical  evidence  In  this 
case  which  indicated  that  the  ankle  “having 
been  fixed  in  an  awkward  position,  an  opera- 
tion to  correct  this  defect  was  necessary.’’ 
Even  so,  the  Railway  could  get  no  help  from 
this  fact,  since  the  law  in  this  State  holds 
that  a person  who  has  been  injured,  and 
who  has  used  due  care  and  diligence  to  ob- 
tain proper  medical  treatment,  may  recover 
from  the  Railway  for  all  the  results  of  his 
injury,  although  those  results  would  not  have 
been  so  serious  had  he  had  better  treatment. 

Note  2.  The  right-of-way  law  is  presum- 
ably so  well  known  that  little  need  be  said 
here  about  it  other  than  to  point  out  that 
“intersection”  has  been  defined  by  the  Court 
to  “mean  the  rectangular  space,  common  to 
the  streets  where  they  cross  each  other.” 
What  construction  would  be  given  to  the 
words,  “point  of  intersection,”  in  the  case  of 
several  streets  joining  at  one  point  or 
“square”  and  not  at  right  angles,  has  not 
been  judicially  determined.  With  respect  to 
through-way  streets,  the  law  is  as  above 
unless  traffic  is  directed  by  a police  officer  or 
by  a lawful  traffic  regulating  sign,  device  or 
signal.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  last 
Legislature  amended  the  right-of-way  law, 
thus  commanding  that  every  driver  of  a mo- 
tor or  other  vehicle  approaching  an  inter- 
section “shall  grant  the  right  of  way  to  a 
vehicle  which  has  already  entered  such  in- 
tersection.” In  other  words,  unless  both  ar- 
rive at  the  point  of  intersection  “at  approxi- 
mately the  same  instant,”  the  vehicle  which 
has  already  entered  the  intersection,  although 
coming  from  the  left,  has  the  right  of  way, 
“unless  otherwise  directed  by  a police  offi- 
cer, sign,  etc,,”  as  stated  above. 

Note  3.  The  doctrine  of  imputed  negli- 
gence is  technical  and  can  be  referred  to  but 
briefly.  It  came  to  us  from  the  English  law 
in  1849  and  has  been  the  cause  of  somewhat 
conflicting  decisions  at  various  times  in  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions.  This  doctrine  is  more 
often  involved  in  actions  of  infants  of  ten- 
der years,  where  it  is  held  that  the  negli- 
gence of  the  parent  or  guardian  in  permit- 
ting it  to  become  exposed  to  danger  is  to  be 
imputed  to  the  infant  so  as  to  bar  its  right 
of  action.  But  where  one  has  attained  such 
an  age  as  to  be  capable  of  exercising  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  he  is  held  to  such  a de- 
gree of  care  as  might  be  reasonably  expected 
of  one  of  his  age  and  mental  capacity.  In 
other  words,  in  this  “case  of  the  month,”  the 
plaintiff  could  not  voluntarily  abandon  him- 
self wholly  or  trust  entirely  for  his  safety  to 
the  care  of  the  driver  of  the  truck.  Were 
the  jury  to  believe,  on  the  evidence,  that  the 
plaintiff  did  so,  then  the  negligence  of  the 
driver  would  have  been  imputed  to  the  plain- 
tiff. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  RESERVE  FUND 


Fiscal  Tear  1928-29 


Fiscal  Year  1929-30 


July  1,  1928,  81,000,000 


$331,829.68* 

Jan. 

398,356.82* 

Feb. 

204,840.30* 

Mar. 

3.135.31t 

Apr. 

2,583.64t 

May 

225,043.06t 

June 

Profit  and  loss  credit 


$74,244.54t 

63,235.38* 

245.409.29t 

140.661.08t 

148,719.82t 

32,187.99* 

.$180,153.33 


July  1,  1929,  $1,000,000 
July  $285,903.19* 


tExcess  of  revenue  over  cost  of  service. 


*Excess  of  cost  of  service  over  revenue. 
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GENERAL,  FINANCIAL  DATA 

Cost  of  service  exceeded  revenue 

Operating  revenue  per  car-hour  (A.E.R.A.  std.).. 

Operating  revenue  per  car-mile  operated 

Average  fare  per  revenue  passenger 

Ratio  operating  expense  to  operating  revenue* 

PASSENGERS  CARRIED 

Revenue  passengers  

Per  cent  5c  and  6^/4c  passengers 

Revenue  passengers  per  car-mile  operated 

OPERATING  FACTS 

Trips  operated  

Car-miles  operated: 

Rapid-transit  lines  

Surface,  two-man  

Surface,  one-man  

Express,  newspaper  and  sprinkler  cars 

Motor  bus  

Total  miles  operated 

ACCIDENT  DATA 

Accidents  per  10,000  car-miles 

Accidents  per  10,000  bus-miles 

Revenue  passengers  carried  per  accident 

Average  number  of  witnesses  per  accident 

COMPLAINTS  AND  DEFECTS 

Complaints  in  regard  to  car  service 

Employees  complained  of  by  car  riders 

Car  defects  reported  per  10,000  car-miles 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  POWER 

D.  c.  kw.-hr.  output  gross  for  month 

Maximum  kw.  load 

Tons  of  coal  consumed  for  power 

Lbs.  of  coal  for  power  per  d.c.  kw.-hr.  at  cars....... 

Operating  and  maintenance  cost  of  power,  in- 
cluding depreciation: 

Per  d.c.  kw.-hr.  for  car  service 

Per  revenue  car-mile - 

Kw.-hr.  per  revenue  car-mile 


1929 

1285,903.19 

$5.60 

55.96c 

9.257c 

78.91% 

26,097,393 

18.75% 

5.849 

584,910 

1,295,118 

1,109,561 

1,466,464 

1,047 

589,091 

4,461,281 

1.59* 

1.80* 

19,200 

3.13 

8 

69 

3.9 

15,788,000 

60,600 

12,963 

1.844 


1.10c 

4.06c 

3.676 


1928 

$331,329.58 

$5.63 

55.89c 

9.246c 

81.14% 

26,355,516 

18.99% 

5.876 

580,602 

1,228,237 

1,463,274 

1,306,885 

987 

487,873 

4,487,256 

1.77* 

1.83* 

18,290 

3.41 

17 

84 

3.6 

15,756,440 

54,500 

13,197 

1.881 


1.11c 

3.94c 

3.546 


•Does  not  include  miscellaneous  accidents  or  derailments. 

August  21,  1929.  Edward  Dana,  General  Manager, 
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“El”  Machines  Behind  the  Scenes 


A MACHINE  TOOL  OF  WIDE  APPLICABILITY 

(For  details  see  page  lUS) 


\ / 

^0  ALL 

“El”  Employees 

SEVEN  years  ago,  in  the  belief  that  some  “El” 
employees  desired  an  opportunity  for  self-im- 
provement through  educational  classes  sponsored 
by  the  Railway,  a course  in  practical  electricity  was 
offered.  It  was  administered  by  the  Division  of  Uni- 
versity Extension,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education. 

The  pioneer  course  was  well  received.  Its  success 
led  to  the  offering  of  other  courses,  until  in  time  a 
regular  educational  program  was  developed.  Starting 
in  the  fall  of  1922  with  a single  course,  the  program 
has  during  seven  seasons  covered  a wide  range  of 
topics.  No  course  was  introduced,  however,  unless  it 
was  believed  that  there  was  a definite  desire  for  it, 
either  as  a source  of  specific  information  or  for  gen- 
eral broadening. 

In  its  program  the  Railway  has  had  the  co-opera- 
tion of  many  of  the  business,  professional  and  educa- 
tional leaders  of  this  community,  as  well  as  the  Di- 
vision of  University  Extension.  A quarter  or  more  of 
the  employees  have  showm  appreciation  of  the  wealth 
of  opportunity  thus  brought  within  their  convenient 
reach. 

In  all  courses  given  outside  of  working  hours,  at- 
tendance has  been  purely  voluntary.  There  is  no 
criticism  of  those  %vho,  on  account  of  family  duties  or 
otherwise,  have  not  participated  in  the  program.  Each 
individual  must  decide  for  himself  hotv  he  will  invest 
his  own  time  as  he  does  his  own  money.  If  the  pro- 
gram has  something  in  it  that  he  wants,  he  ivill 
naturally  take  part  in  it  if  he  can. 

The  eighth  educational  season  opens  Nov.  1st.  A 
I prospectus  is  now  being  distributed.  The  committee 

I in  charge  hopes  that  many  employees  will  find  in  it 

I some  features  that  are  of  interest. 
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CAR  AT  CEDAR  GROVE  STATION 

PROGRESS  ON  THE  HIGH-SPEED  TROLLEY 

Service  is  Now  Being  Furnished  From  Ashmont  Station  to  Milton  and  Construction 
is  Under  Way  From  Milton  to  Mattapan — The  Accompanying  Illustrations 
With  the  Data  Below  Bring  Us  Up  to  Within  a Short 
Period  of  the  Appearance  of  the  Article 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  “El”  System  at  present  is  the 
high-speed  trolley  line  extension  of  the 
Harvard  Square-Ashmont  rapid-transit 
line.  That  part  of  the  extension  from 
Ashmont  to  Milton,  approximately  1.25 
miles  of  double  track,  was  opened  to 
traffic  on  Aug.  26,  1929,  track  construc- 
tion work  having  jbeen  started  on  March 
8 and  completed  on  Aug.  22. 

The  construction  is  substantial  and 
similar  to  that  on  Commonwealth  avenue. 
The  track  consists  of  85-pound  open 
hearth  T-rail  in  60-foot  lengths,  laid  on 
6 inch  X 8 inch  x 8 foot  hard-pine  ties, 
treated.  These  are  placed  2 feet  on 
centers,  with  rolled  steel  tie-plates  and 
drive  spikes.  The  rail  joints  are  of  the 
bolted  type  with  two  copper  arc-welded 
bonds  on  each  joint  to  supply  necessary 
conductivity  for  the  return  current.  The 


tracks  are  ballasted  with  2-inch  crushed 
stone  and  are  spaced  12  feet  on  cen- 
ters. 

There  are  three  crossovers  on  the  line 
between  Ashmont  and  Milton,  a right- 
hand  crossover  and  a left-hand  crossover 
east  of  Ashmont  station,  and  a right- 
hand  crossover  east  of  Milton  station. 

There  is  one  intermediate  station  be- 
tween Ashmont  and  Milton,  located  at 
Cedar  Grove.  Station  platforms  are  of 
granolithic  construction  10  feet  wide  and 
150  feet  long,  and  about  3 inches  above 
the  grade  of  the  rail.  The  space  be- 
tween the  platforms  is  filled  in  with 
crushed  stone  approximately  to  the 
height  of  the  rails.  Each  platform  is  il- 
luminated by  a string  of  lights  overhead. 
The  platform  at  Milton  is  of  a tempor- 
ary construction  and  is  located  just  west 
of  what  will  be  the  permanent  platform 
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CONSTRUCTION  VIEWS  ON  THE  HIGH-SPEED  TROEEEY  EINE 
1,  Looking  outbound  from  Ashmont  station;  2,  Cedar  Grove  station,  looking  inbound;  3, 
near  Valley  Road  station,  looking  inbound;  4,  3Iilton  station,  looking  inbound;  5,  Neponset 
River  bridge,  Mattapan;  6,  view  in  Mattapan  yard. 
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when  the  extension  is  completed  to  Mat- 
tapan. 

Work  Still  in  Progress 
Of  the  total  extension  of  2.56  miles 
from  Ashmont  to  Mattapan,  1.31  miles 
is  now  under  construction.  When  the 
construction  of  the  track  sub-grade  has 
been  completed  the  track  construction 
work  will  proceed  from  Milton  Station. 
It  will  be  of  the  same  type  as  that  de- 
scribed above. 


Stations  Between  Milton  and  Matta- 
pan 

Stations  on  this  section  will  be  lo- 
cated at  Central  Avenue  and  Valley 
Road  and  will  be  of  the  same  type  of 
construction  as  the  station  at  Cedar 
Grove.  The  station  at  Mattapan  will  b^ 
a terminal  for  the  high-speed  trolley  line 
and  for  certain  street  car  lines  from 
Blue  Hill  avenue  and  Cummins  highway. 
It  will  also  be  a bus  terminal. 

At  Mattapan  there  will  be  three  con- 
crete platforms  200  feet  long,  partly  cov- 
ered. The  two  outside  platforms  will  be 
12  feet  wide  and  the  inside  platform  will 
be  20  feet  wide.  Provision  will  be  made 


for  100-foot  extensions  to  these  plat- 
forms. The  old  New  Haven  Station  will 
be  retained  and  used  as  a lobby.  Rail- 
way forces  are  now  engaged  in  recon- 
structing the  tracks  at  Mattapan  square 
leading  from  Blue  Hill  avenue  and  Cum- 
mins highway  into  the  new  terminal. 
“El”  Acting  as  Contractor 
The  Transit  Department  of  the  City 
of  Boston  is  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion work  for  the  City  on  the  high-speed 
extension,  and  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way, acting  as  contractor  for  the  City,  is 
constructing  the  tracks  and  overhead 
trolley  line. 


- MEDWAY  STREET  BRIDGE,  LOOKING  OUTBOUND  ~ 


IBoard  of  Tublic  Trustees 

^ 

Boston  Elevated  Railway 

PLANT  IMPROVEMENTS 

(Revised  to  Sept.  3,  1929) 

There  has  been  expended  by  the  Trustees  between  July  1, 
1918,  and  Dec.  31,  1928,  approximately  $40,781,000  upon  road 
and  equipment,  either  for  entirely  new  property  or  for  re- 
placement of  worn-out  property.  This  amount  has  been  ex- 
pended to  provide  facilities  necessary  for  the  efficient  and 


economic  operation  of  this  railway,  as  follows: 

Cars  and  motor  buses $20,115,000.00 

Car  houses,  shops  and  garages 6,297,000.00 

Power  houses  and  transmission  of  elec- 
tricity   5,055,000.00 

Surface  lines  (track  and  line  better- 
ment)   5,622,000.00 

Elevated  structures  and  appurte- 
nances   2,249,000.00 

Miscellaneous  improvements  1,443,000.00 

Total  $40,781,000.00 
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GRAPHICAL.  REPRESENTATION  OP  THE  DATA  TABULATED  BELOW 


ACCIDENTS  COST  $1,400,000 
LAST  FISCAL  YEAR 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1929,  the  cost  to  the  Railway  of  injuries 
and  damages  reached  the  total  of  $1,- 
400,055.56. 

Nearly  four-tenths  of  a cent  per  rev- 
enue passenger  was  required  to  pay  this 
cost.  The  cost  is  more  than  that  of  the 
coal  which  is  required  to  supply  power  to 
the  Railway,  amounting  to  more  than 
200,000  tons. 

There  is  one  encouraging  feature 
about  the  record,  however,  and  that  is 


that  the  cost  has  been  almost  stationary 
for  the  past  three  years.  This  mean& 
that  in  spite  of  increasing  cost  per  acci- 
dent, the  number  of  accidents  is  being 
reduced  in  about  the  same  ratio.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  results  of  the  united 
effort  to  control  transportation  and  in- 
dustrial accidents  will  soon  be  reflected 
in  the  cost  of  injuries  and  damages. 
There  is  a considerable  time  lag  between 
the  occurrence  of  an  accident  and  the 
settling  of  the  account.  There  will 
therefore  be  a lag  between  the  reduction 
in  number  of  accidents  and  the  shrinkage 
of  the  total  cost. 


A 20-YEAR  RECORD  OF  ACCIDENT  COSTS 


Year 

Cost  of  Injuries 

Per  cent  of 

Cost  per  revenue 

Cost  per 

Ending  June  30 

and  damages 

gross  revenue 

passenger 

revenue  mile 

1910 

$834,216.14 

5.58 

0.2856c 

1.59c 

1911 

778,738.27 

4.92 

0.2552 

1.42 

1912 

891,059.37 

5.39 

0.2871 

1.63 

1913 

849,625.95 

5.00 

0.2603 

1.48 

1914 

834,255.38 

4.69 

0.2431 

1.44 

1915 

817,581.40 

. 4.57 

0.2361 

1.41 

1916 

866,505.68 

4.61 

0.2383 

1.48 

1917 

931,078.80 

4.70 

0.2452 

1.55 

1918 

927,373.02 

4.76 

0.2463 

1.66 

1919 

926,515.47 

3.67 

0.2796 

1.73 

1920 

764,990.89 

2.34 

0.2360 

1.47 

1921 

776,407.49 

2.27 

0.2302 

1.52 

1922 

620,207.73 

1.89 

0.1780 

1.25 

1923 

840,948.88 

2.50 

0.2250 

1.61 

1924 

957,998.17 

2.79 

0.2480 

1.71 

1925 

826,277.81 

2.41 

0.2229 

1.48 

1926 

940,472.85 

2.68 

0.2549 

1.66 

1927 

1,383,437.41 

3.89 

0.3719 

2.39 

1928 

1,386,166.29 

3.97 

0.3812 

2.42 

1929 

1,400,055.56 

4.09 

0.3927 

2.44 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  MONTH 


Editor’s  Note.  Following  the  precedent  established  in  the  December 
issues  of  '‘Co-operation we  shall  publish  in  this  column,  month  by  month, 
a series  of  brief  statements  concerning  claims  or  suits  against  the  Railway 
which  the  legal  department  considers  interesting  or  helpful  to  us  all.  No 
names  tvill  be  mentioned.  The  intention  is  to  tell  the  employees  briefly 
the  results  of  some  of  the  multitude  of  claims  brought  against  the  Railway 
in  the  hope  that  accidents  may  be  lessened  in  number. 


CASE  9 


The  “open  season”  in  our  courts,  as 
far  as  the  trial  of  cases  is  concerned 
having*  hardly  yet  begun,  let  us  turn  our 
attention  this  month  rather  to  some  of 
the  accidents  recently  occurring  from 
which  suits  and  trials  may  later  result. 

Without  describing  any  specific  acci- 
dent it  is  interesting  to  note  a somewhat 
new  kind  of  collision  accident  which  is 
showing  itself  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency lately. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  automo- 
bile is  concerned  in  the  matter  to  which 
reference  is  made  above  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  trouble  seems  to  arise  from  the 
various  attempts  and  steps  which  have 
been  taken  to  avoid  accidents.  Such  a 
result  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  merely  an- 
other illustration  of  the  fact  that  reme- 
dies themselves  sometimes  bring  un- 
pleasant consequences  although,  in  the 
main,  results  obtained  are  beneficial  and 
the  benefits  greatly  outweigh  the  evils. 

The  particular  instance  in  point, 
which  has  inspired  the  above  generaliza- 
tion, is  to  be  found  in  accidents  of  the 
following  sort,  reports  of  which  are  fre- 
quently coming  in  of  late  from  our  vari- 
ous divisions:  The  operator  of  a bus,  or 
operator  or  motorman  of  a trolley  car 
will  state  that  he  was  approaching  a 
street  intersection  where  traffic  is  con- 
trolled either  by  an  officer  or  by  auto- 
matic lights.  An  automobile  which  the 
bus  operator  or  motorman  is  following 
makes  a sudden  stop,  due  as  is  later  dis- 
covered, to  the  officer’s  signal,  or  the  red 
light  coming  on.  Before  the  operator  of 
our  conveyance  can  or  does  stop,  he 
bumps  the  vehicle  ahead.  Sometimes 
the  report  varies  in  this  way:  An  auto- 
mobile is  described  as  being  at  the  right 
of  our  vehicle  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction.  The  traffic  signal  changing  to 
“Stop”,  the  vehicle  on  our  right,  to  avoid 
striking  some  other  vehicle  immediately 
ahead  of  it,  swerves  to  its  left  onto  our 
track,  makes  a sudden  stop,  takes  the 
motorman  unawares,  and  a rear-end  col- 
lision of  the  car  with  automobile  results. 
The  improved  efficiency  of  the  modern 
automobile  brakes,  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  stop  very  quickly  at  normal  rates 


of  speed,  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the 
frequency  of  this  kind  of  collision. 

Many  collisions  of  the  above  nature 
could  be  avoided,  of  course,  if  the  bus  or 
car  operator  would  anticipate  the  emer- 
gency which  may  arise  and,  knowing  that 
he  is  approaching  a place  where  traffic 
may  encounter  a “Stop”  signal,  have  his 
car  under  such  control  that  he  can  stop 
as  quickly  as  the  vehicle  ahead. 

When  we  come  to  discuss  claims  for 
damages  arising  out  of  collisions  such  as 
described  above,  we  always  are  con- 
fronted with  a statement  by  the  operator 
of  the  automobile  that  he  had  been 
stopped  an  appreciable  length  of  time, 
awaiting  a “Go”  signal,  and  that  our  car 
came  up  from  the  rear  and  crashed  into 
him.  Such  a statement,  of  course,  is 
sufficient  to  raise  the  so-called  question 
of  fact  and  make  the  issue  one  for  the 
jury  to  decide.  Ordinarily  the  operator 
of  the  rear  vehicle,  which  strikes  the  car 
ahead  of  it,  is  the  one  held  responsible 
for  the  damage,  although  in  many  cases 
the  accident  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a 
mean  or  unusually  quick  stop  on  the  part 
of  the  forward  vehicle,  requiring  an  un- 
reasonable degree  of  alertness  on  the 
part  of  the  operator  of  the  rear  vehicle. 
However,  this  is  one  of  the  burdens 
which  apparently  he  must  assume  and, 
therefore,  the  moral  is: 

Don’t  forget,  especially  at  those  traf- 
fic junctions  controlled  by  the  automatic 
signals,  that  the  machines  ahead  of  you 
may  make  a sudden  stop.  Have  your 
own  car  or  bus  under  such  control  that 
you,  too,  can  stop  without  bumping 
them. 


MANY  ACCIDEAITX 
ARE  CAUSED  BY 
THE  BOOY 
OUT  TO  WORK 
AMD  THE  MIMD 
OUT  TO  PLAY 
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KNOCKS  AND  BOOSTS— A COURTESY  CLINIC 

This  column  of  complaints  and  praise  affords  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  the 
service  appeals  to  the  public,  at  least  in  so  far  as  represented  in  communications. 
We  have  been  giving  attention  to  the  subject  of  selling  service^  so  as  to  learn  the 
principles  of  effective  selling.  These  comments  from  patrons  will  be  useful  in  that 
connection. 


KNOCKS 

A government  employee  complained 
that  a motorman  refused  to  reopen  a car 
door  for  him  although  he  made  a sign 
to  the  motorman  that  he  wished  to 
board,  only  “a  fraction  of  a second” 
after  the  door  had  been  closed. 

Comment.  In  this  case  the  patron 
evidently  did  not  understand  the  neces- 
sities of  car  operation.  The  motorman 
explained  that  the  man  knocked  at  the 
door  when  the  car  was  stopped  by  traffic 
midway  between  two  stops.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  regular  stop  and  took  the 
trouble  to  look  out  to  see  if  the  rnan 
was  coming,  intending  to  wait  for  him. 
It  is  too  bad  that  patrons  do  not  under- 
stand all  of  the  conditions  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  but  the  management  endeav- 
ors to  satisfy  them  by  full  explanations. 


A regular  patron  complained  of  the 
“apparent  aversion  on  the  part  of  bus 
operators  on  a certain  line  to  stop  for 
customers.” 

Comment.  When  the  situation  was 
investigated  it  was  found  that  the  cause 
of  the  complaint  was  probably  as  much 
to  be  charged  to  traffic  conditions  as 
anything  else.  The  stop  in  question  is 
a difficult  one  to  make  because  of  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks  parked  alongside  the 
curb.  However,  this  illustrates  the  im- 
portance of  being  on  the  watch  for  pos- 
sible passengers. 


A lady  patron  boarded  an  intown 
Watertown  car  to  Harvard  Square,  and 
asked  the  conductor  how  to  get  to  Gar- 
den street,  Cambridge.  He  said:  “Never 
heard  of  it,  madam,”  and  shook  his  head. 
When  she  repeated  the  question,  he  re- 
plied: “Search  me!”  Another  patron 
leaned  over  to  this  lady  and  said:  “It 
would  be  nearer  for  you  to  get  a Huron 
avenue  car.”  She  therefore  asked  the 
conductor  for  a transfer  to  Huron  ave- 
nue, which  he  gave  cheerfully  enough, 
but  failed  to  tell  her  where  the  transfer 
point  was.  Fortunately  she  knew. 

Comment.  This  illustrated  the  same 
point  as  does  the  incident  in  the  oppo- 
site column,  only  here  the  illustration 
is  negative.  There  appeared  to  be  a lack 
of  information  in  regard  to  the  territory 
traversed  by  the  line  and  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  customer’s  point  of  view 
in  regard  to  the  transfer  point.  The 
conductor’s  good  humor  was  a saving 
quality. 


BOOSTS 

A patron  was  on  an  Arlington  car 
coming  from  Common  street,  when  she 
asked  the  conductor,  before  reaching 
Harvard  square,  how  to  get  to  Sym- 
phony Hall.  After  a moment’s  thought 
he  said:  “Well,  on  a rainy  morning  like 
this  the  best  way  is  to  go  into  the  Park 
street  subway  station  and  take  a Hun- 
tington avenue  car  out.  Of  course,  you 
could  transfer  either  at  Harvard  square 
or  Central  square  and  take  a Dudley  car, 
but  the  traffic  is  such  that  the  Dudley 
car  cannot  make  good  time.”  When 
thanked  for  his  suggestions  the  con- 
ductor said:  “I  hope  I’ve  helped  you.” 

Comment.  Familiarity  with  the  Bos- 
ton Elevated  system  is,  of  course,  very 
desirable  on  the  part  of  car  operators, 
and  this  case  illustrates  the  desirability 
of  such  general  information.  The  con- 
ductor in  this  case  had  the  helpful  atti- 
tude, which  is  appreciated  by  customers. 


A patron  boarded  a car  at  Huntington 
and  Massachusetts  avenues  and  asked 
the  conductor  how  to  get  to  Jamaica 
Pond.  He  replied:  “Get  off  toward  the 
end  of  the  line;  I’ll  tell  you.”  Later  the 
conductor  came  to  the  patron  and  asked: 
“You  wanted  Jamaica  Pond?”  On  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  reply,  he  said: 
“You  may  walk  through  any  of  these 
streets  and  you’ll  see  it.” 

Comment.  While  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  needs  of  individual  cus- 
tomers in  mind,  sometimes  this  can  be 
done.  Every  case  of  this  kind  brings 
good  will  to  the  Railway. 


A young  woman  on  a Watertown  car, 
outbound  from  Harvard  square,  asked 
the  operator  if  he  passed  Francis  street. 
He  did  not  remember  the  street  and  it 
remained  for  a fellow  passenger  to  tell 
her  where  the  street  is.  As  she  signalled 
to  get  off  she  called  the  operator’s  at- 
tention to  the  street,  and  he  said,  very 
politely,  “Well,  I’m  sorry,  I should  have 
remembered  that.”  The  patron  wrote 
that  while  the  operator  should  have 
known  where  the  street  was,  his  polite 
apology  quite  offset  that.  “A  car  rider,” 
she  said,  “under  such  circumstances 
would  not  feel  any  resentment.” 

Comment.  While  this  incident  in- 
volves both  a knock  and  a boost,  the  lat- 
ter predominates.  If  we  paraphrase  an 
old  saying,  courtesy  covers  a multitude 
of  faults. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  1929-30 

Plans  for  the  Eighth  Season  of  the  Railway’s  Educational  Season  Have  Been  Com- 
pleted. Mr.  Dana  Will  Act  as  Chairman  of  New  Series  of  Monthly 
Conferences.  Popular  Courses  to  Be  Continued 


Last  spring  the  general  manager  ap- 
pointed the  following  as  a committee 
to  plan  and  administer  the  coming  sea- 
son’s educational  program,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  educational  advisor: 
T.  A.  Dunbar,  J.  B.  Flaherty,  J.  A.  Grif- 
fin, J.  A.  Howard,  E.  A.  Kelley,  E.  R. 
Kelly,  A.  A.  Ordway,  J.  J.  Reynolds, 
R.  B.  Smyth  and  Miss  L.  E.  Stone.  This 
committee  has  prepared  a program  which 
is  now  being  distributed  in  prospectus 
form.  The  high  spots  of  the  program 
are  given  below. 

Group  Conferences 
There  will  be  no  large  departmental 
group  conference  this  season,  but  five 
series  of  conferences  have  been  arranged 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  groups  of 
employees  interested  in  particular  sub- 
jects to  get  together  around  the  table 
and  talk  about  these  things  under  a 
competent  leader.  The  idea  is  to  apply 
the  methods  so  successful  in  the  foreman 
conferences  to  these  other  types  of  con- 
ferences. 

Group  conferences  on  transj)ortation 
problems,  reviewing  the  successful 
course  of  1926-27.  Dr.  C.  S.  Slocombe, 
leader. 

Group  conferences  on  principles  of  in- 
vestment, reviewing  the  course  on  in- 
vesting savings.  Under  auspices  of  Di- 
vision of  University  Extension. 

Group  confei'ences  on  accident  pre- 
vention, reviewing  the  popular  course  of 
1926-27.  J.  L.  Troy,  leader. 

Group  conferences  on  supervised  read- 
ing, following  up  the  course  in  that  sub- 
ject given  in  1927-28.  Under  auspices  of 
Division  of  University  Extension. 

Group  conferences  on  selling  car  rides, 
carrying  farther  the  instruction  of  J.  J. 
Morgan,  given  last  season.  E.  A.  Kelley, 
leader. 

Foreman  Conferences 
The  four  series  of  conferences  as 
given  last  year,  with  morning  and  eve- 
ning sections,  will  be  given  this  year. 
There  will  be  no  segregation  into  trans- 
portation and  non-transportation  groups. 

Ist-year  conferences,  E.  R.  Kelly, 
leader. 

2nd-year  conferences,  J.  A.  Griffin, 
leader. 

Srd-year  conferences,  E.  Grosvenor 
Plowman,  leader. 

4-th-year  conferences,  E.  Grosvenor 
Plowman,  leader. 

Boston  Elevated  Forum 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  General 
Manager  Dana  a series  of  monthly 


forum  meetings  will  be  held,  vdth  out- 
standing speakers  and  opportunity  for 
discussion.  This  is  a new  feature,  re- 
placing the  departmental  group  confer- 
ences for  this  season. 

Practical  Supervisory  Problems 

For  men  who  have  completed  the  fore- 
man conferences  and  who  desire  an  op- 
portunity to  study  special  problems 
under  Mr.  Plowman’s  guidance  there 
will  be  a series  of  ten  conferences. 
These  conferences  will  be  open  also  to 
Railway  officials. 

Public  Speaking 

The  course  which  has  been  so  popular 
for  four  years  under  E.  A.  Sullivan  will 
be  continued  this  year  with  Mr.  Sullivan 
as  instructor. 

Effective  Speech 

Men  who  took  the  course  with  Prof. 
V.  A.  Ketcham,  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, will  have  an  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice the  principles  which  he  explained 
and  illustrated.  There  will  be  five  prac- 
tice exercises,  one  each  month  from 
November  to  March. 

Courses  for  Women  Employees 

Arts  and  crafts,  which  has  proved  so 
satisfactory  for  the  past  two  seasons, 
will  be  continued  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Betsey  M.  McCausland,  of  the  Di- 
vision of  University  Extension. 

Secretarial  course,  for  women  who 
desire  to  obtain  an  all-round  knowledge 
of  office  practice  aside  from  stenography. 
This  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Division  of  University  Extension. 

Home  nursing  and  first  aid,  which 
was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Chapter  American  Red 
Cross  last  season,  will  be  repeated  this 
year  under  the  same  auspices. 

Correspondence  Courses 

A B C of  the  motor  bus.  A new  course 
is  being  prepared  for  those  who  wish  to 
know  about  the  fundamentals  of  this 
vehicle.  The  general  plan  is  that  fol- 
lowed in  the 

A B C of  the  electric  car,  which  will 
be  given  again  this  year  for  those  who 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  take  it 
last  year. 


MR.  DANA  WILL  ADDRESS 
SUPERVISORS’  ASSOCIATION 

Thomas  Kivell,  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton Elevated  Railway  Supervisors’  Asso- 
ciation, announces  that  the  opening 
meeting  for  the  season  will  be  held  at 
(Please  turn  to  page  lUS) 
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WHAT  EVIDENCE  WILL  THE  JUDGE  ALLOW?^^ 

The  Writer  Shows  That  in  General  All  First-Hand  Information  Which  Actually 
Relates  to  a Case  May  be  Admitted  as  Evidence.  Common 
Sense  Is  the  Criterion 

By  SAMUEL  P.  SEARS,  Esq. 

Attorney-at-Law,  Boston,  Mass. 


IN  putting  a case  before  a jury,  an  at- 
torney must  first  go  through  certain 
preliminaries  which  can  be  grouped  un- 
der the  head  of  “pleadings.”  These 
steps  are  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
that  the  proposed  lawsuit  is  a proper 
one,  that  issues  of  fact  are  created,  and 
that  the  legal  and  conventional  prepar- 
atory work  has  been  done.  The  plain- 
tiff’s attorney  must  state  what  he  pro- 
poses to  prove,  and  the  jury  is  instructed 
to  disregard  his  statements  unless  they 
are  supported  by  credible  evidence. 
Kinds  of  Evidence 
There  are  two  main  classes  of  evi- 
dence, oral  testimony  and  documentary 
evidence.  Certain  kinds  of  facts  do  not 
need  to  be  supported  by  evidence,  such, 
for  example,  as  that  January  1st  is  New 
Year’s  Day.  In  many  cases  the  court 
takes  what  is  known  as  “judicial  notice,” 
that  is,  the  judge  tells  the  jury  what 
the  facts  are.  This  might  relate  to 
Massachusetts  laws  and  other  laws, 
which  are  accessible  to  all. 

Most  evidence  is  oral  testimony.  Then 
there  are  signed  statements  by  wit- 
nesses. These  have  great  weight  with 
juries,  as  do  also  supported  statements 
as  to  conversations  between  the  parties 
concerned  before  one  of  them  thought  of 
a lawsuit.  The  problem  is  to  be  sure 
that  witnesses  tell  the  truth.  A story 
is  told  of  a small  boy  on  the  witness 
stand  who  was  asked  if  he  knew  what 
happens  when  people  do  not  tell  the 
truth.  “Yes,”  said  he,  “they  go  down 
below.”  “And  what  happens  when  they 
tell  the  truth?”  asked  the  attorney. 
“They  lose  the  case,”  replied  the  lad. 
Rules  of  Evidence 
Courts  have  through  long  experience 
developed  sensible  rules  as  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  evidence.  You  have 
noticed  how  in  many  cases  findings  by 
committees  of  administrative  bodies  out- 
side the  courts  have  been  reversed  by 
juries.  This,  I believe,  is  due  frequently 
to  the  lack  of  experience  as  to  admission 
of  evidence.  In  open  or  closed  hearings 
much  irrelevant  testimony  is  apt  to  be 
listened  to,  and  this  may  cloud  the  real 
issue. 


♦Abstract  of  seventh  lecture  in  the  course  in 
Law  for  Everybody,  J.  J.  Reynolds  and  E.  M. 
Brooks,  committee  in  charge,  delivered  at 
Franklin  Union  and  Dudley  street,  Thursday, 
March  14,  1929. 


One  generally  accepted  rule  of  evi- 
dence is  that  in  usual  cases  the  burden 
of  proof  is  upon  the  plaintiff.  If  he 
thinks  he  is  entitled  to  recover  money, 
for  example,  he  must  show  why  he 
should  have  it. 

Again,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  only 
one  attorney  should  cross-examine  a wit- 
ness, unless  the  court  rules  otherwise. 
Another  rule  is  that  oral  testimony  will 
be  admitted  only  when  documentary  evi- 
dence is  unavailable.  Thus  in  an  acci- 
dent case  a witness  could  not  be  asked 
whether  an  automobile  was  registered  in 
a given  name.  The  office  of  the  Regis- 
trar of  Motor  Vehicles  could  furnish  the 
desired  information  in  this  case. 

There  is  little  restriction  as  to  ques- 
tions provided  they  bear  on  the  case. 
Sometimes,  however,  a bright  witness 
will  “counter”  the  attorney  by  an  unex- 
pected reply,  so  his  questions  have  to  be 
carefully  phrased.  An  Italian  mason 
was  on  the  stand  in  connection  with  a 
lawsuit  for  damages  for  defective  build- 
ing construction.  Some  such  colloquy 
as  the  following  ensued:  “Was  that 

good  masonry  work?”  “Sure.”  “Are 

you  a good  mason?”  “Sure.”  “Is 

a good  mason?”  “Sure.”  “Well,  are  all 
masons  good  masons?”  “No,  masons 
just  like  lawyers,  some  good,  some  bad.” 

Nature  of  Evidence 

There  is  a mistaken  notion  that  all 
testimony  needs  corroboration.  The  un- 
supported testimony  of  a witness  be- 
lieved to  be  telling  the  truth  will  some- 
times be  rated  higher  than  other  testi- 
mony which  has  corroboration.  The 
jury  must  decide  as  to  the  credibility  of 
witnesses. 

Again,  as  to  contradictory  statements 
made  by  a party,  his  last  statement 
holds.  If  he  says  first  that  a car  at  a 
certain  time  was  100  feet  away  and 
later,  say  in  cross-examination,  makes 
it  50  feet,  he  may  be  confronted  with  the 
discrepancy  and  asked  which  one  he 
meant.  His  reply  is  conclusive.  The 
question  is.  What  did  he  finally  and  un- 
equivocally say? 

Admissions 

Any  statements  made  by  a plaintiff 
or  defendant  with  reference,  say,  to  an 
accident,  may  be  admitted  as  evidence. 
Thus,  if,  after  an  accident  I say  I am 
not  hurt  and  going  back  to  work;  if  I 
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say  I’m  feeling  all  right,  then  this  may 
come  up  against  me  if  I sue  for  dam- 
ages. This,  if  believed,  is  strong  evi- 
dence with  a jury.  However,  state- 
ments made  by  an  agent,  unless  made 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  or  without 
premeditation,  cannot  be  admitted.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  state- 
ments by  witnesses  as  to  conversations 
held  with  agents  of  the  parties  in  litiga- 
tion. The  agent’s  statements  are  inad- 
missible unless  he  spoke  without  chance 
for  thought. 

Most  confessions  relate  to  criminal 
cases.  In  such  cases  confessions  cannot 
be  introduced  as  evidence  unless  shown 
to  have  been  given  without  compulsion 
or  hope  of  reward. 

Other  Restrictive  Testimony 

As  a rule,  hearsay  is  barred  as  evi- 
dence. The  witness  cannot  relate  what 
some  one,  not  a party,  told  him.  An 
exception  is  the  statement  of  a deceased 
person  made  before  the  lawsuit  was 
started.  If  a friend  described  to  me  an 
accident  that  he  had  witnessed,  and  later 
died,  I could  tell  a jury  what  he  told  me 
of  the  accident  provided  the  presiding 
judge  found  that  my  friend’s  statement 
was  made  in  good  faith,  on  personal 
knowledge,  and  before  suit  was  started. 

One  reason  why  hearsay  is  barred  as 
evidence  is  that  the  person  quoted  might 
be  misrepresented  entirely,  and  yet 
would  have  no  chance  to  correct  the 
wrong  impression.  Another  is  that  cases 
would  be  unduly  prolonged  if  such  evi- 
dence were  admitted. 

Testimony  cannot  be  introduced  to 
modify  the  terms  of  a written  contract. 
A statement  that  the  intent  of  the 
parties  to  the  contract  was  different 
from  what  the  contract  called  for,  is  in- 
admissible. A man  contracted  to  buy  a 
used  car,  but  the  seller  substituted  an 
old  engine  for  the  better  one  in  the  car 
before  he  delivered  it.  In  court  the 
plaintiff  was  sustained  because  in  that 
case  the  fraud  exercised  by  the  seller 
went  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Expert  Testimony 

Opinions  are  not  accepted  as  testi- 
mony unless  the  witness  has  qualified  as 
an  expert.  Thus  in  cases  where  medical 
opinion  has  a bearing  on  a case,  the  ex- 
pert must  first  be  shown  to  be  competent 
to  express  an  opinion.  Then  the  Court 
will  accept  a statement,  for  example, 
that  the  injuries  in  an  accident  case 
are,  or  are  not,  the  likely  result  of  the 
accident. 

An  owner  of  property,  also,  is  assumed 
to  be  competent  to  appraise  his  own 
property.  Thus  if  I say  that  a car 


which  I own  is  worth  $1000,  this  will  be 
admitted  as  evidence.  It  will  be  up  to 
the  other  side  to  disprove  my  state- 
ments, but  at  least  I can  get  my  opinion 
before  the  jury. 

THE  NEW  EL  AGREEMENT 

(Reprinted  by  permission  from  issue  of 
Boston  Herald  for  Aug.  26,  1929 ) 

C EVERAL  weeks  of  quiet  conference 
^ have  produce  a new  agreement  be- 
tween the  Boston  Elevated  and  the  Car 
Men’s  Union.  Such  negotiations  are  al- 
ways delicate  and  it  is  well  to  note  that 
in  this  instance  there  has  been  no  rup- 
ture, or  none  loud  enough  at  least  to 
reach  public  attention.  Both  sides  have 
manifested  a disposition  to  be  reasonable 
and  both  emphasize  the  necessity  of  ef- 
ficiency and  morale  in  their  own  interest 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munities they  serve. 

This  agreement  runs  two  years  in- 
stead of  one,  which  is  good.  Rapid  tran- 
sit motormen  receive  a pay  increase 
amounting  to  $9,000  a year,  which  would 
be  a bagatelle  in  the  huge  total  costs 
of  the  service  were  it  not  that  for  some 
years  now  the  management  have  been 
saving  every  possible  penny  in  their 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet  without  re- 
course to  the  taxpayers  under  the  Public 
Control  Act.  The  men  now  have  a seven- 
day  vacation  with  pay ; they  are  to 
have  ten  days  in  1930  and  fourteen  days 
thereafter.  This  means  an  additional 
outgo  of  $25,000  for  next  year  and  a 
much  larger  sum  for  following  years. 
The  statement  jointly  signed  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  both  parties  intimates  the 
possibility  of  absorbing  the  cost  of  this 
increased  vacation  period,  and  places 
stress,  rightly,  on  the  elimination  of  lay- 
offs during  the  summer  slack  season  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  regularity  of 
employment.  There  should  be  some  sav- 
ing also  in  the  cost  of  substitutes.  How- 
ever, it  really  is  up  to  the  men  to  pro- 
vide the  increment  of  efficiency  that  may 
enable  the  road  to  absorb  these  vacation 
costs;  the  management  has  almost 
reached  the  top  in  the  devising  of  plans 
for  the  saving  of  operating  costs. 

The  fortnight  of  vacation,  however, 
tends  to  become  an  established  rule  in 
American  industry.  The  public  will  not 
object  to  the  inclusion  of  the  car  men 
therein,  especially  in  some  classifica- 
tions of  the  service  where  the  strain 
upon  the  attention  is  severe  and  the 
safety  of  the  car  riders  is  directly  in- 
volved. The  thing  now  to  look  for  is 
that  “maximum  efficiency  in  all  branches 
of  work”  which  both  parties  to  the 
agreement  promise  to  strive  for. 
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‘‘EL”  NEWS  NOTES 

Items  of  Interest  Regarding  Recent  Incidents  With  Which  All  Employees  Should 

Be  Familiar 


Experiment  with  New  Tokens 
rpFFECTIVE  Sept.  14,  and  as  covered 
^ in  transportation  department  Order 
185,  a new  metal  token  was  put  into  use 
on  the  Main  street  and  Bunker  Hill  street 
lines  in  Charlestown.  These  tokens  are 
sold  four  for  25  cents  or  one  for  7 cents. 
These  tokens  or  dimes  are  deposited  in 
the  new  fare-boxes  described  in  last 
month’s  issue  of  “Co-operation,”  which 
registers  the  two  separately.  It  is  of 
course  necessary  for  the  conductor  to 
change  other  money  to  dimes  if  passen- 
gers desire  to  pay  the  full  fare.  An 
additional  overhead  register  with  white 
cord  has  been  provided  to  record  the 
number  of  tokens  sold.  Information  re- 
garding sale  of  tokens  is  entered  on  a 
new  day  card,  and  on  new  register  cards 
are  entered  the  readings  of  the  two  over- 
head registers  and  the  two  totalizers  on 
the  fare-box.  Tokens  presented  for 
local  fare  on  other  lines  of  the  system 
are  accepted  by  conductors  or  operators 
and  accounted  for  like  paper  tickets. 


New  Night-Car  Schedule 
^ I 'HE  Railway  has  issued  a new  bulletin 
T showing  routes  and  schedules  for 
night  cars.  These  are  available  at  all 
division  offices,  the  information  booth  at 
Park  street  station  and  at  all  rapid- 
transit  stations. 


New  Plan  for  Harvard  Square 
N Sept.  10,  the  general  manager  ex- 
plained  to  the  City  Council  of  Cam- 
bridge the  plan  of  the  Railway  to  elim- 
inate one  line  of  surface  cars  from 
Harvard  square  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving traffic  congestion  and  expediting 
service. 

He  said  that  the  Elevated  proposes  to  run 
the  Harvard  sqiiare-Lechmere  cars  now  run 
on  the  surface  through  Harvard  square, 
through  the  subway  from  the  Mt.  Auburn 
street  entrance  and  exit  to  the  Cambridge 
street  at  Massachusetts  avenue  entrance  and 
exit,  and  take  out  of  the  subway  the  present 
Huron  avenue  line  of  cars,  the  latter  to  be 
replaced  with  bus  service. 

This  change  would  eliminate  all  surface  cars 
from  the  west  entrance  to  Harvard  square 
and  leave  only  the  Dudley  cars  which  pass 
on  the  east  side  of  the  subwav  station.  The 
change  Avould  also  eliminate  the  present  con- 
gestion occurring  on  Massachusetts  avenue 
from  the  east  end  of  Cambridge  common  to 
Cambridge  street,  caused  by  the  “S”  curve 
made  by  the  Hu  -on  avenue  cars  coming  out 
of  the  subway  exit  and  turning  back  toward 
Harvard  square  on  Massachusetts  avenue  for 
a hundred  yards  and  then  making  an  acute 
angle  into  Garden  street. 

The  Lechmere  cars  coming  out  of  the  same 
subway  exit  would  turn  to  the  right  into 


Cambridge  street  and  Avould  cause  much  less 
traffic  congestion. 

The  City  Council  gave  a hearing  on  the 
Elevated’s  petitions  for  track  locations  neces- 
sary for  the  iproposed  change.  Following  the 
hearing  the  petitions  were  referred  to  the 
committee  on  roads  and  bridges.  It  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  council  after  the  summer 
recess. 


Audit  Bureau  Outing 
'T^HE  second  annual  outing  of  the 
bureau  of  audit  of  the  Railway  was 
held  on  Sept.  7,  at  the  Dreamwold  Recre- 
ation Grounds,  Egypt.  More  than  one 
hundred  employees  of  the  bureau  were 
in  attendance.  The  party  left  the  Park 
Square  Building  at  10  a.m.,  arriving  at 
Dreamwold  in  time  for  a baseball  game 
between  married  men  and  single  men. 
After  luncheon  there  was  another  base- 
ball game,  this  a 3-inning  game  between 
two  girls’  teams,  respectively  the  Lucey 
“Wildcats”  and  the  Kenney  “All  Stars.” 
Standard  rules  were  followed  except  that 
slow  balls  were  pitched  and  there  was  no 
calling  of  balls  or  strikes.  The  afternoon 
was  occupied  with  field  events  for  men 
and  women,  with  appropriate  prizes. 
After  a chicken  dinner,  served  at  5 
o’clock  in  the  Dreamwold  Inn,  the  picnic 
party  left  for  home.  The  committee  in 
active  charge  comprised  John  F.  Kelly, 
chairman;  Miss  A.  J.  Walsh,  treasurer; 
Miss  Una  Ford,  secretary,  with  a number 
of  sub-committees.  The  honorary  com- 
mittee consisted  of  John  H.  Moran,  M.  H. 
Cullen  and  R.  W.  Marsh. 


Vacation  Joys  of  Earlier  Days  as  Depicted 
in  “Motor  Coach”  for  August,  1929. 
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Mr.  Dickey  Dies 

Lewis  J.  dickey,  for  twenty-four 
years  receiving  cashier  in  charge  of 
collections,  in  the  treasurer’s  office,  died 
on  Sept.  6.  He  had  been  with  the  Rail- 
way nearly  thirty-three  years,  having 
started  as  a conductor.  Later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  claim  department  and 
then  to  the  receiving  department  as 
clerk.  He  soon  worked  his  way  up  to  be 
head  of  the  department.  Mr.  Dickey  was 
born  in  Vassarboro,  Me.,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Erskine  Academy  and 
the  Oak  Grove  Seminary.  He  was  fifty- 
four  years  of  age. 


Ramps  vs.  Escalators 

IN  reply  to  comments  in  the  Boston 
American,  the  general  manager  sent 
to  the  editor  the  following  communica- 
tion, which  gives  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  change  at  Sullivan  square 
station: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  American : 

In  the  column,  “The  Curious  Quizzer,”  of  the 
Boston  American,  on  Sept.  4,  are  contained 
the  observations  of  several  persons  with  re- 
spect to  the  substitution  of  a concrete-and- 
steel  ramp  for  the  present  double-file  escalator 
at  the  Sullivan  Square  Station. 

Actual  expenses  for  repairs,  installation  of 
safety  devices,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  this 
double-file  escalator  from  1924  to  1928  were : 
$19,202  in  1924;  $16,343  in  1925;  $5,325  in  1926; 
$2,971  in  1927,  and  $8,430  in  1928.  For  the 
last  five  years,  therefor,  the  total  cost  has 
been  $52,331.  In  addition  there  was  an  esti- 
mated cost  for  power  to  operate  this  escalator 
of  ^35  per  year.  The  ramp,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  cost  very  little  to  maintain. 

The  proposed  ramp  would  be  eiglit  feet 
wide.  The  existing  escalators  are  each  two 
feet  -wide.  The  ramp  would  thus  double  the 
present  capacity. 

As  to  speed,  the  movement  of  passengers 
over  the  ramp  during  hours  of  heavy  travel 
is  limited  to  the  speed  of  the  slowest  person ; 
whereas  an  eight-foot  ramp  wmuld  permit 
persons  in  a hurrv  to  pass.  In  view  of  the 
greater  width,  we  believe  the  movement  of 
the  passengers  up  the  ramp  would  be  fully 
as  speedy  as  up  the  escalator. 

As  a further  advantage  of  the  ramp  as 
compared  to  the  escalator,  may  we  point  out 
that  escalators  are  frequently  out  of  service 
by  reason  of  necessary  repairs,  inspections 
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or  alterations.  From  Jan.  15,  1925,  to  date, 
one  escalator  has  been  out  of  service  655  days 
and  another  214  days.  The  ramp  would  al- 
ways be  in  condition  for  use.  An  added  ad- 
vantage of  the  ramp  is  that  in  an  emergency 
it  can  be  used  by  persons  wishing  to  reach 
the  lower  level,  whereas  an  escalator,  moving 
always  in  an  upward  direction,  cannot  be  so 
used. 

Ramps  are  now  in  use  in  other  railways  in 
the  country,  including  at  least  twelve  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Terminal  of  the  Pacific  Electric 
Company.  Ramps  have  also  been  installed 
in  the  new  subway  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company.  Moreover,  there  are  four 
ramps  in  the  Boston  & Maine  Railroad  Sta- 
tion between  the  lower  level  and  the  Boston 
Gardens.  There  is  also  a ramp  at  South  Sta- 
tion Under  between  the  lobby  and  the  stair- 
way leading  to  the  street. 

May  we  point  out  that  the  petition  was 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Utili- 
ties after  a public  hearing  at  which  there  was 
no  opposition.  Notice  of  the  hearing  was 
duly  published. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  escalator  in 
question  is  an  expensive  luxury  and  that  the 
money  represented  by  the  heavy  expense  in- 
volved can  and  should  be  spent  in  ways 
more  beneficial  to  the  direct  transportation 
of  the  public. 

The  opinion  of  the  four  writers  was  against 
the  substitution  of  the  ramp.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  your  column,  may  we  point  out 
to  them  and  to  others  who  may  be  interested 
the  reasons  why  we  believe  substitution  is 
desirable  from  the  viewpoints  of  safety, 
economy,  capacity  and  speed. 

For  the  period  of  from  1925  to  June  1 of 
this  year,  there  have  been  twenty-seven  acci- 
dents' on  this  particular  double-file  escalator. 
The  ramp  would  eliminate  any  chance  of 
accidents. 


Service  Changes  Effective  Sept.  28 

AS  this  issue  of  “Co-operation”  goes 
to  press  the  following  service 
changes  are  taking  effect: 

A connecting  bus  service  will  be  op- 
erated between  North  Station  and  Bow- 
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Register  for  the 
New  Correspondence  Course 

The  A B C 

of  the 

Motor  Bus 


There  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  take 
The  A B C of  the  Electric  Car,  also. 


doin  square,  and  transfers  will  be  issued 
to  all  lines  reaching  Bowdoin  square. 

A new  service  will  be  operated  between 
Park  square  and  Dover  street  (corner  of 
Shawmut  avenue)  via  Stuart  street  and 
Berkeley  street,  to  provide  crosstown 
service  in  this  district. 

The  experimental  service  between 
Park  square  and  North  Station  via 
Charles  street  will  be  discontinued,  as 
well  as  the  car  line  now  providing  un- 
satisfactory service  for  certain  hours  of 
the  day  over  Berkeley  street  to  Dover 
street. 


SUPERVISORS’  ASSOCIATION 

(Concluded  from  page  138) 
the  instruction  school,  Sullivan  square, 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  23,  at  7.30  p.m. 

The  principal  speaker  will  be  Edward 
Dana,  general  manager  of  the  Railway, 
who  will  give  some  reminiscences  of  his 
summer’s  trip  abroad. 

All  men  in  supervisory  positions  are 
invited  to  this  opening  meeting,  whether 
members  of  the  Association  or  not.  The 
treasurer  will  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
dues  of  |1  per  member  for  the  current 
season. 

As  announced  in  the  April  issue  of 
“Co-operation,”  the  following  are  in 
charge  of  Association  activities  this 
year:  Thomas  Kivell,  president;  James 
Donohue,  J.  E.  McConnell  and  W.  J. 
Carney,  vice-presidents;  J.  A.  Griffin, 
M.  G.  Power,  A.  A.  Ordway  and  John 
Manning,  members  of  board  of  control; 
J.  L.  Troy,  secretary-treasurer. 


MY  IDEA  OF  CO  OPERATION 

By  P.  C.  Gilbert 
Painter,  Maintenance  Department 

Co-operation  ^ is  the  backbone  of 
achievement;  without  it  no  undertaking 
can  be  a success. 

It  means  forgetting  your  own  per- 
sonal feelings  and  desires,  and  working 
together  with  the  other  fellow  for  one 
mutual  cause. 

It  means  not  only  doing  your  own 
share,  but  helping  the  other  fellow  to  do 
his. 


The  stronger  must  help  to  carry  the 
weaker  along  with  him  to  success,  for 
success  is  limited  by  the  weakest  link 
in  the  chain. 

Co-operation  means  teamwork.  Just 
as  a football  or  a baseball  team  must 
work  together  as  a unit,  so  must  any  un- 
dertaking work  as  a unit. 

In  a successful  undertaking,  there  are 
no  SOS  calls,  for  each  unit  is  doing 
its  bit  and  more. 

Pull  together — in  the  same  direction — 
with  all  your  might. 

“That’s  Co-operation.” 


‘‘EL”  MACHINES  BEHIND  THE 
SCENES 


The  Horizontal  Boring  Mill 

The  front  cover  this  month  is  part  of 
a series  portraying  some  of  the  newer 
machines  which  are  effecting  economies 
in  maintenance.  The  last  machine 
shown  was  a toothless  rail  saw  which 
cuts  off  a steel  rail  in  30  seconds.  (See 
March,  1929,  issue.)  Several  other  ma- 
chines appeared  in  recent  issues  in  the 
series  of  “Close-ups.” 

This  month  the  “machine  behind  the 
scenes”  is  a Lucas  horizontal  boring 
machine  or  “boring  mill.”  It  was  pur- 
chased particularly  for  the  work  of  re- 
boring the  General  Electric  type-264 
and  the  Westinghouse  type-508  motors. 

Rudolph  Kundert,  foreman  in  the  ma- 
chine shop,  explains  that  this  machine 
is  used  for  machining  the  inside  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  machinery,  such  as  motors, 
pumps,  draw-bar  heads  or  any  cylin- 
drical pieces.  It  is  also  available  for 
machining  flat  surfaces  for  which  mill- 
ing machines  or  planers  are  usually  used, 
by  putting  a multiple-tooth  tool  on  the 
end  of  the  boring-bar  spindle.  With  this 
machine  keyways  can  be  cut  and  it  can 
be  used  on  drilling  jobs,  for  locating  and 
drilling  holes  accurately  to  thousandths 
of  an  inch  in  distance  between  centers 
and  in  diameters.  It  is  also  useful  for 
drilling  jigs  and  fixtures.  This  high 
degree  of  accuracy  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  graduated  dials  on  the  screws 
provided  for  moving  the  table  or  the 
head  of  the  machine  for  each  adjust- 
ment required.  The  machine  is  espe- 
cially useful  for  work  on  a large  casting 
which  might  be  difficult  to  put  on  a drill 
press. 

As  there  are  in  all  about  two  thou- 
sand motors  to  be  rebored  from  time  to 
time  in  the  machine  shop  and  as  the 
machine  previously  used  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  work,  it  was  necessary  to 
install  this  machine  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  get  the  motors  in  shape  for 
efficient  service. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  RESERVE  FUND 


Fiscal  Year  1928-29 
July  1,  1928,  $1,000,000 


July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


$331,3291.58* 

398.356.82* 

204,840.30* 

3,135.31f 

2,583.64t 

225,043.06t 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 


$74,244.54t 

53,235.38* 

245,409.29t 

140,661.08t 

148,719.82t 

32,187.99* 


Profit  and  loss  credit $180,153.33 


Fiscal  Year  1929-30 
July  1,  1929,  $1,000,000 
July  .$285,903.19* 

Aug.  361,650.56* 


fExcess  of  revenue  over  cost  of  service.  ^Excess  of  cost  of  service  over  revenue. 

^P00,000i 
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1929 

$361,650.56 
$5.57 
55.50c 
9.239c 
81.71% 


1928 

$398,356.82 

$5.49 

55.00c 

9.234c 

83.71% 


GENERAL  FINANCIAE  DATA 

Cost  of  service  exceeded  revenue 

Operating  revenue  per  car-hour  (A.E.R.A.  std.).. 

Operating  revenue  per  car-mile  operated 

Average  fare  per  revenue  passenger 

Ratio  operating  expense  to  operating  revenue 

PASSENGERS  CARRIED 

Revenue  passengers  

Per  cent  5c  and  6%c  passengers 

Revenue  passengers  per  car-mile  operated 

OPERATING  FACTS 

Trips  operated  

Car-miles  operated: 

Rapid-transit  lines  

Surface,  two-man  

Surface,  one-man  

Express,  newspaper  and  sprinkler  cars 

Motor  bus  

Total  miles  operated  

ACCIDENT  DATA 

Accidents  per  10,000  car-miles  

Accidents  per  10,000  bus-miles  

Revenue  passengers  carried  per  accident  

Average  number  of  witnesses  per  accident  

COMPEAINTS  AND  DEFECTS 

Complaints  in  regard  to  car  service  

Employees  complained  of  by  car  riders  

Car  defects  reported  per  10,000  car-miles  

INFORMATION  ABOUT  POWER 

D.c.  kw.-hr.  output  gross  per  month 

Maximum  kwh.  for  1 hour  (Total  output  for  1 hr.) 

Tons  of  coal  consumed  for  power 

Lbs.  of  coal  for  power  per  d.c.kw-hr.  at  cars........ 

Operating  and  maintenance  cost  of  power,  in- 
cluding depreciation: 

Per  d.c. kw.-hr.  for  car  service 

Per  revenue  car-mile  

Kw.-hr.  per  revenue  car-mile  

♦Does  not  inc-lude  miscellaneous  accidents  or  derailments. 

Sept.  20,  1929.  «^^8i  Edward  Dana,  General  Manager. 


25,902,358 

25,957,681 

19.08% 

19.20% 

5.811 

5.765 

583,797 

585,336 

1,301,542 

1,242,306 

1,076,233 

1,470,567 

1,479,934 

1,284,499 

955 

1,013 

598,544 

505,232 

4,457,208 

4,503,617 

1.51* 

1.91* 

1.72* 

2.20* 

20,850 

16,950 

3.31 

3.42 

20 

19 

66 

89 

3.4 

3.0 

15,891,500 

15,777,960 

60,300 

59,420 

13,517 

12,801 

1.910 

1.822 

1.15c 

1.09c 

4.26c 

3.84c 

3.716 

3.526 
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“El”  Machines  Behind  the  Scenes 


A POWERFUL  PUNCH  PRESS 

(For  details  see  page  152) 


\ ^ ^ 

^0  ALL 

“El”  Employees 

JN  1914  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  was  awarded 
the  Anthony  N.  Brady  Memorial  Safety  Medals  for 
its  record  in  accident  reduction.  During  the  war  period 
and  for  many  years  thereafter  there  was  no  award  of 
these  medals.  Recently  the  competition  for  the  medals 
has  been  revived  and  along  with  a number  of  other  rail- 
ways the  Boston  Elevated  is  this  year  entering  the  com- 
petition. Whether  the  award  is  won  or  not,  the  study 
which  has  been  made  of  accident  prevention  on  this  prop- 
erty in  preparation  for  presenting  the  facts  to  the  award 
committee  has  been  highly  encouraging  and  instructive. 

It  shows  what  can  be  done  by  thorough-going  co-opera- 
tion. 

To  illustrate:  During  1928  there  were  lUU  car  col- 
lisions as  compared  with  205  in  1927 y a reduction  of  30 
per  cent.  Accidents  to  employees  were  also  reduced  in 
number.  In  1928  there  were  lyl2Jf  such  accidents  as  com- 
pared with  lyUlS  in  1927,  a reduction  of  20  per  cent. 

Among  other  impressive  results  were  these:  In  1928, 
although  rapid-transit  guards  opened  and  closed  car 
doors  325,000  times  every  day,  fewer  than  two  passengers 
a day  were  struck  by  these  doors;  in  1928,  there  was  not 
a single  bus  fatality  in  6,533,615  miles  of  operation;  in 
1928,  there  were  9U7  fewer  accidents  resulting  in  per- 
sonal injuries  than  in  1927;  in  1928,  on  every  week-day, 

797  cars  passed  over  the  busiest  electric  switch  on  the 
surface  lines  without  a single  derailment. 

All  of  these  results  indicate  that  the  accident  prob- 
lem is  to  a considerable  extent  under  our  control. 

All  “El”  employees  may  well  be  proud  of  the  record 
for  1928.  But  we  cannot  “rest  on  our  oars”;  we  must 
go  forward.  In  cutting  down  the  money  waste  due  to 
accidents,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suffering  involved,  is  a 
chance  to  offset  some  of  the  cost  increases  in  the  produc- 
tive aspects  of  this  business. 
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SAFETY  INSPECTORS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES 

These  Officials,  Twelve  in  Number,  Play  an  Important  Part  in  Accident  Reduction — 
This  Article  Describes  Their  Functions  and  Responsibilities,  and 
Explains  How  They  Accomplish  Results 


A BOUT  Feb.  1,  of  this  year,  nine  men 
chosen  from  the  supervisory  force 
on  the  street  were  organized  as  a group 
of  safety  inspectors  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  supervisor  of  safe  opera- 
tion. Subsequently,  from  time  to  time 
this  force  was  increased  until  it  reached 
its  present  strength  of  twelve. 

Following  is  a brief  outline  of  the  plan 
underlying  the  work  of  the  safety  in- 
spectors and  of  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities : 

Districts  Allotted 
Districts  were  allotted  to  the  safety 
inspectors  according  to  the  routes  and 
districts  where  the  accident  hazards 
were  greatest.  Careful  studies  of  acci- 
dents were  made  to  determine  the  loca- 
tions and  boundaries  of  safety  inspector 
districts.  Not  only  location,  but  also 
type  of  accident,  time  of  accident,  etc., 
were  studied  for  this  purpose. 

The  inspector  assigned  to  each  dis- 
trict was  instructed  to  go  over  his  dis- 
trict carefully,  to  learn  about  all  of  the 
danger  spots  and  the  peculiarities  of 
traffic,  and  to  determine  the  special  types 
of  operation  required  in  these  places. 

The  inspector  was  also  given  a list 
of  high-accident  men  who  were  operat- 


ing, or  who  would  be  likely  to  operate, 
through  his  district,  with  all  necessary 
details  as  to  peculiarities  of  character, 
habits,  etc.,  of  these  men. 

These  high-accident  men  were  then  to 
be  regarded  as  the  inspector’s  special 
care  so  that  he  might  give  them  all  avail- 
able information  regarding  the  district 
as  to  accident  hazards.  His  duty  was 
then  to  see  that  their  operation  was 
proper  in  all  respects. 

With  the  changes  in  schedule  which 
take  place  in  the  fall,  winter,  spring  and 
summer,  many  operators  change  their 
routes.  At  these  times  the  safety  in- 
spectors are  given  lists  of  all  new  oper- 
ators coming  into  their  territory  and  are 
expected  to  explain  to  these  men  the 
peculiarities  of  the  section  or  district. 

The  entire  system  could  not  be  covered 
by  safety  inspectors.  It  was  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  influence  exerted  over  the 
operators  while  an  inspector  passed 
through  his  district  might  carry  over  to 
territory  outside.  This  hope  has  been 
realized. 

Co-operation  with  Supervisors 
The  safety  inspectors  do  not  replace 
the  regular  street  supervisors  but  are 
in  addition  to  them.  They  work  in  close 
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co-operation  with  these  supervisors  and 
meet  them  daily.  In  this  way  the  in- 
spectors are  expected  to  contribute  to 
the  training  of  regular  street  supervisors 
and  to  maintain  the  supervisors’  inter- 
est in  safety. 

A record  sheet  is  kept  of  each  district 
as  a check  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
safety  inspectors,  and  also  to  give  them 
a measure  of  their  own  results.  This 
has  been  found  to  stimulate  their  inter- 
est considerably.  They  are  very  anxious 
to  keep  their  districts  on  a basis  of  de- 
creasing accidents  and,  if  possible,  to 
achieve  a clean  accident  record. 

The  safety  inspectors  are  regarded  as 
highly  trained  specialists  in  safety  who 
are  in  close  touch  with  operation  all 
the  time.  They  are,  therefore,  expected 
to  make  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  improvements  in  equip- 
ment and  operating  practices  conducive 
to  safety.  They  are  consulted  as  to  the 
suitability  of  any  suggestions  made  by 
other  persons  in  the  operating  depart- 
ment. 

Group  Meetings 

At  group  meetings  attended  by  all 
safety  inspectors,  the  supervisor  of  safe 
operation  and  the  safety  advisor,  all 
accidents  which  have  happened  in  the 
various  districts  since  the  previous  meet- 
ing are  discussed.  In  this  way  the 
safety  inspectors  undergo  constant  train- 
ing. As  an  example  of  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  these  discussions  the  follow- 
ing may  be  cited:  At  a recent  meeting 

it  was  decided  to  instruct  motormen  to 
maintain  an  alert  watch  of  automobiles 
going  in  the  same  direction  as  street 


Full  Circle  Repre3ents  Number  of  Accidents  in  19Z.7 


Reductions  1928  CH3 
Reductions  192.9  UZm 


Misc  Cap 

Chart  1.  RPflurtion  in  Different  Classes  of 
Surface  Accidents. 


Chart  2.  Surface-Car  Collision  Accidents. 
Each  mouth  of  1928  and  the  first  nim? 
months  of  1929  in  comparison  with  o-year 


average. 

Monthly  average  1923-1927 647 

IMonthly  average  1928  4So 

^Monthly  average  1929  (9  mos.)....  400 


cars,  to  avoid  collision  with  automobiles 
cutting  in  front  of  the  car.  It  had  been 
found  that  this  type  of  accident  was  re- 
sponsible for  nearly  one-half  the  acci- 
dents occurring  during  the  winter 
months  of  1928. 

Results  Achieved 

The  total  number  of  accidents  in  the 
safety  inspectors’  districts  during  May, 
June  and  July,  1928  was  144,  and  for  the 
same  three  months  in  1929  the  number 
was  sixty-one,  showing  a reduction  of 
eighty-three  accidents.  These  figures  in- 
dicate the  effectiveness  of  the  work  be- 
ing done  by  the  safety  inspectors. 

A word  now  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  general  effort  to  reduce  accidents. 
Chart  No.  1 shows  the  reduction  in  per- 
centages of  different  classes  of  surface 
accidents  in  1928  and  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1929  compared  to  1927. 

For  purposes  of  further  compari- 
son, the  reduction  in  all  types  of  surface 
accidents  has  been  compiled  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1927,  1928  and  1929, 
and  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


First 

First 

First 

Eight 

Eight 

Eiglit 

^Months, 

^Months. 

Months, 

1927 

192S 

1929 

Car  and  vehicle. .4460 

3675 

3149 

Car  and  person  201 

176 

107 

Car  and  car  .. 

129 

91 

76 

Derailment  ... 

167 

146 

122 

Board  and 

alighting  ... 

730 

654 

553 

Miscellaneous 

....6560 

6364 

6114 

This  table  shows  that  all  types  of  ac- 
cidents have  been  constantly  decreasing. 
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Particularly  noticeable  is  the  rate  of  de- 
crease in  the  car  and  person  accidents. 
These  totaled  201  for  the  first  eight 
months  in  1927,  176  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  last  year,  and  only  107  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year. 

Chart  No.  2 shows  the  number  of  col- 
lision accidents  involving  surface  cars  on 
a month-by-month  basis.  The  record  for 
1928  shows  an  average  monthly  reduc- 
tion of  167  accidents  compared  to  the  5- 
year  average  on  a monthly  basis  from 
1923  to  1927.  For  the  9-month  period 
so  far  this  year  the  number  of  accidents 
has  been  substantially  lower.  The  ac- 
cident level  this  year  has  been  on  the 
downward  grade  with  the  exception  of 
Februar''’’.  Since  June  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents has  been  practically  constant. 
Figures  for  the  last  four  months  are  as 
follows:  June,  361;  July,  365;  August, 
365;  September,  366. 

This  excellent  record  in  accident  pre- 
vention results  from  the  active  and  in- 
telligent co-operation  of  all  employees. 
The  management  urges  the  continuation 
of  this  effort  to  the  end  that  accidents 
may  be  still  further  reduced. 


BUS-ROUTE  CHANGES 

(See  pages  15 U and  155  for  latest  bus- 
route  map  and  issue  of  ^‘Co-operation  for 
February y 1929,  for  latest  preceding  map 
and  names  of  routes) 

Division  1 

New  route.  Southern  Artery  and 
Oakridge  street  to  Ashmont  terminal  via 
Southern  Artery  and  Dorchester  avenue. 
This  is  a rush-hour  route  only. 

New  route.  Southern  Artery  and  Nor- 
folk street  to  Ashmont  terminal  via  Cor- 
bett street,  Evans  street.  Southern  Ar- 
tery, Norfolk  street,  Codman  square 
and  Talbot  avenue. 

Changed  route.  The  belt-line  bus 
route  has  been  re-routed  through  the 
Fields  Corner  station  busway,  with  free 
transfer  privilege  at  that  point  with 
both  rapid-transit  and  surface  cars. 

Discontinued  route.  The  rush-hour 
route  formerly  operated  from  Old 
Colony  avenue  and  Dorchester  avenue  to 
Andrew  station  has  been  discontinued. 

Division  2 

New  route.  Rush-hour  service  has 
been  provided  by  a route  from  Berkeley 
and  Stuart  streets  to  Dover  street  and 
Shawmut  avenue  via  Berkeley  and 
Dover  streets.  This  is  additional  rush- 
hour  service  in  connection  with  the  new 
Division  3 route  from  Park  square  to 
Dover  street  and  Shawmut  avenue  men- 
tioned below. 


Changed  route.  The  Columbus  square 
to  South  Station  route  has  been  re- 
routed via  Columbus  avenue,  Stuart 
street,  Kneeland  street  and  Atlantic  ave- 
nue, in  both  directions. 

Discontinued  route.  The  bus  route 
from  Lake  street  (Newton  Line)  to 
Reservoir  (Cleveland  Circle)  via  Com- 
monwealth and  Chestnut  Hill  avenues 
has  been  discontinued. 

Division  3 

New  route.  To  provide  service  be- 
tween the  North  Station  and  the  west- 
end  hospital  district  a new  route  has 
been  inaugurated,  running  from  North 
Station  to  Bowdoin  square  via  Green 
street,  Staniford  street  and  Causeway 
street  to  North  Station,  returning  via 
Portland  street  and  (jhardon  street. 
Free  transfer  may  be  made  at  Bowdoin 
square  with  the  bus  routes  on  Cambridge 
street  to  both  the  Fenway-Boylston 
street  bus  and  buses  to  Cambridge. 

New  route.  A new  route  has  been 
started  from  Park  square  to  Dover  street 
and  Shawmut  avenue  via  Columbus  ave- 
nue and  Berkeley  and  Dover  streets. 
Added  rush-hour  service  is  operated 
from  Berkeley  and  Stuart  streets  to 
Dover  street  and  Shawmut  avenue,  as 
mentioned  above. 

Discontinued  route.  The  experimental 
service  between  the  North  Station  and 
Park  square  ■'da  Bowdoin  square,  Cam- 
bridge street  and  Charles  street,  has 
been  discontinued.  The  new  route  men- 
toined  first  above  under  Division  3,  with 
its  transfer  privileges,  covers  the  same 
territory  as  did  this  experimental  route. 


Boston  Elevated 
FORUM 

COL.  CHARLES  R.  GOW 
Postmaster  at  Boston 

will  be  the  speaker 
at  the 

OPENING  meeting 

to  be  held  at  Sullivan  Square 
at  7:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  6 

He  will  discuss 

The  Work  of  the  Post-Office 

Mr.  Dana  will  preside 
All  Employees  Welcome 
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MANAGER  OPENS  SEASON 

The  first  meeting  for  the  season  of  the 
Boston  Elevated  Supervisors’  Associ- 
ation was  held  at  Sullivan  square  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  23,  with  a large  and 
enthusiastic  attendance  estimated  at  300 
or  more.  By  special  invitation  a num- 
ber of  ladies  were  present. 

The  event  of  the  evening  was  an  ad- 
dress by  General  Manager  Dana,  in 
which  he  told  of  his  experiences  during 
a recent  trip  abroad.  This  talk  was 
illustrated  by  numerous  lantern  slides 
from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Dana  in 
England,  France  and  Switzerland.  In 
addition  there  were  slides  showing  the 
route  of  the  trip,  the  mileage  covered, 
and  a picture  map  of  Paris. 

A business  session  preceded  the  ad- 
dress, the  principal  matter  being  the 
plans  for  the  November  meeting.  It  was 
decided  to  make  this  “ladies’  night,”  with 
a dance  to  be  held  at  some  convenient 
hall.  There  were  enough  members  who 
agreed  to  support  this  plan  to  warrant 
the  board  of  control  in  going  ahead.  The 
meeting  is  scheduled  for  Thursday,  No- 
vember 21. 


“EL”  NEWS  APPEARS 

Riders  on  the  rapid-transit  lines  are 
being  furnished  with  small  folders  giv- 
ing interesting  items  regarding  the  Rail- 
way. The  first  issue  is  being  distributed 


X?:W  SAFETY  DASH  POSTER 


MAV  CRIPPLE  VOURCHllD 


FOR  life!  t 

WARN  THEM* 

BOSTON  ELEVATED 

R AILWAY^^^ 


ANOTHER  SAFETY’  DASH  POSTER 

as  this  issue  of  “Co-operation”  goes  to 
press.  The  folder  starts  with  the  name 
“ ‘El’  News,”  but  suggestions  will  be 
welcomed  as  to  a better  name  if  one  can 
be  found. 

The  first  issue  contains  information 
regarding  delays,  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  public  can  help  reduce  the  number 
of  delays,  directions  for  getting  between 
typical  points  on  the  system,  facts  about 
new  buses,  a table  of  money  invested  in 
improvements,  etc.  The  salutation  of 
the  little  publication,  of  which  60,000 
copies  of  this  issue  were  printed,  is  as 
follows: 

HERE  I AM! 

Today  I appear  for  the  first  time.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  tell  you  about  the  Boston  Elevated, 
particularly  anything  new,  any  changes  in 
service,  better  ways  of  using  the  facilities, 
and  information  on  the  big  problem  of  “get- 
ting you  there  and  back.” 

Be  kind  to  me,  read  me  or  take  me  home. 
)>ut  don’t  use  me  to  litter  up  the  car  floor  or 
station  platform.  Every  so  often,  whenever  I 
have  anything  to  say,  you  will  find  me  in  the 
little  box  by  the  door. 


CONGRATULATIONS ! 

There  was  not  a single  derailment  or 
split  switch  in  Div.  1 during  September 
this  year,  which  is  probably  a record. 
Div.  2 was  a close  second,  with  only  one 
derailment  report  for  the  month.  These 
two  divisions  have  set  a high  mark  for 
their  own  future  performance  and  that 
of  the  other  divisions. 
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FIRST  CARE  OF  SKIN  WOUNDS 

In  Clear,  Non-Technical  Terms  the  Precautions  Necessary  to  Prevent  Infections 
From  Such  Wounds  Are  Explained  as  Part  of  a Campaign  to  Reduce  the 
Ills  Which  Sometimes  Result  From  Apparently  Trifling  Injuries 

By  ROBERT  H.  VOSE,  M.D. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


PJISINFECTION  of  a wound  is  very 
T-'  difficult  after  the  infection  is  im- 
planted. It  is  relatively  easy  to  prevent 
the  implantation  of  infection.  A sharp 
cut,  even  a deep  one,  will  often  cleanse 
itself  by  free  bleeding  and  heal  kindly  if 
kept  clean  and  held  at  rest  by  a proper 
dressing;  heal  even  more  promptly  than 
if  unnecessarily  washed  with  disinfect- 
ants, all  of  which,  more  or  less  in  pro- 
portion to  their  disinfectant  power,  pos- 
sess the  power  to  delay  healing  and  dam- 
age the  tissues. 

Of  course,  wounds  that  are  accident- 
ally made  are  very  likely  to  have  some 
infection  carried  in  at  the  time  of  acci- 
dent, and  the  amount  of  infection  is  im- 
portant, because  normal  tissues  will  re- 
sist or  destroy  a certain  amount;  the 
prick  of  a bright  needle  is  of  less  mo- 
ment than  that  from  a rusty  one  which 
carries  in,  not  only  its  own  uncleanness 
but  whatever  it  goes  through  on  its  way, 
and  that  includes  the  skin,  which  is  not 
itself  surgically  clean. 

Theoretically,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a clean  wound  through  the  skin  without 
making  the  skin  surgically  clean  first 
and,  because  the  skin  may  be  better  com- 
pared to  velvet  with  a deep  pile  than  to 
any  surface  like  glass  or  even  rubber,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  and  keep  surgi- 
cally clean. 

Use  of  Iodine 

One  of  the  most  effective  agents  for 
cleansing  the  skin  is  iodine,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  absorbed  through  the  skin 
to  a certain  extent  and  exerts  its  disin- 
fectant action  in  the  glands  and  follicles 
and  underlying  “true”  skin  as  well  as  on 
the  superficial  layers,  while  many  disin- 
fectants, like  corrosive  sublimate,  not 
only  have  not  this  property  but  actually 
lessen  the  ability  of  the  skin  to  absorb, 
forming  a sort  of  crust  as  it  were.  This 
action  leaves  the  deeper  layers  not  dis- 
infected and  less  able  to  care  for  any  in- 
fection present. 

Thus  it  is  that  a strong  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  for  instance,  al- 
though a powerful  antiseptic,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  may  produce  an  erup- 
tion. 

With  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
agents  of  disinfection,  each  with  its  own 
undoubted  value,  the  surgical  depart- 
ment at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 


pital is  constantly  meeting  with  burns 
or  other  injuries  due  to  over-carefulness 
or  misdirected  efforts  to  assist  nature. 

The  emergency  packet  given  our 
soldiers  going  into  battle,  contains  a 
small  phial  of  iodine  with  which  to  paint 
the  skin  around  the  wound  before  apply- 
ing the  sterile  dressing;  this  is  effective 
treatment  to  prevent  further  infection 
getting  into  the  wound  than  that  that 
was  carried  in  by  the  accident  itself; 
and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  done 
until  the  wound  itself  is  treated  at  the 
dressing  station. 

Iodine  May  Cause  Burns 

The  widespread  knowledge  of  this 
preventive  treatment  has  brought  about 
its  very  general  use,  and  too  free  use  of 
iodine  not  infrequently  burns  delicate 


IN  1928 

THE 

Boston  Elevated 
Railway 
operated 

52,274,776  MILES 

AND  CARRIED 

604,695,199 

PASSENGERS 

WITHOUT  CAUSING 
THE  DEATH 

OF  A 

SINGLE  CHILD 

Estimated  Number  of  Children 
in  Metropolitan  Boston, 

400,000. 
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skins;  furthermore,  as  in  a case  recently 
seen  where  the  patient,  to  make  doubly 
secure,  put  a dressing  of  gauze  wet  with 
sublimate  on  top  of  a coating  of  iodine, 
the  burn  was  vei’y  severe. 

This  particular  combination  is  prac- 
tically certain  to  cause  a burn  because 
of  the  chemical  reaction  between  the 
iodine  and  the  mercury  in  corrosive  sub- 
limate and  the  danger  is  particularly  to 
be  noted  because  the  market  affords  a 
good  deal  of  antiseptic  gauze  dipped  in 
corrosive  sublimate  solution.  This  is 
sometimes  called  “sublimated”  gauze. 

The  popular  notion  that  the  treatment 
should  be  '‘good  and  strong”  to  he  ef- 
fective is  quite  wrong  and  with  antisep- 
tics as  ivith  other  agents,  not  only  may 
damage  be  done  as  above  cited,  hut  the 
object  itself  may  be  defeated. 

In  the  case  of  fresh  wounds  it  is  far 
better  in  general  to  cleanse  with  a very 
mild  salt  solution  or  even  clean  water, 
while  free  bleeding  is  itself  a most  excel- 
lent cleansing  agent.  Sucking  a wound 
is  not  advisable,  but  by  pressing  about 
the  wound  or  fastening  a tourniquet 
above  it  tight  enough  to  restrict  the  re- 
turn flow  of  blood  and  not  tight  enough 
to  cut  off  the  circulation,  enough  bleed- 
ing may  be  caused  to  cleanse  small 
wounds  except  such  sharply  punctured 
small  wounds  as  require  free  incisions  to 
release  the  poison  or  foreign  bodies  that 
have  been  introduced.  Such  cleansing 
does  no  possible  harm  and  leaves  a 
wound  in  ideal  condition  for  healing. 

Value  of  Rest 

Rest  is  as  essential  to  the  healing  of  a 
superficial  wound  as  the  mending  of  a 
broken  bone.  One  does  not  think  of  a 
broken  bone  mending  without  splints 
and  complete  quiet,  but  it  has  often 
happened.  Of  course  that  may  mean 
healing  with  a bad  deformity,  but  in  the 
same  way  healing  a wound  without  prop- 
er rest  may  mean  a bad  scar.  Some 
scar  is  inevitable  wherever  the  skin  is 
cut  through  or  torn,  and  its  extent  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  tissue  lost  or 
destroyed  and  upon  the  conditions  of 
healing.  Complete  rest  will  assist  mar- 
vellously in  making  a smooth,  flexible 
scar. 

Cleanliness  then  is  of  first  impor- 
tance in  the  care  of  injuries,  and  should 
be  attended  to  with  care  before  applica- 
tion of  remedial  measures. 

The  use  of  antiseptics  should  be 
neither  prolonged  nor  drastic,  and  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  heal- 
ing is  done  by  nature;  the  only  value  of 
any  appplication  is  to  give  nature  a fair 
ohance. 


A POWERFUL  PUNCH  PRESS 

(See  illustration  on  front  cover) 

The  ponderous  machine  which  orna- 
ments the  first  page  of  this  issue  is  a 
punching  machine  or  punch  press  which 
delivers  a blow  of  100  tons  or  200,000 
pounds.  It  was  instaiiea  in  the  black- 
smith shop  at  Albany  street  on  Sept.  7, 
1925. 

This  giant  machine  weighs  20,000 
pounds  and  is  used  for  punching  irregu- 
lar shapes  from  sheet  metal,  including 
steel,  iron,  brass  and  copper. 

The  punching  blow  is  produced  by 
means  of  a ram  which  has  a l^^-inch 
stroke  and  revolves  on  an  eccentric  shaft. 
The  maximum  force  is  produced,  that  is 
200,000  pounds,  at  about  one-half  of  the 
full  stroke. 

Rudolph  Kundert,  foreman  of  the  ma- 
chine shop,  states  that  the  punch  press  is 
a valuable  asset  to  the  tool  equipment 
for  it  is  used  in  punching  a wide  variety 
of  work,  such  as  guard-rail  «hims,  jour- 
nal-box covers  and  journal-box  shims. 
These  are  the  principal  jobs  on  which 
it  has  been  operating  so  far. 

THANKSGIVING  THANKS! 

By  James  Edward  Hungerford 

When  the  odors  from  the  kitchen. 
Tantalizin’  an’  bewitchin’, 

Set  a mortal’s  palate  itchin’ — 

Tempt  the  appetites  o’  men; 

When  you  smell  the  mince-pie  bakin’; 
Sniff  the  cake  the  cook  is  makin’. 

Covered  thick  with  icy  flakin’ — 

Then  Thanksgivin’s  here  again ! 

When  the  pumpkin,  fat  an’  yeller, 

An’  the  apples,  sweet  an’  meller. 

An’  the  cider  from  the  cellar. 

Start  appearin’  on  the  scene; 

When  you  sniff  the  scent  o’  spices, 

An’  o’  canned-fruit  cut  in  slices. 

An’  the  freezer’s  freezin’  ices — 

There’s  no  doubt  what  it  may  mean! 

When  you  see  the  cook  a-bastin’ 

O’  the  turkey,  an’  a-tastin’ 

O’  the  luscious  pastry  pastin’. 

At  this  magic  time  o’  year, 

Does  a funny  sort  o’  feelin’ 

Come  into  your  heart  a-stealin’; 

Don’t  you  kind  o’  feel  like  kneelin’ — 
Givin’  thanks  Thanksgivin’s  here? 

All  rights  reserved. 


“Our  favorite  Boston  Elevated  motor- 
man  is  the  man  who  yesterday,  when  a 
woman  boarded  his  end  of  a prepayment 
car  and  offered  a dime  for  her  fare  said: 
‘Madam,  you’ll  have  to  talk  with  my  sec- 
retary in  the  rear.’  ” — Boston  Herald. 
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EVERYDAY  ECONOMICS-^ VII 


In  earlier  issues  of  '‘Co-operation'’  several  articles  on  economics  by  Dean 
J.  E.  LeRossignol,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D.,  were  given.  He  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and  to  his  scholarship  he  adds  the  ability  to  put 
his  subject  in  clear,  non-technical  language.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  pres- 
ent interesting  article. 


WHAT  IS  BACK  OF  SUPPLY  AND 
DEMAND? 

When  we  say  that  the  price  of  any- 
thing is  determined  by  supply  and  de- 
mand, we  have  not  yet  said  the  last 
word  on  the  subject,  for  supply  and  de- 
mand are  themselves  determined  by 
scarcity  and  desirability. 

Nothing  can  have  a market  price 
which  is  not  both  scarce  and  desirable. 

If  things  are  scarce,  but  not  desirable, 
like  pebbles  of  an  unusual  shape  or  cer- 
tain pictures  and  verses,  they  will  have 
no  market  price,  because  nobody  wants 
them. 

If  things  are  useful,  but  very  abun- 
dant, like  air  or  water,  they  will  have 
no  price,  because  people  can  have  them 
for  nothing. 

Such  things  are  called  “free  goods,” 
as  distinguished  from  “economic  goods,” 
which  have  a price. 

The  desirability  or  usefulness  of  things 
goes  back,  finally,  to  human  wants  or 
desires.  The  veriest  savage  wants  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  is  willing  to 
work  for  them,  or  to  give  the  things  he 
wants  less  for  the  things  he  wants 
more. 

And  as  people  rise  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  they  want  more  and  more 
of  the  good  things  of  life:  quality  and 
variety  in  food,  large  and  beautiful 
dwellings,  comfortable  and  becoming 
clothes,  art,  literature,  music,  science, 
amusements,  and  what-not. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  limit  to  human 
desires;  which  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  rea- 
son why  we  have  made  progress  and 
achieved  civilization.  As  John  Stuart 
Mill  said,  it  is  better  to  be  a man  dis- 
satisfied than  a pig  satisfied. 

On  the  side  of  supply,  things  are 
scarce  because  they  are  given  by  nature 
in  limited  quantities,  or  because  man  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  make  the  neces- 
sary efforts  and  sacrifices  to  create 
them. 

Land  is  scarce  for  the  former  reason 
and,  as  population  and  wealth  increase, 
it  becomes  relatively  more  scarce  and 
higher  in  price. 

Food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  all  the 
other  products  of  labor  are  scarce  be- 

*Copyris’ht  by  A.  W.  Shaw  Company. 


cause  human  powers  of  hand  and  brain 
are  limited  and  because  people  do  not 
like  to  work. 

Capital  is  scarce  because  it  is  easier 
to  spend  than  to  save.  It  demands  ef- 
fort and  sacrifice  to  provide  for  the 
present,  and  still  more  to  provide  for 
the  future. 

That  is,  it  costs  something  to  work 
and  to  save;  therefore  the  results  of 
work  and  saving  are  limited  in  quantity 
and  high  in  price. 

Desirability  and  scarcity,  then,  are 
the  two  factors  or  forces  back  of  de- 
mand and  supply,  the  one  positive  and 
creative,  the  other  negative  and  limit- 
ing. 

If  the  positive,  creative  power  of  hu- 
man desire  had  its  way  without  re- 
straint, there  would  be  abundance  of 
everything,  but  no  price,  as  everything 
would  be  free. 

Scarcity,  therefore,  which  puts  a 
limit  or  restraint  on  human  desires,  is 
the  negative  factor  in  price  or  value  in 
exchange,  and  the  cause  at  once  of  the 
riches  and  the  poverty  of  mankind. 

To  ask,  then,  which  is  more  important 
in  the  determination  of  price,  desir- 
ability or  scarcity,  is  like  asking  which 
does  the  cutting,  the  upper  or  the  lower 
blade  of  scissors. 


MONEY 

In  1923  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
United  States  was  as  follows: 

Gold  coin  and  bullion. .$4,049, 554,000 

Silver  dollars  491,887,000 

Subsidiary  silver  269,186,000 


Total  metallic  money.. $4,810, 627,000 
United  States  notes.. ..$  346,681,000 
Federal  Reserve  notes..  2,676,902,000 
Federal  Reserve  bank 

notes  22,083,000 

National  bank  notes....  747,440,000 


Total  metallic  money 

and  notes  $8,603,733,000 

This  seems  like  a vast  amount  of 
rnoney;  but  as  the  notes  and  even  the 
silver  are  credit  money,  redeemable,  in 
the  last  resort,  in  gold,  there  is  left  only 
$4,049,554,000  in  gold  coin  and  bullion 
as  standard  money. 

(Please  turn  to  page  156) 
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EVERYDAY  ECONOMICS 

(Continued  from  page  153) 

And  when  we  compare  our  gold 
money  with  the  total  wealth  of  the 
United  States  ($320,000,000,000  in 
1922),  it  looks  rather  small,  being  less 
than  1%%  of  that  amount. 

Yet  money  is  of  such  importance  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  and  a measure  or 
standard  of  value,  that  our  present  in- 
dustrial system  could  not  exist  without 
it. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  the  confusion 
that  would  result  if  everybody  had  to 
resort  to  direct  exchange  or  barter, 
trading  goods  for  goods  instead  of 
goods  for  money  and  money  for  goods. 

Barter  was  common  in  America  in 
early  days  as  there  was  a scarcity  of 
coin;  but  even  then  it  was  so  incon- 
venient that  they  used  wampum,  beaver 
skins,  tobacco,  and  other  commodities  as 
money,  when  coin  was  not  available. 

Nowadays,  in  country  districts, 
farmers  often  bring  their  hay,  potatoes, 
butter,  and  eggs  to  the  country  store 
and  take  their  pay  in  ‘trade.” 

But  all  such  transactions  are  reckoned 
in  terms  of  money,  and  are  closely  re- 
lated to  transactions  in  the  outer 
market,  so  they  are  not  examples  of 
real  barter  or  moneyless  exchange. 

And  it  would  be  quite  impracticable 
to  have  barter  in  our  towns  and  cities, 
or  even  in  the  country,  where  large  pay- 
ments are  involved. 

In  fact,  if  our  money  system^  should 
break  down,  as  did  the  mark  in  Ger- 
many and  the  ruble  in  Russia,  after  the 
war,  it  would  cause  wide-spread  misery 
and  ruin,  as  in  those  countries.  And 
presently,  as  there,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  set  up  another  monetary  sys- 
tem, at  whatever  cost. 

So  in  all  civilized  countries  money 
occupies  the  center  of  the  stage,  as  the 
to  circulate,  for  in  this  way  it  helps  to 
pivot  about  which  the  business  world 
revolves. 

It  is  the  apex  of  the  triangle  of  supply 
and  demand;  for  supply  is  an  offer  of 
goods  for  money,  and  demand  is  an 
offer  of  money  for  goods. 

Yet  the  business  man  does  not  want 
money  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  what  it 
will  buy.  When  he  takes  it  in,  he  pays 
it  out  again,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  his 
profit  comes  from  the  circulation  of 
money,  that  is,  from  the  “turnover.” 

And  when  a wealthy  man  wants  to- en- 
joy his  money,  he  spends  it  for  goods 
and  services  of  one  kind  and  another. 

And  even  the  modern  miser  no  longer 
gloats  over  his  gold,  but  over  stocks  and 
bonds,  while  his  money,  or  at  least  its 


credit  representatives,  goes  on  circulate 
ing  tn  the  channels  of  trade. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  duty  of  money 
to  circulate,  for  in  this  way  it  helps  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  business  world. 

MONEY  AND  THE  GENERAL 
LEVEL  OF  PRICES 

From  the  two-sided  proposition  that 
the  supply  of  commodities  is  demand  for 
money  and  credit,  and  supply  of  money 
and  credit  is  demand  for  commodities, 
several  consequences  follow: 

First,  if  the  supply  of  commodities  in- 
creases, while  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit  is  unchanged,  prices  of  commodi- 
ties will  tend  to  fall. 

Second,  if  the  supply  of  commodities 
decreases,  while  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit  is  unchanged,  prices  will  tend  to 
rise. 

Third,  if  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit  increases,  while  the  supply  of 
commodities  remains  unchanged,  prices 
will  tend  to  rise. 

Fourth,  if  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit  decreases,  while  the  supply  of 
commodities  is  unchanged,  prices  will 
tend  to  fall. 

In  general,  then,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  general  level  of  prices  tends 
to  vary  directly  as  the  supply  of  money 
and  credit,  and  inversely  as  the  supply 
of  commodities. 


IN  1928 

EVERY^  WEEK  DAY^ 
797  CARS 

PASSED  0AH:R  THE 

RUSIEST  ELECTRIC 
SWITCH 

ox  THE  SURFACE  LINES 

WITHOUT  A SINGLE 
DERAILMENT 

Total  Passages  Over  Switch 
During  Year — 291,028 
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This  is  the  celebrated  “quantity  theory 
of  money,”  which  is  only  an  inference 
from  thei  general  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, that  the  exchange  value  of  any- 
thing tends  to  fall  as  its  quantity  in- 
creases and  to  rise  as  its  quantity  de- 
creases. 

An  increase  or  decrease  in  credit  fa- 
cilities has  the  same  tendency  as  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  supply  of 
money,  as  credit  is  a substitute  for 
money. 

For  example,  after  the  World  War 
broke  out,  there  was  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  paper  money, 
governmental  borrowing,  and  buying  on 
credit,  especially  in  Europe,  with  the 
result  that  prices  rose,  from  1914  to 
1920,  by  about  140  per  cent  in  the  United 
States,  and  200  per  cent  in  England. 

Then  followed  the  crisis  of  1920,  a col- 
lapse of  credit,  when  wholesale  prices  in 
the  United  States  went  down  almost  50 
per  cent  from  February  to  June. 

In  Germany  and  Russia,  the  printing 
of  vast  quantities  of  marks  and  rubles 
caused  prices  to  rise  to  fabulous  heights, 
until  the  value  of  such  money  sank  to 
nothing,  and  it  had  to  be  replaced  by 
more  stable  currencies. 

This  inflation  in  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, ruined  millions  of  holders  of 
bonds  and  mortgages  and  people  of  fixed 
incomes,  and  caused  great  hardship 
among  the  laborers,  also,  whose  wages 
increased  far  less  rapidly  than  the  cost 
of  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  debtors  gained  by 
paying  their  creditors  in  cheap  or  worth- 
less money.  Business  men,  also,  made 
enormous  profits,  for  a time,  though 
many  of  them  lost  all  of  that,  and 
more,  when  the  collapse  came. 

Yet  deflation  or  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency is  just  as  bad,  or  worse.  While 
creditors  and  people  of  fixed  incomes 
gain,  it  brings  disaster  to  debtors,  low 
prices  to  farmers  and  manufacturers, 
and  makes  it  hard  for  all  to  do  business 
in  a falling  market. 

So  we  need  an  elastic  system  of  money 
and  credit,  which  expands  as  business 
expands,  contracts  as  business  contracts, 
and  does  not  cause  the  general  level  of 
prices  either  to  rise  or  fall. 

CREDIT 

Credit,  as  distinguished  from  cash,  is 
a system  of  exchange  by  which  the 
debtor  or  borrower  gives  a promise  to 
pay  at  some  future  time,  in  return  for 
“value  received.” 

The  creditor  accepts  the  promise  be- 
cause he  believes  that  the  debtor  will 
pay  at  the  time  appointed.  Belief  or 
confidence,  then,  is  the  basis  of  credit,  as 


indicated  in  the  word  itself,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  credere,  to  believe. 

The  creditor’s  faith  is  not  mere  credu- 
lity, for  it  is  based  on  one  or  more  of  the 
three  “C’s” — ^character,  capital,  ^ and 
capacity — without  which  little  business 
would  be  done  on  credit,  as  everybody 
would  “require  cash.” 

In  former  times,  people  could  be  im- 
prisoned and  even  enslaved  for  debt;  but 
nowadays  such  drastic  measures  are  no 
longer  necessary.  Yet  it  might  be  well 
if  a certain  class  of  debtors  could  get  the 
punishment  they  deserve,  over  and  above 
the  mere  loss  of  credit. 

Much  credit  is  granted  by  retail  mer- 
chants to  their  customers,  on  book  ac- 
counts. Bills  are  usually  presented  on 
the  first  of  the  month  and  payment  de- 
sired, if  not  expected,  by  the  tenth  or 
the  fifteenth. 

Many  goods,  such  as  automobiles, 
pianos,  furniture,  and  even  clothes,  are 
sold  on  the  instalment  plan.  This  is  a 
questionable  practice,  from  the  buyer’s 
point  of  view,  except  when  the  purchase 
is  a productive  investment,  paying  for 
itself,  as  in  the  case  of  a house,  a mow- 
ing machine,  or  other  capital  goods. 

Merchants,  in  their  turn,  obtain  credit 
from  other  merchants,  manufacturers,  or 
bankers,  that  they  may  give  credit  to 
their  customers  and  carry  goods  in  stock, 
before  they  can  be  sold.  Usually,  how- 
ever, they  borrow  from  the  bank  or 
through  note  brokers,  that  they  may  get 
the  regular  wholesalers’  or  manufac- 
turers’ discount. 

Manufacturers  themselves  borrow 
from  bankers  or  brokers  to  buy  raw 
materials,  to  carry  stock,  or  to  make 
minor  improvements.  But  when  they 
wish  to  make  extensive  improvements, 
the  returns  from  which  will  not  come  in 
quickly,  they  are  more  likely  to  issue  , 
stock,  or  bonds  running  for  a term  of 
years. 

Railways  and  other  corporations  fre- 
quently issue  stocks  and  bonds,  and  for 
similar  reasons. 

In  general,  then,  credit  granted  to 
business  men  tends  to  liquidate  or  pay 
for  itself.  For  this  reason,  the  grant- 
ing of  credit  is  a safe  and  profitable 
business,  except  in  time  of  crisis. 

It  is  profitable,  also,  to  the  iborrowers, 
when  not  pushed  too  far,  enabling  them 
to  expand  and  contract  their  business  as 
desired,  to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities, and,  in  general,  to  carry  on  far 
more  effectively  than  they  could  on  a 
mere  cash  basis. 

And  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
business  world  at  large,  credit  encour- 
ages saving  and  wise  investment,  and, 
in  the  main,  puts  capital  into  the  hands 
of  those  best  able  to  manage  it. 
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“EL”  NEWS  NOTES 


Items  of  Interest  Regarding  Recent  Incidents  With  Which  All  Employees  Should 

Be  Familiar 


Car  Disturbances  in  Football  Season 

ETERMINED  to  put  a stop  to  dis- 
turbances  in  street  cars  going  to 
and  from  high  school  football  games,  es- 
pecially at  Braves  Field,  the  school  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  Boston  and  the 
police  department,  and  officials  of  the 
Boston  Elevated  have  decided  on  the  fol- 
lowing plan: 

The  school  department  will  detail  male 
teachers  to  ride  on  as  many  cars  as  pos- 
sible to  assist  in  maintaining  order  and 
to  identify  pupils  who  are  obnoxious  or 
who  create  disturbances.  Police  officers 
on  motorcycles  will  patrol  Common- 
wealth avenue  between  Kenmore  sta- 
tion and  Braves  Field,  and  will  respond 
immediately  when  called  by  conductors 
or  motormen.  The  employees  of  the 
Elevated  are  asked  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  control  pupils  and  to  call  the 
police  promptly  when  the  occasion  re- 
quires. Employees  should  make  prompt 
report  of  all  cases  of  unruly  conduct 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  of- 
fender. 

In  order  to  explain  to  the  public  the 
attitude  of  the  Railway  towards  dis- 
turbances in  the  cars,  Mr.  Dana  sent  a 
letter  to  the  newspapers,  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

From  a recent  news  article  it  would  appear 
that  a few  high  school  students  are  aggrieved 
that  police,  school  and  Elevated  officials 
should  this  year  take  special  precautions  to 
prevent  disturbances  in  cars  going  to  and 
from  football  games,  particularly  those  held 
at  Braves  Field. 

The  safety  of  its  riders  is  the  primary  con- 
cern of  the  Elevated  in  this  matter.  Our  rec- 
'jrds  show  that  during  the  football  season  last 
year  there  were  29  occasions  when  disturb- 


ances occurred  on  cars  going  to  or  returning 
from  football  games. 

Conduct  which  results  in  breaking  windows 
and  bulbs  is  likely  to  result  in  injury  either 
to  the  boys  themselves  or  to  other  passengers 
in  the  cars.  Therein  is  our  chief  interest  in 
trying  to  help  to  put  a stop  to  such  conduct. 

The  riders’  interest  is  involved  in  another 
aspect  of  this  question.  The  breaking  of  win- 
dow panes,  and  especially  the  smashing  of 
electric  light  bulbs  disables  cars.  Taking 
these  disabled  cars  out  of  service  during  the 
afternoon  rush  hour  period  inconveniences  a 
large  number  of  riders. 

We  feel  confident  that,  in  the  main,  high- 
school  boys  are  in  sympathy  with  any  effort 
of  the  school,  police  and  Elevated  authorities 
to  put  to  a stop  any  conduct  which  endangers 
not  only  their  safety  but  that  of  other  pas- 
sengers. 


Mr.  Johnson’s  Appointment  Confirmed 

TT  is  now  definitely  settled  that  E.  A. 

Johnson  will  serve  on  the  board  of 
public  trustees  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway.  His  appointment  to  that  office 
by  Governor  Allen  stands,  since  it  has 
now  been  confirmed  by  the  Governor’s 
Counci] . 


General  Manager  Honored 

At  the  recent  Atlantic  City  convention 
of  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Asssociation  Mr.  Dana  was  elected  a 
member  for  three  years  of  the  executive 
committee.  This  is  the  governing  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  and  its  various 
divisions,  including  the  divisions  ^ of 
transportation  and  traffic,  accounting, 
engineering,  and  claims.  Since  1921, 
Mr.  Dana  has  been  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  education,  now  the  commit- 
tee on  industrial  relations,  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  also  been  a member  of 
the  committees  on  rapid  transit  and 
street  traffic  during  the  past  season. 
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GETTING  AHEAD  FINANCIALLY— I- 

Concrete  Suggestions  in  Regard  to  Saving  and  Investing,  Based  Upon  Experience 
of  Boston  Business  Men — Three  Characteristics  of  a Sound 
Investment  Are  Included 


Editor’s  Note.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Better  Business 
Bureau  ''Co-operation”  is  permitted  to  reproduce  a thrift  leaflet  which  con- 
tains an  excellent  summary  of  the  whole  subject  of  safe  investing.  This  is 
a valuable  supplement  to  the  series  of  a^dicles  published  in  "Co-operation” 
during  1926-27. 


TWO  men  earned  the  same  income 
over  a period  of  years.  One  became 
financially  independent;  the  other  found 
himself  in  debt. 

Why? 

Because  one  man  saved  systematically 
and  invested  wisely;  the  other  saved  lit- 
tle and  seldom,  and  risked  his  little  sav- 
ings without  plan  or  information.  Most 
of  us  may  choose — and  do  choose — which 
of  these  men  we  will  imitate. 

Financial  independence  is  within 
reach  of  nearly  everyone  who  will  plan 
to  save  and  to  invest,  and  who  will  live 
up  to  his  plans. 

Saving  Money 

Getting  ahead  financially  isn’t  a mat- 
ter of  luck;  it’s  a matter  of  character. 
Once  you  have  decided  how  much  to 
save,  and’ have  carried  out  your  decision, 
others  will  envy  your  “luck.”  Many 
people  find  the  use  of  a budget  plan  an 
aid  in  saving. 

The  decision  to  save  a regular  amount 
is,  in  itself,  the  beginning  of  a budget 
plan,  and  savings  are  usually  the  most 
important  item  of  any  budget. 

Whether  or  not  a formal  budget  is 
adopted,  the  success  of  your  savings 
plan  depends  upon  deciding  on  a definite 
figure  to  be  saved  and  taking  this  out  of 
your  earnings  first. 

No  less  an  authority  than  the  late 
James  J.  Hill,  builder  of  railroads  and 
one  of  the  great  financiers  of  our  time, 
regarded  the  attainment  of  success  as 
dependent  upon  the  ability  to  accumu- 
late money; 

“If  you  want  to  know  whether 
you  are  destined  to  be  a success  or 
not,”  he  said,  “you  can  easily  find 
out.  Are  you  able  to  save  money? 

If  not,  drop  out.  You  will  fail;  you 
naay  think  not,  but  you  will  fail  as 
sure  as  fate,  for  the  seed  of  suc- 
cess is  not  in  you.” 


*Copyri"ht,  1928,  1)5'  Boston  Better  Business 
Bureau. 


The  Incentive 

It  is  often  easier  to  spend  than  to 
save.  Why  save  ? Because  your  present 
earnings  can  provide  nothing  comparable 
with  what  your  savings  will  lead  to  if 
faithfully  accumulated.  Financial  inde- 
pendence for  yourself,  your  family  or 
your  estate  is  well  worth  the  effort  of 
will  required.  What  a plan  of  saving 
will  do  for  you  is  clearly  illustrated  in 
the  power  of  compound  interest.  For  ex- 
ample, |1  a week  invested  at  per 
cent  would  grow  to  a total  of  approxi- 
mately |13,000  in  fifty  years.  Of  this 
amount,  however,  only  |2,500  represents 
savings.  The  other  $10,500 — over  four 
times  the  amount  saved — represents  the 
earnings  on  the  $1  a week  savings;  21 
cents  a day  saved  would  amount  to 
S20,000.  The  returns  from  a lower  rate 
of  interest  are  only  proportionately  less. 
These  illustrations  are  given  to  dem- 
onstrate forcibly  the  power  of  com- 
pound interest  and  the  practicability  of 
building  up  an  estate,  whether  large  or 
small,  by  a safe  plan  of  saving  and  in- 
vesting. 


IN  1928 
COLLISION 
ACCIDENTS 

ox  THE 

Bostox  Elevated 
Railway 

DECREASED 

18.6% 
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How  TO  Save 

Savings  banks  and  thrift  departments 
of  commercial  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies and  other  banks  are  too  well  known 
to  require  description  here.  Insurance 
companies  have  devised  a variety  of  poli- 
cies which  mature  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  insured.  The  security  of  all  of  these 
stringent  state  regulation  and  inspection, 
enterprises  is  well  safeguarded  today  by 
Remember,  it  is  an  indisputable  time- 
proved  fact  that  the  sure  road  to  finan- 
cial independence  is  open  to  all  of  us  in 
these  four  investment  commandments: 

Make  Regular  Additions  to 
Savings  Accounts. 

Buy  Life  Insurance. 

Own  a Home. 

Invest  in  Sound  Securities. 

Life  insurance  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments. It  affords  the  surest  and 
safest  protection  yet  devised  for  the 
public  good.  In  the  sound  economic  plan 
of  any  individual,  life  insurance  fills  a 
place  no  other  investment  satisfies. 
Savings  accounts  come  first,  because 
they  supply  a more  immediate  incentive 
to  work  and  save,  and  because  they 
build  the  capital  necessary  to  purchase 
life  insurance,  homes  and  sound  invest- 
ment securities.  Home  ownership  comes 
third  because  of  family  comfort  and  pro- 
tection, and  is  an  incentive  to  get  ahead. 
Then  come  sound  investment  securities. 
lN\’ESTiNG  Your  Sa\ings 
The  axiom,  “Not  how  much  you  earn, 
but  how  much  you  save,”  may  be  ex- 
tended to  read,  “Not  only  how  much  you 
save,  but  how  wisely  you  invest  your 
savings.”  Everyone  who  turns  the  cor- 
ner with  money  saved  is  confronted  by 
three  roads  upon  which  to  send  it.  The 
first  is  investment;  the  second,  specu- 
lation; the  third,  fraud.  Guides  in 
plenty  stand  at  the  beginning  of  all 
three  roads.  The  greatest  outside  pres- 
sure vill  be  brought  to  place  your 
money  in  highly  speculative  or  fraudu- 
lent “opportunities.”  The  same  will 
power  which  enabled  you  to  save  money 
should  now  be  applied  to  determine  your 
own  investment  plan  and  sticking  to  it. 
It  is  your  money  and  it  should  be  han- 
dled in  accordance  with  your  plan. 

Say  that  you  have  come  into  a definite 
sum  of  money,  whether  through  regular 
bank  deposits,  the  completion  of  building 
and  loan  savings  shares,  through  the 
maturity  of  an  “endowment”  insurance 
policy,  or  through  the  bequest  of  a rela- 
tive. You  have  reached  a point  where 
your  financial  future  and  that  of  your 
family  should  follow  your  own  plan  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drift  in  the  cur- 
rents of  chance  nor  influenced  by  high- 
pre.ssure  talk,  nor  alluring  circulars. 


Protection  First 

If  you  have  dependents,  or  expect  to 
have  them,  your  first  care  should  be  to 
protect  them  so  that  in  the  event  of 
your  death  or  disability  they  may  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  standard  of  living  to 
which  you  have  accustomed  them.  Ade- 
quate insurance  is  a first  step  toward  a 
well-balanced  investment  program.  You 
should  consider,  moreover,  not  only  the 
amount  of  principal  to  be  paid  to  your 
beneficiaries  but  protect  the  principal, 
and  your  dependents,  by  specifying  a 
number  of  annual  payments,  or  by  ad- 
ministering through  a trust  company. 
This  prevents  the  loss  of  principal 
through  any  unfortunate  or  ill-advised 
enterprises  which  may  seem  to  offer  your 
dependents  larger  income. 

Once  the  adequate  protection  of  your 
family  and  dependents  is  secured  in  case 
of  your  death,  and  you  have  built  up  a 
substantial  savings  account,  or  own  your 
own  home,  you  are  ready  to  consider  the 
next  step  in  an  investment  plan,  i.  e.. 
additional  protection  of  vourself  and 
them  from  poverty  or  want  in  old  age. 
Before  concluding  this  plan,  leani  to  dis- 
tinguish the  three  roads  which  lie  before 
you — investment,  speculation  and  fraud, 
and  the  guides  to  each  road. 

Investments 

The  three  distinguishing  features  of 
investments  are: 

1.  Safety  of  Principal.  The  security 
should  be  based  on  a going  business, 
of  established  reputation.  The  com- 
pany’s capitalization  (that  is,  its 
stock  and  bonds)  should  bear  a con- 
servative relation  to  assets. 

2.  Assured  Income.  The  income  of  an 
investment  is  assured  both  by  ade- 
quate earnings  and  by  definite  provi- 
sion for  payment.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  records  of  the  past  are  the 
surest  guide  to  the  future. 

3.  Salability.  An  investment  is  read- 
ily salable  at  a fair  price. 

Any  sound  security  possessing  all  of 
the  above  features  is  an  investment. 
This  includes  selected  stocks  in  well- 
managed  companies  of  proved  earning 
ability,  sound  bonds  and  life  insurance. 

Life  insurance  and  sound  bonds  are 
more  generally  typical  of  investments 
because  the  return  of  the  principal  in- 
vested and  the  interest  yield  are  assured. 
Life  insurance  gives  greater  protection; 
bonds  a higher  yield.  Both  are  created 
and  handled  on  the  narrowest  possible 
margins  of  expense  or  profit.  They  are 
safe  and  dependable,  which  is  the  first 
great  essential  in  any  investment. 

(To  Be  Concluded) 
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KNOCKS  AND  BOOSTS— A COURTESY  CLINIC 

For  several  months  now  this  column  has  continued  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
all  employees  typical  examples  of  what  some  employees  do  that  pleases  or  dis- 
pleases the  patrons.  While  there  are  always  two  sides  in  every  incident  such  as 
those  cited,  we  must  remember  that  to  continue  to  do  business  we  must  please  the 
riders  rather  than  ourselves. 

KNOCKS  BOOSTS 


An  inspector  and  a group  of  employees 
boarded  a car,  being  greeted  cordially 
by  the  operator.  Soon  after,  a passenger 
asked  for  tickets  and  these  were  deliv- 
ered in  what  he  considered  a surly  man- 
ner. The  passenger  was  offended  be- 
cause he  felt  that  he  was  not  treated 
with  the  courtesy  that  was  accorded  to 
the  employees. 

Comment.  While  the  fraternal  spirit 
among  fellow  employees  is  commend- 
able, there  is,  of  course,  no  reason  for 
discriminating  between  employees  and 
customers  in  the  matter  of  courtesy. 
Having  accepted  a patron’s  fare  we  are 
under  special  obligation  to  him. 


As  a bus  came  to  its  stop  at  Central 
square  and  the  operator  got  out  and  lit 
a cigarette,  a woman  patron  asked  him 
if  there  were  any  Commonwealth  avenue 
buses.  His  answer  was,  “No.”  This 
surprised  a young  man  who  was  stand- 
ing near,  who  asked  if  the  Common- 
wealth avenue  buses  line  had  been  dis- 
continued. The  reply  was,  “No,  only 
from  9:45  to  4 o’clock.”  As  the  operator 
walked  away  the  young  man  asked,  “You 
go  to  the  old  Ford  factory,  don’t  you?” 
Continuing  to  walk  away  the  operator 
answered,  “Yes,  that’s  as  far  as  we  go.” 
Comment.  From  the  patron’s  point 
of  view  there  was  here  a clear  case  of 
lack  of  interest  in  the  needs  of  the  cus- 
tomer. The  manner  was  offensive,  which 
does  not  help  to  build  up  business  for  the 
Railway  in  these  days  of  keen  competi- 
tion with  the  automobile. 


A patron  boarded  a Bowdoin  bus  at 
Arlington  street  and  rode  to  Bowdoin 
square.  At  that  point  he  asked  the  oper- 
ator if  the  bus  passed  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  “Yes.”  was  the  reply, 
“we  went  by  it.  I called  out  the  stop 
five  times.”  The  patron  replied,  “I’m 
sorry,  I did  not  hear  you,”  and  he  asked 
where  the  hospital  was.  The  reply  was, 
“Stand  on  one  side  there,  will  you,  1 
can’t  see  the  rear  door.”  The  patron 
sat  down  and  when  the  bus  again 
reached  the  side  door  leading  to  the  hos- 
pital the  operator  called  the  stop  plainly. 
Comment.  The  patron’s  idea  here 
was  that  he  was  entitled  to  polite  con- 
sideration as  he  could  not  hear  the  call- 
ing of  the  stop  from  the  rear  of  the  bus. 
He  also  thought  he  should  have  been 
directed  how  to  get  to  the  hospital. 


An  appreciative  citizen  of  Roxbury 
took  the  trouble  to  commend  a rapid- 
transit  guard  for  his  care  in  seeing  that 
all  passengers  possible  were  seated.  He 
noticed  that  at  each  station  the  guard 
would  look  over  the  seated  passengers 
with  a view  to  finding  space  for  others 
and  where  one  person  was  trying  to  oc- 
cupy the  space  of  three,  he  would  ask 
him  to  move  up  and  make  room.  He 
was  particularly  careful  to  find  seats,  if 
possible,  for  women  with  children. 

Comment.  While  this  patron  said 
that  this  was  the  first  incident  he  had 
ever  witnessed  of  this  kind,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  guards  make  it  a reg- 
ular practice.  Car  riders  frequently  oc- 
cupy more  space  than  they  should  and 
where  the  number  of  passengers  for  a 
given  seat  is  plainly  marked  above  the 
windows,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
utilizing  the  seating  capacity  to  the  full. 


A regular  patron  commends  a starter 
at  one  of  the  subway  stations  thus:  “I 
have  traveled  a great  deal  and  have 
never  encountered  a more  pleasant  and 
patient  employee.  His  cheerful  attitude 
toward  all,  and  on  all  occasions,  lends  a 
ray  of  sunshine  to  the  somewhat  cheer- 
less atmosphere  of  the  subway.” 

Comment.  This  man  unconsciously 
sets  a standard  for  the  position  which  he 
occupies.  The  cheerful  attitude  is  ob- 
viously not  an  assumed  one,  for  this  cus- 
tomer is  able  to  sign  himself  an  “every- 
moming  patron.” 


Under  the  caption,  “A  Great  Job,”  the 
Boston  Post  on  Oct.  25  printed  a letter 
signed  “Pigskin,”  as  follows:  We  are 

often  moved  to  complain  of  poor  service 
furnished  by  the  Elevated,  so  it  is  pleas- 
ing at  times  to  hear  complimentary  re- 
marks. The  way  this  road  handles  the 
big  football  crowds  at  the  Stadium  is 
really  almost  a marvel  of  efficiency.  Just 
why  anybody  will  persist  in  getting  into 
an  auto  jam  when  he  can  be  quickly  and 
comfortably  carried  to  and  from  Cam- 
bridge is  beyond  me.  Mr.  Dana’s  force 
certainly  does  a great  job. 

Comment.  This  comment  will  recall 
to  “El”  employees  the  article  appearing- 
in  the  issue  of  “Co-operation”  for  Janu- 
ary, 1928,  in  which  the  handling  of  spe- 
cial traffic  at  the  Stadium  was  described 
in  detail.  About  20  per  cent  of  those  at 
games  use  the  Stadium  station. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  IS 
UNDER  WAY 

As  this  issue  of  “Co-operation”  reaches 
its  readers  the  eighth  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  Railway  is  being  begun  un- 
der favorable  conditions.  Through  the 
fine  co-operation  of  the  Division  of  Uni- 
versity Extension,  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  and  a number  of  individ- 
uals already  carrying  a full  weight  of 
responsibility,  it  has  been  possible  to  ar- 
range a well-balanced  program. 

Group  Conferences 
Experience  of  the  past  few  years  has 
shown  the  advantages  of  the  small  con- 
ference for  the  discussion  of  live  topics, 
the  group  sitting  around  the  table  and 
contributing  of  their  experience.  A well- 
conducted  conference  of  this  type  is 
bound  to  be  satisfactory.  Five  confer- 
ences of  this  kind  have  been  offered  this 
year,  as  follows: 

Transportation  problems 
Principles  of  investment 
Accident  prevention 
Supervised  reading 
Selling  car  rides. 

For  Men  in  Supervisory  Positions 
The  four  series  of  foreman  confer- 
ences offered  last  year  will  be  repeated 
this  year.  They  are  open  to  all  men  in 
supervisory  positions.  Completion  of  one 
series  admits  to  the  next  more  advanced 
series.  In  addition,  this  year  there  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  those  who  have 
completed  the  four  years  of  these  con- 


ferences, and  for  Railway  officials,  a 
post-graduate  course,  so  to  speak.  It 
will  comprise  discussion  of  those  special 
supervisory  problems  which  the  group 
desire  to  discuss. 

Expressing  One’s  Self  Clearly 

The  ever-popular  public-speaking 
course  will  be  continued  this  season,  with 
the  interesting  objective  of  one  or  more 
inter-utility  debates  later  in  the  season. 
In  addition,  opportunity  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  men  who  took  the  Ketcham 
course  in  effective  speech  to  review  this 
course. 

The  Forum 

A new  and  outstanding  feature  of  this 
where  speakers  of  note  will  be  heard  and 
an  opportunity  for  questions  afforded. 
The  general  manager  will  preside.  The 
meetings  will  be  opened  to  all  employees. 

Women’s  Interests 
Women  employees  have  a 3-fold  pro- 
gram this  season.  The  popular  arts  and 
crafts  course  and  the  Red  Cross  home 
nursing  and  first  aid  will  continue.  The 
new  secretarial  course  which  has  been 
advertised  will  provide  a chance  for  am- 
bitious stenographers  and  clerks  to 
learn  something  of  more  general  office 
duties,  under  competent  instruction. 

Enrollments 

Extra  enrollment  forms  are  being  dis- 
tributed with  this  issue  of  “Co-opera- 
tion” for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
have  mislaid  their  earlier  copies. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  1929-30 

Seated,  left  to  rigrlit,  J.  A.  Howard,  J.  B.  Flaherty,  3Iiss  E.  E.  Stone,  Edward  Dana,  J.  J. 
Reynolds.  Standing,  left  to  right,  II.  H.  Norris,  T.  A.  Dunbar,  E.  R.  Kelly,  J.  A,  Griffin,  A.  A. 
Ordway,  E.  A.  Kelley,  R.  B.  Smj^h. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  RESERVE  FUND 

Fiscal  Year  1928-29  Fiscal  Year  1929-30 

July  1,  1928,  $1,000,000  July  1,  1929,  $1,000,000 

July  $283,903.19* 

Auff.  861,050.56* 

Sept.  197,825.11* 


July 

$331..S29.58* 

Jan. 

$74.244.54f 

Aug. 

398.3.>6.«»* 

Feb. 

5.3.23.*).38* 

Sept. 

201.810.30* 

Mar. 

245.409. 29t 

Oct. 

3. 1.3.5  31 1 

Apr. 

140.«;G1.08t 

Nov. 

2.583.(Ht 

May 

148.719  82t 

Dec. 

225.043.0()t 

.7  line 

32,187.99* 

Profit  aud  loss  credit 

. .$180,153.33 

tExcess  of  revenue  over  cost  of  service. 


^Excess  of  cost  of  service  over  revenue. 
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SEPTEMBER  OPERATION 


' GENERAL  FINANCIAL  DATA 

Cost  of  service  exceeded  revenue 

Operating  revenue  per  car-hour  (A.E.R.A.  std.).. 

Operating  revenue  per  car-mile  operated 

Average  fare  per  revenue  passenger 

Ratio  operating  expense  to  operating  revenue 

PASSENGERS  CARRIED 

Revenue  passengers  

Per  cent  5c  and  6^/4c  passengers 

Revenue  passengers  per  car-mile  operated 

OPERATING  FACTS 

Trips  operated  

Car-miles  operated: 

Rapid-transit  lines  

Surface,  two-man  

Surface,  one-man  

Sprinkler  cars 

Motor  bus  

Total  miles  operated  

ACCIDENT  DATA 

Accidents  per  10,000  car-miles  

Accidents  per  10,000  bus-miles  

Revenue  passengers  carried  per  accident  

Average  number  of  witnesses  per  accident  

COMPLAINTS  AND  DEFECTS 

Complaints  in  regard  to  car  service  

Employees  complained  of  by  car  riders  

Car  defects  reported  per  10,000  car-miles  

INFORMATION  ABOUT  POWER 

D.c.  kw.-hr.  output  gross  per  month 

Max.  kwh.  for  1 hour  (Total  output  A.C.  & D.C.) 

Tons  of  coal  consumed  for  power 

Lbs.  of  coal  for  power  per  d.c.kw-hr.  at  cars 

Operating  and  maintenance  cost  of  power,  in- 
cluding depreciation: 

Per  d.c.kw.-hr.  for  car  service 

Per  revenue  car-mile  

Kw.-hr.  per  revenue  car-mile  


1929 

1197,825.11 

15.97 

59.27c 

9.318c 

75.95% 

26,707,834 

17.58% 

6.165 

566,158 

1,268,214 

1,051,706 

1,434.786 

'834 

576.652 

4,332,192 

1.61* 

1.89* 

20,460 

3.72 

19 

73 

3.4 

15,841,200 

63,000 

12,955 

1.837 


1.077c 

4.09c 

3.802 


1928 

$204,840.30 

$5.87 

58.45c 

9.330c 

77.21% 

27,051.640 

17.34% 

6.078 

570,124 

1,282,491 

1,373,118 

1,306,776 

923 

487,375 

4,450,683 

1.68* 

2.24* 

18,940 

3.16 

20 

70 

3.5 


16,136.720 

62,680 

13,596 

1.892 


1.144c 

4.19c 

3.664 


•Does  not  include  miscellaneous  accidents  or  derailments. 


Oct.  21,  1929  Edward  Dana,  General  Manager, 
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“El”  Machines  Behind  the  Scenes 


THE  ELECTRIC  CRANE  DOES  THE  HEAVY  LIFTING 

(For  details  see  page  169) 


To  all  “EL”  EMPLOYEES 

WE  are  now  one-third  way  through  the  fiscal  year,  which  began 
on  July  1st.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  our  principal 
operating  figures  for  this  period  with  those  of  the  first  third  of 
last  fiscal  year.  Typical  data  are: 


Revenue  passengers  carried  1st  third,  1928-29 110,502,796 

Revenue  passengers  carried  1st  third,  1929-30 109,273,656 


Decrease  1929-30  under  1928-29 1,229,140 

This  decrease  is  1.13  per  cent. 

Revenue  1st  third,  1928-29 $10,622,993.80 

Revenue  1st  third,  1929-30 10,504,915.19 


Decrease  1929-30  under  1928-29 118,078.61 

This  decrease  is  1.12  per  cent. 


The  automobile  on  Sundays,  holidays  and  during  the  summer 
months  is  in  greatest  measure  the  cause  of  the  decrease.  Weekday 
riding,  and  especially  rush-hour  riding,  constantly  calls  for  more 
effort.  It  is  a far  different  situation  from  that  of  a few  years  ago. 
The  system,  is  more  and  more  needed  at  certain  times  and  less  used 
at  other  times  than  formerly. 

The  shrinkage  in  traffic,  although  slight  as  compared  with  the 
total,  must  be  met  by  economy  all  along  the  line  and  by  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  get  new  business. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  The  reserve 
fund  (as  shown  on  the  last  page  of  this  issue)  was  not  depleted  as 
much  on  Oct.  31,  this  year,  as  it  was  last  year.  The  actual  gain 
was  $147,845.30.  This  shows  that  expenses  have  been  under  con- 
trol so  as  to  produce  a reduction  in  operating  expenses  greater  than 
the  loss  in  revenue. 

The  first  third’s  record  shows  that  the  difficulties  of  this  finan- 
cial year  in  the  Railway’s  history  are  being  met  through  co-operation 
of  the  entire  organization.  On  behalf  of  the  management  I bespeak 
a continuation  of  this  co-operation  throughout  the  season  and  there- 
after. 
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HARVARD  SUBSTATION  COMMISSIONED 

New  Substation  Replaces  Substation  in  Harvard  Power  Station  Which  is  Contracted 
to  Be  Sold  to  Harvard  University  on  May  1,  1930 — Harvard  Substation 
is  Sixth  of  Automatic  Type  on  “El”  Property 


i 

I 


ON  Oct.  28,  1929,  a new  automatic 
substation  of  6,000  kilowatts  capac- 
ity was  put  into  commission.  It  is  located 
on  Boylston  street,  Cambridge,  on  the 
Railway’s  Eliot  square  shop  and  car- 
house  property,  and  will  be  known  as 
Harvard  substation.  It  was  built  and 
equipped  by  forces  of  the  Railway. 

The  equipment  of  this  substation  com- 
prises two  3,000-kilowatt,  shunt-wound 
converter  units,  with  outdoor  oil-cooled 
transformers.  Alternating-current  power 
is  transmitted  to  the  substation  through 
13,200-volt,  3-phase  cables  from  the 
South  Boston  power  station.  After  con- 
version to  600-volt  direct  current,  the 
power  is  distributed  to  the  trolley  wire 


of  the  surface  lines  in  this  district,  as 
well  as  to  the  third  rail  of  the  rapid- 
transit  lines,  over  four  2,000,000-circular 
mil  feeder  cables  and  sixteen  1,000,000- 
circular  mil  cables. 

This  substation  is  of  the  automatically 
controlled  and  supervised  type,  similar  to 
the  Ashmont  substation  described  in  the 
September,  1928,  issue  of  “Co-operation.” 
Harvard  substation,  as  well  as  another 
of  2,000  kilowatts  capacity  now  under 
construction  on  Cottage  street.  Water- 
town,  will  provide  the  power  for  opera- 
tion of  cars  heretofore  furnished  by  con- 
verters installed  in  the  Harvard  power 
station. 

This  installation  completes  the  sixth 
substation  equipped  for 
automatic  operation.  Of 
these,  two  were  changed 
from  manual  operation 
and  four  are  new. 

The  general  principles 
o-^  operation  of  substa- 
tions of  this  type  have 
be-'n  described  in  previous 
prfie’es  in  “Co-operation.” 
"^he  followin'^  is  reprinted 
from  an  earlier  issue. 


Two  Views  in  the  New 
Harvard  Substation 

This  substation  contains  two 
3,00€-kilowatt  rotary  convert- 
ers and  is  equipped,  as  other 
recent  “El”  substations,  with 
automatic  control  and  a sup- 
■ervisory  system. 
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General,  Principles 
Either  converter  in  this  substation  can 
be  made  the  leading  or  trailing  unit  by- 
throwing  a hand-operated  switch.  The 
converters  can  be  started  and  stopped 
by  means  of  the  supervisory  system,  but 
it  is  the  practice  to  allow  them  to  come 
into  action  and  go  out  of  action  in  ac- 
cordance wdth  the  load  demand.  In  case 
of  failure  of  the  leading  unit  to  go  into 
service  the  trailing  one,  after  a short 
timing  period,  goes  into  service  and 
through  the  supervisory  control  the  sys- 
tem operator  is  notified  that  the  leading 
unit  has  failed.  In  case  of  failure  of 
the  automatic  control  equipment  the  sta- 
tion can  be  changed  over  for  manual 
operation  almost  instantaneously. 

There  is  a full  equipment  of  circuit 
breakers  to  prevent  overload  on  the  di- 
rect-current side  of  the  machines  and 
also  load-limiting  resisters,  located  in 
the  basement,  which  hold  them  to  their 
commutating  capacity  even  if  the  direct- 
current  bus  should  be  grounded. 

The  Supervisory  System 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  super- 
visory control,  regarding  which  a few 
additional  details  may  be  of  interest. 
Four  telephone  wires,  rented  from  the 
telephone  company,  connect  the  substa- 
tion with  the  system  operator’s  office.  One 
wire  is  used  for  operation,  one  for  indi- 
cation to  the  system  operator  of  the 
condition  of  the  equipment,  one  for  the 
synchronizing  of  the  selectors,  explained 
below,  and  the  fourth  is  a common  re- 


turn wire  for  the  other  three  conductors. 

The  electric  selectors  consist  of  rotary 
switches,  operating  at  the  same  speed, 
by  means  of  which  different  circuits  in 
the  substation  control  system  are  con- 
nected to  the  control  wires  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. By  this  means  the  same  control 
wires  from  the  system  operator’s  office 
to  the  substation  can  be  used  to  control 
many  different  parts  of  the  substation 
equipment. 

Obviously  these  switches  must  rotate 
at  exactly  the  same  speed,  hence  the  spe- 
cial synchronizing  wire  to  connect  the 
selector  in  the  operator's  office  with  the 
selector  in  the  substation.  The  system 
operator  can  control  as  many  opera- 
tions as  desired,  either  opening,  closing, 
or  both,  at  the  same  time.  After  an 
operation,  indication  is  given  in  his  office 
instantly.  The  position  of  all  pieces  of 
apparatus  is  indicated  on  change  of  po- 
sition. 

The  Harvard  Power  Station 

The  Harvard  power  station,  which  will 
soon  cease  to  be  a part  of  the  “El”  prop- 
erty, has  played  a useful  part  in  the  lo- 
cal service  furnished  by  the  Railway.  It 
is  situated  on  Boylston  street,  in  Cam- 
bridge, on  land  extending  from  that 
street  to  the  parkway.  Memorial  Drive. 

The  site  of  the  station,  covering  about 
85,576  square  feet,  was  purchased  by  the 
West  End  Street  Railway  in  April,  1897. 
During  the  remainder  of  that  year  and 
early  the  following  year  the  powder  house 
was  built.  The  original  building  cost 


the  NPJW'  HAKVAKD  automatic  substation  in  CAMBRIDGE 

The  sixth  automatic  suI)statioii  on  this  propertj’ 
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LONG-SERVICE  MEN 

HE  following  men  have  entered  the  long-service  groups  as  indicated  and  are 
^ wearing  the  gold  long-service  emblem  corresponding  to  their  respective  groups. 

The  changes  listed  below  bring  the  totals  of  emblems  in  the  different  classes 
which  have  been  presented  to  employees  to  the  following  numbers:  50-year  pins, 
16  active,  5 pensioned  or  deceased;  45-year  pins,  52  active,  10  pensioned  or  deceased; 
40-year  pins,  115  active,  16  pensioned  or  deceased;  35-year  pins,  220  active,  12  pen- 
sioned or  deceased.  This  makes  a grand  total  of  446  pins  issued,  403  of  which 


are  being  worn  by  men  in 

HAVE  NOW  SERVED  50 
YEARS  OR  MORE 

H.  A.  Bryant,  transportation. 

C.  I.  Chadbourne,  transporta- 
tion. 

Patrick  H.  Kelly,  transporta- 
tion. 

Herbert  Kingsbury,  claims. 

John  B.  Kirby,  rolling-stock 
and  shops. 

Austin  Shuttleworth,  trans- 
portation. 

HAVE  ENTERED  45- YEAR 
CLASS 

John  Donovan,  transportation. 

T.  F.  Forbes,  transportation. 

P.  J.  Healey,  transportation. 

Samuel  Henderson,  rolling- 
stock  and  shops. 

Michael  McGrath,  transporta- 
tion. 

H.  D.  Sellon,  rolling-stock  and 
shops. 

W.  H.  Sullivan,  receiving. 

J.  F.  Sweeney,  transportation. 

F.  Li.  Warren,  transportation. 

J.  J.  White,  rolling-stock  and 
shops. 

HAVE  ENTERED  40-YEAR 
CLASS 

Lewis  Alward,  transportation. 

F.  A.  Ayer,  legal. 

F.  J.  Banks,  transportation. 

D.  A.  Berry,  transportation. 

G.  H.  Bottcher,  transporta- 
tion. 

Edmund  Burke,  transporta- 
tion. 

William  Costello,  transporta- 
tion. 

William  A.  Cruise,  transpor- 
tation. 

M.  J.  Dolan,  transportation. 


active  service. 

James  Donovan,  rolling-stock 
and  shops. 

M.  F.  Doyle,  legal. 

.J.  Doyle,  transportation. 

H.  F.  Earls,  transportation. 

B.  W.  Ellis,  maintenance. 
Harvey  G.  Fay,  transporta- 
tion. 

J.  C.  Finnegan,  transporta- 
tion. 

S.  H.  Gagnon,  transportation. 
Christopher  Gambon,  rolling- 
stock  and  shops. 

M.  Krupp,  transportation. 
David  Lee,  No.  2,  rolling-stock 
and  shops. 

John  Lindall,  rolling-stock 
and  shops. 

Irving  Pratt,  treasury. 

J.  D.  Rose,  transportation. 

F.  M.  Sampson,  transporta- 
tion. 

W.  B.  Sanborn,  rolling-stock 
and  shops. 

W.  L.  Shute,  rolling-stock  and 
shops. 

David  Spiers,  transportation. 
Charles  Symonds,  receiving. 

D.  U.  Thompson,  transporta- 
tion. 

C.  T.  Weaver,  maintenance. 

W.  W.  Wheeler,  maintenance. 

HAVE  ENTERED  35-YEAR 
CLASS 

.Tames  Ashworth,  rolling-stock 
and  shops. 

John  W.  Bradley,  rolling- 
stock  and  shops. 

Eben  D.  Buxton,  transporta- 
tion. 

Thomas  Callinan,  rolling  stock 
and  shops. 


E.  W.  Clark,  maintenance. 

P.  Crowley,  maintenance. 

John  J.  Donahue,  rolling-stock 
and  shops. 

P.  J.  Finneran,  transporta- 
tion. 

Frank  Grant,  transportation. 

P.  Hopkins,  maintenance. 

Andrew  Johnson,  transporta- 
tion. 

E.  Joyce,  maintenance. 

M.  Kane,  maintenance. 

John  F.  Kennedy,  transpor- 
tation. 

Edward  Liston,  transporta- 
tion. 

Patrick  Mannix,  power. 

W.  Marshall,  maintenance. 

W.  J.  Maxwell,  transporta- 
tion. 

H.  H.  Milliken,  transporta- 
tion, 

J.  Mitchell,  maintenance. 

J.  H.  Morgan,  transportation. 

E.  F.  Mulloy,  transportation. 

T.  E.  McDonald,  transporta- 
tion, 

J.  Nee,  maintenance. 

B.  O’Donnell,  maintenance. 

Timothy  O’Shea,  transporta- 
tion. 

,7.  W.  Owen,  maintenance. 

E.  T.  Pearce,  transportation. 

W.  T.  Roughsedge,  transpor- 
tation. 

W.  F.  Sheehan,  rolling-stock 
and  shops. 

E.  A.  Spence,  power. 

W.  H.  Stanwood,  transporta- 
tion. 

M.  A.  Sullivan,  treasury. 

John  A.  Thomas,  transporta- 
tion. 

Samuel  Williams,  r o 11  i n g- 
stock  and  shops. 


about  $147,800.  An  OKtension  was  built 
in  1907  and  1908,  costing'  about  $398,000. 
These  figures  are  exclusive  of  equipment. 

In  1913  substation  machinery  was  in- 
stalled in  the  power  station,  and  of  late 
years  this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  station.  Obvi- 
ously, with  the  development  of  alternat- 
ing-current generation,  as  at  South  Bos- 
ton, the  operating  efficiency  became 
much  higher  when  this  power  replaced 
the  direct-current  power  originally  pro- 
duced at  this  point. 

Another  important  load  on  the  Har- 
vard power  station  has  been,  and  still 
is,  the  furnishing  of  steam,  which  is  sold 
to  Harvard  University  for  heating  its 
buildings,  and  hot  water  for  heating  the 
Bennett  street  car-house  and  the  Eliot 
square  shops. 


THE  ELECTRIC  CRANE 

(See  Illustration  on  Front  Cover) 
The  electric  crane  shown  in  action 
this  month  has  a lifting  capacity  of  30,- 
000  pounds  at  12  feet  radius,  or  9,200 
pounds  at  35  feet.  The  length  of  the 
boom  is  35  feet.  It  is  known  as  a loco- 
motive crane;  that  is,  it  is  self-propel- 
ling. It  is  propelled  by  the  same  65- 
horse  power  motor  which  supplies  the 
lifting  force  and  also  rotates  the  crane 
on  its  turntable.  In  transit  it  runs  at 
about  10  miles  per  hour.  When  loads 
are  being  lifted  so  heavy  as  to  threaten 
to  overturn  the  crane,  special  wedge 
blocks  are  placed  between  the  body  and 
the  trucks  and  if  necessary  the  crane 
may  be  clamped  to  the  rail  to  give  it 
extra  stability. 
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TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  ELEVATED  RAILWAY 

Left  to  right— Edward  E.  Whiting,  George  B.  Johnson,  Henry  I.  Harriman,  chairman,  Charles  H.  Cole,  Ernest  A.  Johnson 
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GETTING  AHEAD  FINANCIALLY— IP 

Conclusion  of  Article  Begun  in  October  Issue — The  Dangers  of  Speculation  Are 
Pointed  Out — A Message  on  Success  by  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  i 


Editor’s  Notk.  This  article  is 
of  peculiar  interest  in  view  of  the 
recent  upheaval  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket. This  upheaval  will  not  affect 
sound  investment  programs,  as  the 
country  is  inherently  prosperous. 
Many  speculators,  however,  suf- 
fered severely  as  the  declines  in 
market  prices  wiped  out  their 
equity. 


Speculations 

SPECULATING  is  placing  money  or 
other  valuable  considerations  in  an 
enterprise  that  the  “speculator”  reason- 
ably believes,  either  from  his  own  expe- 
rience or  from  reliable  information,  will 
succeed. 

We  shall  get  further,  in  discussing 
speculations,  by  recognizing  at  the  out- 
set that  some  persons  make  money  by 
this  means.  More,  however,  lose  all  that 
they  put  in.  The  degree  of  speculative 
risk  varies.  Stocks  in  selected,  estab- 
lished, well-managed  enterprises,  al- 
though speculative,  may  be  very  profit- 
able and  desirable.  Stocks  in  new  en- 
terprises, operated  by  honest,  experi- 
enced, capable  men,  may  be  most  worthy. 
Such  activities  build  up  the  country’s 
prosperity.  They  should  be  encouraged 
— by  those  who  can  afford  the  risks. 

The  income  promised  through  specula- 
tion is  likely  to  be  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  risks  involved.  It  is  a truism 
that  beyond  the  prevailing  interest  rate 
lies  danger  or  disaster.  Money  normally 
cannot  safely  and  assuredly  yield  more 
than  that.  If  money  could  earn  more, 
safely,  bonds  would  most  certainly  pay 
higher  interest.  Speculation  always 
means  risk;  it  may  mean  large  profits; 
but  oftener  means  heavy  losses. 

It  is  not  speculation  to  put  money  in 
any  enterprise  about  which  the  buyer  is 
not  fully  informed.  It  may  be  blind 
gambling,  but  often  it  is  not  gambling. 
It  usually  is  throwing  money  away  on  a 
get-rick-quick  imaginative  delusion. 

Buying  stock  on  margin  and  gambling 
on  a quick  rise  in  the  price  is  risky  spec- 
ulation and  should  not  be  indulged  in  by 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  lose.  Stocks 
in  new  enterprises  are  typical  of  either 
speculations  or  gambles  commonly  urged 
on  the  public — of  these,  fully  80  per 


Included 

cent  fail  or  encounter  severe  losses. 
Only  10  per  cent  of  such  failures  are 
caused  by  dishonesty.  The  rest  succumb 
to  the  normal  risks  of  business.  Few 
persons  can  distinguish  in  advance  be- 
tween the  20  per  cent  which  may  suc- 
ceed and  the  80  per  cent  which  will  not 
succeed.  They  often  look  alike.  All  are 
subject  to  business  hazards  which  should 
be  taken  only  by  those  who  can  afford  to 
lose  if  the  enterprise  is  unsuccessful. 

The  question  to  ask  yourself,  when  a 
speculation  seems  to  afford  a swift  and 
easy  way  to  make  money,  is  always — 

“Can  i afford  to  lose?” 

If  you  cannot,  you  should  not  specu- 
late. 

Frauds 

A fraud  does  not  always  consist  of  a 
worthless  stock  certificate.  The  offering 
may  consist  of  a stock,  or  bond,  or  real 
estate  parcel,  of  an  entirely  legal  nature, 
the  fraud  consisting  in  rnisrepresenta- 
tion  to  the  purchaser.  This  emphasizes 
the  advantages  in  securing  investment 
information  from  your  banker  or  from 
thoroughly  reputable  investment  and 
brokerage  concerns. 

The  promoter  of  frauds  is  very  likely 
to  be  a convincing  talker  or  writer.  That 
is  how  he  makes  his  living.  He  can  af- 
ford to  give  you  a great  deal  of  time, 
to  send  you  many  letters,  circulars  and 
telegrams,  for  while  most  investments 
are  sold  on  a small  margin  of  profit,  the 
commissions  on  fraud  often  run  as  high 
as  90  cents  on  the  dollar.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  works  on  the  “one-call” 
plan,  giving  his  customers  no  time  to 
weigh  or  investigate  his  tempting  mis- 
representations. 

Fraud  never  stands  the  light  of  inves- 
tigation. Before  you  part  with  money, 
ask  your  bank.  Ask  a reputable  securi- 
ties concern.  Ask  a Better  Business  Bu- 
reau. 

The  Individual  Investment  Plan' 

That  part  of  your  investment  program' 
which  calls  for  the  purchase  of  securities 
must  be  rigidly  safeguarded.  Investing 
is  a specialized  service.  You  wouldn’t 
attempt  to  fill  your  own  teeth,  be  your 
own  doctor,  lawyer  or  architect.  Select 
as  your  security  dealer  one  who  has  a 
reputation  for  integrity  and  capability. 
Your  bank  or  insurance  company  will 
gladly  give  you  a list  of  reputable  con- 
cerns. You  will  then  be  put  in  touch 


'Copyright,  1928,  by  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau. 
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with  the  same  sources  to  which  these 
investment  experts  go  for  their  securi- 
ties. 

The  ordinary  individual  has  little 
knowledge  of  investments.  Advice  of 
reputable  investment  bankers  or  invest- 
ment counsels  must  be,  and  can  be,  re- 
lied on.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  most 
that  an  inexperienced  investor  needs  to 
know  is  contained  in  just  12  words.  It 
is,  “Buy  investment  securities  only  of 
security  dealers  of  proved  integrity  and 
capability.” 

The  successful  investment  plan  must 
vary  with  the  individual,  his  income,  re- 
sources, family  and  ambitions.  The  es- 
sentials in  every  plan,  however,  are  first, 
adequate  savings;  second,  adequate  pro- 
tection of  principal  and  administration 
of  estate;  third,  a definitely  planned  in- 
vestment program  in  which  speculation 
has  no  place  until  one  can  afford  to  lose 
the  amount  risked.  Never  let  your  sav- 
ings be  dissipated  in  a fraud. 

SUCCESSt 

A Message  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  People  of  the  United  States 

Every  boy  and  girl  and  every  man  and 
woman  must  have  certain  assets  to 
achieve  success — not  material  assets 
alone  but  assets  of  character,  and  among 
the  most  important  of  these  are  ambi- 
tion, industry,  personality  and  thrift. 
Ambition  is  the  will  to  attain  something. 
The  desired  object  may  be  knowledge, 
or  honor,  or  power,  but  whatever  it  is, 
the  ambition  to  reach  it  must  be  backed 
up  by  the  willingness  to  work  for  it. 
Mere  wishes  accomplish  little  without 
the  aid  of  earnest  application  and  in- 
dustry. The  asset  of  personality  is  more 
elusive  and  seems  to  be  born  in  some 
people  without  any  effort  on  their  part, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ac- 
quired by  everyone  who  will  concentrate 
on  his  career  and  not  let  it  be  marred  by 
carelessness  and  indifference.  To  save 
part  of  what  one  earns  is  another  vital 
element  in  a successful  life.  Savings  are 
not  only  insurance  against  the  turns  of 
fortune  but  also  a means  of  seizing 
golden  opportunities,  which  are  so  often 
lost  through  the  lack  of  a small  amount 
of  capital.  This  brief  sketch  of  some 
of  the  necessary  qualities  should  be 
enough  to  show  that  there  is  no  easy 
road  or  short  cut  to  success.  It  means 
constant  hard  work  and  saving,  and 
many  sacrifices,  but  it  is  really  worth 
them  all  through  the  ultimate  feeling  of 
accomplishment  and  the  lasting  happi- 
ness which  it  brings  to  its  possessor. 

A.  W.  MELLON, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

tFrom  the  booklet  “How  to  Save  Your  Sav- 
ings,” published  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Savings  System. 


SUPERVISORS’  ASSOCIATION 
INAUGURATES  NEW 
FEATURE 

The  first  dance  and  ladies’  night  held 
by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Super- 
visors’ Association  occurred  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Nov.  21.  Over  500  tickets  were 
sold  for  the  event  and  judging  from  ap- 
pearances practically  all  of  the  tickets 
were  used.  The  party  was  held  in  the 
attractive  and  well-appointed  Roseland 
Ballroom,  at  199  Massachusetts  avenue. 
Music  was  furnished  by  Ed.  Andrews’ 
Nautical  Orchestra.  Besides  the  danc- 
ing there  was  a most  acceptable  7-act 
vaudeville  entertainment,  furnished  by 
talent  from  the  local  theatres. 

This  entertainment  took  the  place  of 
the  regular  November  meeting. 

The  committee  in  charge  was  gratified 
by  the  hearty  support  of  the  innovation 
by  the  members  of  the  association  and 
their  friends.  The  report  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  board  of  control  at  its  next 
meeting  will  show  all  expenses  met  and 
a substantial  sum  to  be  turned  into  the 
treasury.  This  result  is  to  be  credited 
to  the  harmonious  working  together  of  a 
large  and  carefully  selected  committee 
representing  all  interested  departments. 

The  committee  referred  to  comprised 
the  following:  J.  A.  Griffin,  chairman, 
W.  E.  Benson,  W.  H.  Burrell,  W.  J.  Car- 
ney, E.  H.  Childs,  T.  Dawson,  J.  Dono- 
hue, W.  D.  Doyle,  T.  A.  Dunbar,  J.  B. 
Flaherty,  T.  F.  Kivell,  J.  J.  Manning,  J. 
E.  McConnell,  D.  J.  Mclnnis,  J.  N.  Mc- 
Pherson, A.  A.  Ordway,  M.  G.  Power, 
W.  S.  Richards,  J.  L.  Troy,  F.  E.  White, 
J.  F.  White. 


BUY  CHRISTMAS  SEALS 


The  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
is  conducting  its  22nd  annual  Christmas 
sale  of  seals  to  raise  funds  for  its  benefi- 
cent work.  These  funds  are  practically 
all  expended  locally,  only  5 per  cent 
going  to  support  the  national  organiza- 
tion, the  clearing  house  for  all  activities. 
The  association  is  now  twenty-five  years 
old.  It  has  had  an  active  part  in  the 
present  wonderful  development  in  tuber- 
culosis prevention  and  cure. 
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“EL”  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY 


Along  with  a number  of  other  rail- 
ways the  Boston  Elevated  con- 
hibit  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of 
the  American  Electric  Railway  Associa- 
tion, to  illustrate  what  is  being  done 
along  educational  and  general  personnel 
lines. 

The  whole  exhibit  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  committee  on  industrial 


relations,  of  which  Mr.  Dana  is  chair- 
man. The  “ET’  sent  seven  large  cards, 
showing  in  colors  on  a black  background 
a corresponding  number  of  outstanding 
features  of  the  local  educational  pro- 
gram. These  are  reproduced  below.  In 
addition  there  were  distributed  copies 
of  the  prospectus  of  the  current  pro- 
gram, which  had  just  come  from  the 
press  as  the  convention  opened. 


MONf  TMAX  500  'MriCVJieS  EN^OlLf.D  IN 
■ THIS  COUNSt  LA.JT  ■ 


BOSTON  ELEVATEb  RAILWAY 
EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  1920 
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CHARTERED  BUSES  FOR  HOEY  CROSS  CEMETERY,  MAEDEN 


“EL”  NEWS  NOTES 

items  of  Interest  Regarding  Recent  Incidents  With  Which  All  Employees  Should 

Be  Familiar 


“El”  Again  “Goes  on  the  Air” 

The  Railway  will  on  Tuesday,  Dec. 

10,  begin  a series  of  twelve  radio 
broadcasts  from  station  WEEI  to  be 
known  as  the  “El  Service  Hour.”  These 
broadcasts  will  be  of  a half-hour  dura- 
tion each.  A feature  will  be  short  talks 
by  officials  of  the  Elevated  on  the  system 
as  it  is  today  and  on  the  various  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Railway.  Em- 
ployees would  profit  considerably  by  lis- 
tening in  on  these  talks.  Excellent 
orchestral  music  and  vocal  selections 
will  take  up  the  balance  of  the  time. 


North  Station  Loop 
CINCE  Oct.  21,  on  cars  from  the  south 
terminating  at  North  Station  loop, 
passengers  boarding  cars  at  Adams 
square  station  or  Haymarket  square 
station  have  been  permitted  to  ride 
around  the  loop  at  North  Station  with- 
out paying  additional  fare. 


Escalator  Facts 

IN  a letter  printed  in  the  issue  of  the 
Boston  Traveler  for  Nov.  20,  Mr. 
Dana  explained  the  situation  regarding 
the  escalator  at  Andrew  Square  station. 
The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

In  a letter  appearing  in  the  Forum  last  Fri- 
day a correspondent  inquires  why  two  of  the 
four  escalators  at  the  Andrew  square  station 
are  not  used. 

Since  the  extension  of  the  Cambridge-Dor- 
chester  tunnel  beyond  Andrew  square,  this 
station  is  no  longer  a terminal,  but  a way  sta- 
tion, and  the  number  of  car  lines  terminating 
there  has  been  greatlj"  reduced.  Had  Andrew 
square  been  a w^ay  station  at  the  time  the  es- 
calators Avere  installed,  only  two  runs  would 
have  been  constructed. 

A count  taken  during  May  of  this  year 
showed  that  the  number  of  passengers  per 
hour  using  the  escalators  from  6 o’clock  in 
the  morning  to  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
ranged  upward  from  350  to  550.  From  4 to  5 
o’clock  the  number  was  1400  ; 5 to  6 o’clock. 
3500  ; 6 to  7 o’clock,  1300.  Thereafter  from  7 
to  1 o’clock  in  the  morning  ranged  downward 
from  575  to  250  per  hour. 

The  capacity  for  each  unit  is  approximately 
60  persons  per  minute,  or  3600  per  hour.  We 
have  accordingly  provided  that  one  run  be 
kept  in  operation  throughout  the  day  Avitn  tne 
exception  of  the  period  from  4 to  7 o’clock, 
when  two  runs  are  maintained.  This  provides 
ample  accommodation  for  all  passengers  de- 
siring to  use  the  escalators.  The  first  and 
more  important  reason,  therefore,  why  all  four 
escalators  at  Andrew  square  are  not  operated 
is  because  there  is  insufficient  traffic  demand 
for  operating  them. 
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A further  reason  for  discontinuing  operation 
of  two  of  the  runs  lies  in  the  expense.  The 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  escalators  is 
$2140  per  run.  In  thus  eliminating  the  opera- 
tion of  two  unnecessary  runs  the  car  rider 
saves  $4280.  A further  item  of  saving  by  the 
elimination  of  the  two  unnecessary  runs  ac- 
crued by  reason  of  the  fact  that  repairs  on 
two  of  the  runs  amounting  to  $3200.10  would 
have  been  necessary  this  year. 

In  conclusion,  operation  of  two  of  the  four 
runs  has  been  discontinued  first  because  since 
the  extension  of  the  Dorchester  tunnel  the 
Andrew  square  station  is  no  longer  a terminal 
and  therefore  accommodates  fewer  passengers, 
and,  second,  because  such  discontinuance  re- 
sulted in  a noteworthy  and  altogether  desir- 
able economy. 


Important  Schedule  Changes 

SEVERAL  important  changes  in  car 
schedules  became  effective  Nov.  23  as 
follows : 

In  addition  to  the  regular  morning 
and  evening  rush-hour  service  on  the 
high-speed  trolley  line  operating  between 
Ashmont  and  Milton  stations,  a Satur- 
day noonday  service  has  been  estab- 
lished. Cars  leave  Ashmont  at  12:20 
and  every  fifteen  minutes  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 1:35,  the  return  leaving  Milton 
at  12:28  and  every  fifteen  minutes  to 
1 P.  M.  This  additional  service  is  par- 
ticularly to  take  care  of  the  people  who 
do  not  work  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  car  service  on  Norfolk  street, 
Dorchester,  has  been  discontinued  and 
the  bus  service  increased.  During  rush 
hours  a 2 to  21^ -minute  bus  schedule  is 
maintained,  which  gives  a greater  fre- 
quency than  has  been  furnished  by  the 
street  car  and  bus  combined.  All  car 
service  is  now  operated  between  Ash- 


mont terminal  and  Dudley  street  via 
Talbot  avenue,  Washington  street  and 
Warren  street.  Passengers  may  trans- 
fer at  Codman  square  to  cars  going  to, 
or  coming  from  either  Ashmont  station 
or  Dudley  Street. 

The  Uphams  Corner-Massachusetts 
avenue  service  previously  operated  to 
Berkeley  street  and  Warren  avenue  is 
now  operated  to  the  corner  of  Northamp- 
ton and  Washington  streets. 


Colonel  Gow  Opens  “El”  Forum 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated Forum  was  held  at  Sullivan 
square  on  Nov.  6,  with  several  hundred 
employees  in  attendance.  This  is  a new 
feature  of  the  educational  program, 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  depart- 
mental conferences  held  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  Dana  presides  at  the  Forum  meet- 
ings and  at  each  an  outstanding  speaker 
is  heard  on  some  topic  of  general  and 
vital  interest. 

The  open  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Col.  Charles  R.  Gow,  postmaster  at  Bos- 
ton. He  called  attention  to  the  similar- 
ity of  the  service  rendered  by  the  post- 
office  and  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
system.  He  said  in  part: 

“Both  are  fundamental,  essential, 
services  rendered  for  a small  revenue; 
both  are  subject  to  peak  demands 
which  greatly  complicate  the  operation 
and  each  depends  very  largely  on  the 
human  equation  in  securing  results. 
While  the  Elevated  has  its  two  main 
(Continued  on  Page  179) 
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BLOOD  PRESSURE 

By  ROBERT  S.  PALMER,  M.  D. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


A VERY  common  cause  of  heart  dis- 
ease  in  those  past  middle  life  is 
high  blood  pressure  or  hypertension.  The 
blood  pressure  represents  the  intermit- 
tent head  of  pressure  developed  in  the 
various  blood  vessels  of  the  body  by  the 
heart  (or  pump)  in  forcing  the  blood 
throughout  the  various  ramifications  of 
larger  and  smaller  blood  vessels.  The 
pressure  required  to  force  the  blood 
through  the  body  and  back  to  the  heart, 
among  other  things,  depends  upon  the 
narrowness  of  the  channels  through 
which  the  blood  must  go. 

In  certain  diseases  the  channels  in 
some  parts  of  the  body  are  narrowed  and 
the  blood  pressure  is  raised  in  order  to 
force  the  necessary  blood  to  these  parts. 
This  type  of  blood  pressure  is  a favor- 
able reaction  and  should  be  maintained. 
However,  in  some  cases,  the  body  over- 
reacts, resulting  in  a greater  amount  of 
pressure  than  required.  In  other  cases, 
instead  of  a structural  narrowing  of  the 
vessels,  there  is  a spasm  of  the  vessels. 
In  the  first  instance  if  the  over  reaction 
is  prevented,  and  in  the  latter,  if  the 
spasm  is  relaxed,  the  force  required  of 
the  heart  is  less  and  the  blood  pressure 
returns  toward  a normal  level. 

There  are  probably  several  causes  for 
the  functional  spasm  which  produces 
high  blood  pressure  in  many  people. 
Constipation,  infected  teeth  and  tonsils 
or  other  foci  of  infection  in  the  body 
may  be  responsible,  and  such  conditions 


should  always  be  sought  out  and  should 
be  taken  care  of  properly  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered. The  regular  annual  health  ex- 
amination by  the  family  doctor  will  re- 
veal these  conditions  in  their  curable 
stages.  A factor  of  great  importance 
and  one  much  less  easy  to  deal  with  is 
the  effect  of  mental  stress. 

If  the  blood  pressure  is  found  above 
normal  repeatedly  under  proper  condi- 
tions of  mental  and  physical  rest,  still 
no  undue  alarm  need  be  felt  by  the  pa- 
tient. People  have  been  known  to  live 
comfortable  and  fairly  active  lives  for 
many  years  with  blood  pressure  of  200 
or  higher.  The  first  necessary  step  is  to 
determine  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
high  blood  pressure  or  hypertension. 

The  chief  treatment  is  hygienic  as  op- 
posed to  medicinal,  and  the  first  remedy 
is  rest  for  mind  and  body.  The  family 
physician  should  be  consulted  at  inter- 
vals to  aid  one  in  planning  and  maintain- 
ing the  most  suitable  habits  of  living. 
Ample  time  for  the  less  exciting  diver- 
sions and  for  mild  exercise  must  be 
taken.  Less  food  rather  than  a change 
in  the  kind  of  food  is  desirable.  Any 
person  over  thirty  years  of  age  should 
be  under  rather  than  over  weight,  and 
this  is  especially  true  for  people  with 
a blood  pressure  above  normal.  Of 
course,  the  earlier  an  increased  pressure 
is  found  the  better,  unless  the  patient 
becomes  apprehensive.  A well-planned 
life,  with  work,  play  and  rest,  justly  pro- 
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NEW  MOTOR  MODELS  AT  INSTRUCTION  SCHOOL— FIELD  FRAME 


portioned,  and  with  the  d'evelopment  of 
a calm,  unworried  attitude  toward  diffi- 
culties, may  enable  such  individuals  to 
pass  the  average  length  of  life  actively 
and  comfortably. 


THESE  MODELS  ARE  FOR  YOU 

All  employees  who  wish  to  learn 
more  about  the  construction  of  an 
electric  motor  are  invited  to  make  use  of 
the  models  which  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustrations.  These  models 
were  prepared  in  response  to  sugges- 
tions from  men  taking  the  course  “The 
A B C of  the  Electric  Car.” 

The  models  are  mounted  on  stands 
provided  with  casters  and  are  usually  to 
be  found  in  the  classroom  at  the  instruc- 
tion school  at  Sullivan  Square.  They 
may  be  examined  at  any  time  when  the 
building  is  open,  and  members  of  the 
employment  and  instruction  staff  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  questions  and  explain 
details. 

One  of  the  models  is  the  actual  cast- 
steel  field  frame  or  shell  of  the  G.  E.  264 
motor.  This  is  a light-weight  ventilated 
motor  of  which  large  numbers  are  used 
by  the  Railway.  In  the  shell  the  four 
main  field  coils  are  mounted  on  the  poles, 
and  between  these  main  poles  are  the 
commutating  poles.  The  main  poles,  al- 
ternately north  and  south  poles,  furnish 
the  magnetic  field  in  which  the  turning 


force,  or  torque,  is  produced  by  the  ar- 
mature. The  field  coils  are  all  connected 
in  series,  that  is,  the  current  flows 
through  them  all  in  succession. 

The  commutating  poles,  also  four  in 
number,  are  located  between  the  main 
poles,  and  their  coils  are  also  connected 
in  series,  and  in  series  with  the  main 
field  winding.  The  purpose  of  the  com- 
mutating poles  is  to  provide  an  extra 
magnetic  field  to  reverse  the  current  in 
the  coils  as  the  terminals  go  under  the 
brushes.  This  eliminates  sparking  or 
arcing  at  the  brushes,  which  without 
them  would  be  very  destructive. 

On  the  stand  near  the  field  shell  are 
extra  coils  for  convenient  examination. 

The  other  of  the  models  is  a dummy 
armature  core,  with  dummy  commutator. 
A supply  of  armature  coils  is  provided 
so  that  any  one  can  lay  a set  of  coils  in 
place  and  thus  familiarize  himself  with 
the  winding  process.  He  can  also  sat- 
isfy himself  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
coil  terminals  are  connected  to  the  com- 
mutator. 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  armature 
coil  has  eight  terminals.  There  are  really 
four  coils  wound  and  taped  together  for 
mechanical  convenience.  Each  of  the  in- 
dividual coils  has  three  turns. 

The  motor  models  are  so  conveniently 
arranged  and  so  accessibly  located  that 
it  is  hoped  that  many  men  (and  women, 
too)  in  the  transportation  department, 
and  in  other  departments,  will  be  able 
to  make  good  use  of  them. 
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(Continued  from  Page  175) 
groups  of  employees,  namely  conductors 
and  motormen,  the  postoffice  is  similarly 
divided  between  clerks  and  carriers.  In 
each  case,  the  administrative  problem  is 
one  of  coordinating  the  large  group  of 
employees  and  securing  satisfactory 
teamwork.” 

Col.  Gow  emphasized  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  public  operation  with 
the  same  efficiency  that  private  busi- 
ness is  conducted.  He  said:  “People 
who  make  that  statement  are  not 
familiar  with  the  limiting  conditions 
that  are  imposed  on  a public  official  who 
has  nothing  to  say  about  the  men  he 
employs.  He,  generally  speaking,  is 
unable  to  discharge  an  inefficient  man 
except  for  some  serious  breach  of  dis- 
cipline but  nevertheless  the  Civil  Service 
system  is  absolutely  essential  to  protect 
the  employees  against  removal  for  politi- 
cal or  personal  reasons.  This  being  the 
fact,  while  the  official  is  seriously  handi- 
capped thereby,  he  must  assume  the  sit- 
uation as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

“A  habit  of  long  standing  for  the  citi- 
zens seeking  public  benefits  is  to  appeal 
to  his  political  representative  for  assist- 
ance, and  the  representative  has  no  al- 
ternative than  to  comply  with  these  de- 
mands, even  though  he  may  do  so  re- 
luctantly. The  result  is  that  the  public 
official  is  bound  to  be  under  constant 
pressure  from  political  sources  to  grant 
individual  favors  in  response  to  these 
appeals. 

“About  two-thirds  of  all  the  mail 
handled  in  the  Boston  Postoffice  is  re- 
ceived between  3 and  6:30  P.  M.,  and 
this  puts  a peak  demand  on  the  facili- 
ties and  operating  force  which  calls  for 
considerable  manipulation  and  expert 
handling  of  the  personnel.  Five  or  six 
million  pieces  of  mail  normally  are 
handled  each  day,  and  around  the  first 
of  the  month  this  figure  rises  to  7,000,000 
to  8,000,000  per  day,  while  at  Christmas 
time  it  may  rise  to  25,000,000  per  day. 

“It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  how  im- 
portant a matter  it  is  to  secure  a more 
even  distribution  of  this  mail  in  order 
to  assure  its  proper  handling  and  move- 
ment.” 

Next  Forum  Meeting 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Forum  will 
be  held  at  the  same  place  on  Wednes- 
day, Dec.  4,  at  7:30  P.  M.  The  speaker 
will  be  Daniel  Bloomfield,  manager  Re- 
tail Trade  Board,  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  will  speak  on  “Boston — 
the  Shopping  Center  of  New  England.” 
The  address  will  fit  in  perfectly  with  the 


plan  of  the  Forum.  All  employees  are 
invited  to  attend  whether  enrolled  in 
the  Forum  or  not.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
enroll  for  the  season*  in  this  popular 
course. 


Special  Bus  Service 

Free  bus  transportation  was  fur- 
nished on  Nov.  20  from  Dorchester 
to  the  grave  of  Father  Power,  Holy  Cross 
Cemetery,  Malden,  by  Senator  Joseph  J. 
Mulhern  of  Dorchester.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  chartered  ten  Boston  Elevated 
buses,  which  left  the  following  points  at 
10  A.  M.  Uphams  Corner;  Dorchester 
avenue,  corner  of  Adams  street  (Fields 
Corner  ) ; Bowdoin  street,  corner  of  Ham- 
ilton street;  Neponset  avenue,  corner  of 
Minot  street;  Adams  street,  corner  of 
Ashmont  street;  Blue  Hill  avenue,  corner 
of  Brookford  street;  and  Dorchester 
avenue,  corner  of  Savin  Hill  avenue.  By 
making  arrangements  with  Senator  Mul- 
hern persons  physically  disabled  could 
have  the  use  of  an  automobile  to  take 
them  from  their  homes  to  the  starting 
points  of  the  buses. 


POPULAR  SPEAKER  SECURED 
FOR  DECEMBER  SUPER- 
VISORS’ MEETING 

The  regular  December  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  Supervisors’ 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  instruc- 
tion school  on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec. 
18.  The  speaker  will  be  Rev.  Jones  I. 
J.  Corrigan,  S.J.,  of  the  faculty  of  Bos- 
ton College.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  speakers  hereabouts,  and  on  the 
two  previous  occasions  when  he  has  ad- 
dressed Boston  Elevated  employees  he 
has  been  greeted  by  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audiences. 

Following  the  address  there  will  be  a 
program  of  the  high-class  vaudeville  for 
which  the  Association  has  established  a 
reputation. 


TWO  BIG  EVENTS  IN 
DECEMBER 
December  4 
Boston  Elevated  Forum 

EDWARD  DANA,  Chairman 
Speaker— DANIEL  BLOOMFIELD 
Manager,  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board 

December  18 
Supervisors’  Association 

T.  F.  KIVELL,  Chairman 
Speaker 

REV.  JONES  I.  S.  CORRIGAN, 
S.J.,  Boston  College 


CHANGES  IN  THE  RESERVE  FUND 


Fiscal  Year  1928-29 
July  1,  1928,  $1,000,000 


July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


$331,329.68* 

398,356.82* 

204,840.30* 

3,135.31t 

2,583.64t 

225,043.06t 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 


Profit  and  loss  credit. 


$74,244.54t 

53,235.38* 

245,409.29t 

140,661.08t 

148,719.82t 

32,187.99* 

$180,153.33 


tExcess  of  revenue  over  cost  of  service. 


Fiscal  Year  1929-30 
July  1,  1929,  $1,000,000 
July  $285,903.19* 

Aug.  361,650.66* 

Sept.  197,825.11* 

Oct.  $64,866.77t 


♦Excess  of  cost  of  service  over  revenue. 


OCTOBER  OPERATION 


GENERAJL  FINANCIAL  DATA 

Revenue  exceeded  cost  of  service 

Operating  revenue  per  car-hour  (A.E.R.A.  std.).. 

Operating  revenue  per  car-mile  operated 

Average  fare  per  revenue  passenger 

Ratio  operating  expense  to  operating  revenue 

PASSENGERS  CARRIED 

Revenue  passengers  

Per  cent  5c  and  6%c  passengers 

Revenue  passengers  per  car-mile  operated 

OPERATING  FACTS 

Trips  operated  

Car-miles  operated: 

Rapid-transit  lines  

Surface,  two-man  

Surface,  one-man  

Sprinkler  cars 

Motor  bus  

Total  miles  operated  

ACCIDENT  DATA 

Accidents  per  10,000  car-miles  

Accidents  per  10,000  bus-miles  

Revenue  passengers  carried  per  accident  

Average  number  of  witnesses  per  accident 

COMPLAINTS  AND  DEFECTS 

Complaints  in  regard  to  car  service  

Employees  complained  of  by  car  riders  

Car  defects  reported  per  10,000  car-miles  

INFORMATION  ABOUT  POWER 

D.c.  kw.hr.  output  gross  for  month 

Maximum  kw.  load  

Tons  of  coal  consumed  for  power 

Lbs.  of  coal  for  power  per  d.c.kw-hr.  at  cars 

Operating  and  maintenance  cost  of  power,  in- 
cluding depreciation: 

Per  d.c.kw.-hr.  for  car  service 

Per  revenue  car-mile  

Kw.-hr.  per  revenue  car-mile  


1929  1928 

$64,866.77  $3,135.31 

$6.22  $6.15 


61.12c 

9.274c 

69.92% 

60.61c 

9.289c 

72.25% 

30,566,071 

18.40% 

6.378 

31,137,959 

18.08% 

6.333 

621,363 

620,889 

1,485,829 

1,141,477 

1,542,011 

1,313 

621,630 

1,536,189 

1,475,293 

1,367,521 

1,045 

536,421 

4,792,260 

4,916,469 

1.69* 

1.93* 

19,080 

2.86 

1.89* 

2.32* 

18,270 

3.53 

39 

104 

3.6 

40 

96 

4.9 

18,508,000 

73,100 

14,604 

1.788 

19,090,745 

78,210 

15,451 

1.818 

0.974c 

3.92c 

4.025 

0.985c 

3.91c 

3.970 

♦Does  not  include  miscellaneous  accidents  or  derailments. 

Nov.  21,  1929  -^^81  Edward  Dana,  General  Manager, 
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SNOW  LOADER  IN  ACTION 


To  all  “EL”  EMPLOYEES 

During  the  past  three  years  the  management  of  the  Rail- 
way has  awarded  long-service  emblems  to  men  who  have 
served  it  for  thirty-five  years  or  more.  The  emblems  take 
the  form  of  a solid  gold  pin  of  special  design  for  each  5-year 
group.  A total  of  446  pins  have  been  awarded,  403  of  which  are 
being  worn  by  men  in  active  service. 

These  long-service  emblems  appear  to  be  highly  prized  by 
their  owners.  They  are  symbols  of  long  and  pleasant  associations 
with  the  Railway  management  and  with  fellow  employees.  The 
long-service  employees  have  shown  by  their  service  that  they 
have  enjoyed  their  work.  As  the  years  have  gone  by  the  working 
conditions  on  the  property  have  steadily  improved.  These  men 
have  witnessed  improvements  in  working  conditions,  in  equip- 
ment and  in  operating  methods  that,  to  one  looking  back,  seem 
almost  revolutionary.  The  emblems  symbolize  the  period  of  those 
changes. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  seems  desirable  to  enlarge  the 
group  of  emblem  wearers  to  include  the  30-year  group.  Emblems 
are  now  being  made  for  about  400  men  who  have  served  the  Rail- 
way from  30  to  34  years,  inclusive.  These  will  be  awarded  early 
in  1930.  There  will  then  be  about  800  men  in  active  service  wear- 
ing the  emblems. 

The  management  has  been  gratified  by  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  men  who  have  already  received  emblems.  It 
is  a great  satisfaction  to  award  these  additional  badges  of 
faithful  service  to  the  30-year  men. 
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“EL”  BROADCASTS  ARE  BIG  HIT 

Radio  Programs,  Designed  Better  to  Acquaint  Public  With  Boston  Elevated  Service 
and  Problems  Started  on  Dec.  10  Over  WEEI.  They  Will  Continue 
Tuesday  Evenings  for  Twelve  Weeks 


A COMPREHENSIVE  plan  for  the 
use  of  the  radio  to  bring  the  “El” 
and  its  clientele  into  closer  touch  is  a 
central  feature  of  this  season’s  advertis- 
ing program.  The  broadcasts  were  in- 
augurated on  Dec.  10  and  are  known  as 
the  “ ‘ET  Service  Hour.”  Each  evening’s 
program  comprises  instrumental  and  vo- 
cal music  and  an  authoritative  talk  on 
some  vital  phase  of  the  railway’s  activi- 
ties. 

The  purpose  of  the  talks  is  primarily 
and  frankly  to  attract  more  riders.  A 
further  object  is  to  inform  the  public 
of  the  difficulties  of  present-day  trans- 
portation, to  the  end  that  a more  co- 
operative spirit  may  be  engendered,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  motorists. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  the  programs, 
advertisements  were  inserted  in  newspa- 
pers for  the  first  two  talks.  Typical  ad- 
vertisements are  reproduced  with  this 


article.  Other  means  of  creating  radio 
interest  were  the  dashboard  and  clere- 
story rack  posters  also  reproduced  below. 
These  posters  will  be  carried  in  the  cars 
and  trains  throughout  the  radio  series. 

How  Employees  Can  Help 
The  employees  are  a vital  factor  in 
any  successful  effort  to  inform  the 
public,  such  as  this  broadcasting  pro- 
gram. During  the  series  the  speakers 
will  point  out  ways  in  which  the  public 
can  use  Elevated  facilities  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. Suggestions  contained  in  these 
radio  talks  will  probably  lead  patrons  to 
ask  questions  of  operators  and  other 
employees.  Courtesy  and  accuracy  in 
answering  these  questions  will  be  a po- 
tent factor  in  increasing  riding  and  in 
building  up  good  will.  Listen  in.  The 
talks  are  interesting  and  the  music  is 
good.  Each  program  begins  and  ends 
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with  the  theme  song  of  which  the  re- 
frain is  as  follows: 

AT.OXG  FAMILIAR  LINES 

Aloiiii'  familiar  lines  we  ride  each  day. 

While  reading  of  the  fines  the  drivers  pay. 
No  jams  or  blow-outs,  or  crush. 

No  stormy  weather,  or  slush. 

For  Ave  move  all  our  riders  in  the  street  car, 
‘•El”  or  bus. 

Along  familiar  lines,  Ave’re  everyAvhere, 

We  take  you  to  your  street  without  a scare. 
Why,  Ave’re  keeping  doAvn  to  dimes, 

And  improving  Avith  the  times, 

Along  familiar  lines. 

From  the  start  these  broadcasts  at- 
tracted public  attention.  The  first  talk 
was  given  by  Mr.  Dana  on  “Transport- 
ing a Million  a Day,”  and  the  second  by 
Mr.  Harriman  on  “Transportation  to  the 
Public  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Trus- 
tees.” These  talks  are  printed  in  full 
below: 

“Transporting  a Million  a Day” 

(Mr.  Dana's  radio  talk  of  Dec.  10) 

Tonight  I have  the  pleasure  of  giving 
the  first  talk  on  the  “El  Service  Hour” 
series  of  radio  broadcasts. 

Personally,  I think  the  Elevated  is  an 
excellent  system — as  good  as  any  in  the 
whole  country — and  I hope  many  of  you 
will  feel  the  same  way  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  series. 

On  next  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Henry 
I.  Harriman,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Trustees,  will  describe  to  you  the 
service  to  be  rendered  to  the  public  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Trustees.  Fol- 
lowing him,  various  department  heads 
of  the  Elevated  will  give  you  interesting 
talks  on  the  activities  of  their  depart- 
ments. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  talks  is  to 
attract  more  riders  to  the  Elevated.  We 
hope  to  give  you  a more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  as  a whole.  With  a 
better  understanding  of  the  ways  the 
system  can  be  utilized,  we  believe  you 
will  make  greater  use  of  the  system  with 
profit  to  yourselves. 


Another  object  is  to  give  you  a keener 
realization  of  the  difficulties  of  present- 
day  transportation  and  of  the  persistent 
and  intelligent  effort  being  made  by  the 
“El”  management  and  employees  to 
overcome  these  difficulties.  We  hope  to 
make  clear  matters  which  cause  misun- 
derstanding, and  demonstrate  to  you  that 
our  only  aim  is  successful  operation  and 
satisfactory  service. 

Almost  all  the  residents  of  Greater 
Boston  have  occasion  to  use  the  Ele- 
vated. A million  passengers  use  it  every 
day.  Many  use  only  a relatively  small 
part  of  the  system  when  going  to  work 
and  returning  from  work.  They  do  not 
realize  the  extent  of  the  territory  served 
by  the  Elevated,  the  tremendous  invest- 
ment in  the  system,  and  the  variety  of 
facilities  rendering  the  transportation 
service. 

The  main  trunk  line  and  branches  of 
the  Elevated  system  serve  an  area  of 
more  than  94  square  miles,  in  12  cities 
and  towns.  Last  year  362  million  reve- 
nue passengers  were  carried  on  the  “El” 
and  blV2  million  miles  operated  to  carry 
people  to  work,  to  go  shopping,  to  the 
movies,  or  on  business  or  pleasure  trips. 
Better  than  any  single  fact,  the  tremen- 
dous number  of  people  carried  should 
bring  home  to  radio  listeners  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  Boston  Elevated. 
Without  its  co-ordinated  transportation 
service  your  everyday  activities  would 
be  seriously  hampered  and  your  present 
mode  of  living  impossible. 

Now  a word  about  present  facilities  of 
the  Elevated  for  transporting  a million 
a day.  There  are  405  miles  of  street  car 
tracks,  57  miles  of  rapid  transit  tracks, 
and  277  miles  of  motor  bus  routes.  To 
service  these  lines  requires  a total  of 
2,303  vehicles. 

In  1918,  the  existing  tracks  were 
crooked,  broken  and  patched,  causing 
derailments  and  delays  in  service.  Tracks 
today  are  standard  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition. In  the  eleven  year  period  the 
public  trustees  have  expended  bVz  mil- 
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lion  dollars  in  track  and  line  equipment 
on  the  surface  lines. 

On  equipment  in  the  same  period,  the 
trustees  have  spent  more  than  20  million 
dollars  for  .new  cars,  trains  and  motor 
buses.  No  railway  in  the  country  has 
such  a record  of  new  equipment.  In  1918, 
the  clumsy  articulated  cars  made  up  of 
two  box  cars  jointed  to  a vestibule  were 
still  in  service.  There  were  also  in  serv- 
ice single  box  cars  about  25  feet  long, 
seating  only  34  passengers.  Compare 
these  inadequate  box  cars  with  the  pres- 
ent-day equipment  which  has  been  pro- 
vided, seating  from  48  to  62  passengers. 

Wooden  cars  were  in  use  on  the  rapid 
transit  lines  in  1918.  Today  there  is  not 
a single  wooden  rapid  transit  car  on  the 
road.  All  are  of  steel.  In  these  eleven 
years  there  has  been  placed  in  service  a 
total  of  1,463  new  vehicles.  In  this  same 
period,  1,522  out-of-date  cars  have  been 
retired  and  burned.  More  seats  have 
been  provided  by  reason  of  the  increased 
seating  capacity  of  the  modern  type  of 
car  and  the  operation  of  a greater  num- 
ber of  trips. 

At  present  the  equipment  of  the  Bos- 
ton Elevated  is  modern  in  every  respect. 
It  compares  favorably  with  the  best  in 
use  anywhere  in  the  country.  By  reason 
of  this  modernized  equipment,  your  trips 
on  the  Elevated  system  have  been  made 
more  comfortable,  speedier  and  safer. 
More  frequent  use  of  the  Elevated  sys- 
tem will  convince  you  of  its  day-by-day 
reliability,  its  relative  speed  in  getting 
you  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
through  the  congested  areas  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city  and  its  great  economy  in 
transporting  you  from  one  end  to  an- 
other of  the  Metropolitan  area. 


Public  Transportation  from  the 
Viewpoint  of  the  Public 
Trustees 

(Mr.  Harriman's  radio  talk  of  Dec.  17) 
Last  week,  Mr.  Dana,  the  general 
manager  of  this  railway,  told  you  about 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  as  it  is  to- 
day. He  stressed  the  modernization  of 
equipment  and  the  improvement  of  track 
which  has  progressed  continuously  dur- 
ing the  last  eleven  years,  bringing  the 
road  to  its  present  excellent  condition. 

In  this  second  “El  Service  Hour,”  I 
desire  to  talk  to  you  briefly  about  the 
principles  which  guide  the  public  trus- 
tees in  operating  the  road. 

What  is  this  system  of  public  control 
which  in  the  last  eleven  years  has 
brought  the  Elevated  Railway  from  a 
bad  physical  condition  to  a railway 
ivhich  compares  most  favorably  with  any 
other  road  in  the  country?  The  funda- 
mental provisions  in  the  Public  Control 
Act  are  simple  and  easy  to  understand. 
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Second  of  a Series  of  12  Tuesday 
Evening  Broadcasts 
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Mr.  Henry  I.  Harriman 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Trustees 
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“Principles 
Guiding  Public 
Trustees” 
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THE  BOSTON  ELEVATED 
RAILWAY 

is  your  medium  of  transportation,  therefore 
its  problems  are  your  problems — help  us  to 
help  you. 

TUNE  IN 

A musical  treat  for  everyone!  Orchestral  i 
popular  and  classical  music,  with  vocalists 
I You  Should  7\iot  Miss  This  Program!  1 

^JOITOM  EiEVATED^ 
RAILWAY 


Typiral  Newspaper  Advertisement  " 

It  provides  that  the  Railway  shall  be 
managed  by  five  trustees  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  and  it  provides  that  trans- 
portation shall  be  furnished  to  the  public 
at  cost.  The  primary  concern  of  the 
trustees  is,  therefore,  to  provide  satis- 
factory transportation  to  the  millions  of 
its  car  riders  at  a reasonable  fare.  The 
car  riders’  interest  is  paramount. 

When  the  public  trustees  took  control 
of  the  Elevated,  in  1918,  they  found  a 
railway  system  with  many  miles  of  track 
in  poor  condition,  with  wooden  cars  oper- 
ating both  on  rapid-transit  and  surface 
lines,  and  with  obsolete  power  plants. 
Their  first  task  was  to  rehabilitate  the 
road  and  put  it  in  good  operating  condi- 
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tion  so  that  it  could  properly  serve  the 
public.  This  has  been  done  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  140,000,000  upon  the 
road  and  its  equipment.  Hundreds  of 
miles  of  track  have  been  relaid,  all  the 
wooden  cars  on  the  rapid-transit  lines 
have  been  replaced  by  ail  steel  cars,  and 
hundreds  of  modern  surface  cars  have 
replaced  the  worn-out  and  antiquated 
rolling  stock  formerly  in  use.  As  the 
bus  has  developed  and  become  more  effi- 
cient the  trustees  have  placed  in  opera- 
tion hundreds  of  buses,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  give  service  where  the  cost 
of  track  laying  would  have  made  service 
impossible.  Bus  service  has  also  replaced 
trolley  service  on  many  lines  where  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  was  rela- 
tively light. 

All  of  this  improvement  in  service  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  service-at- 
cost  principle  and  in  every  year,  except 
the  first,  since  the  public  trustees  began 
operating  the  road  it  has  been  operated 
without  a deficit. 

Desirable  and  necessary  economies 
have  been  effected  by  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  expenses.  The  vital  prin- 
ciple guiding  the  trustees  is  to  translate 
the  revenues  actually  received  into  terms 
of  maximum  transportation  service  to 
the  car  riders. 

In  determining  the  kind  of  service  to 
be  rendered  to  the  community,  the  public 
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trustees  are  ever  mindful  of  the  rate  of 
fare.  Some  few  may  want  a luxurious 
service  for  which  they  would  be  willing 
to  pay  a high  fare.  Most  car  riders, 
however,  want  good  service  at  reason- 
able cost,  and  in  any  question  as  to  the 
quality  and  extent  of  service,  the  guiding 
principle  is  to  give  the  most  in  comfort- 
able, speedy  and  reliable  transportation 
that  a reasonable  fare  will  permit. 

The  trustees  are  anxious  to  meet  all 
legitimate  demands  for  service.  Wher- 
ever it  appears  possible  that  additional 
service  will  carry  its  own  expenses  or 
nearly  so,  the  trustees  have  supplied 
such  additional  service.  For  experimen- 
tal periods  and  in  order  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions  ox  travel,  we  are  con- 
stantly experimenting  Vv^ith  new  lines  or 
furnishing  additional  transportation.  We 
cannot,  however,  extend  service  where  it 
appears  plainly  evident  that  it  cannot 
support  itself.  This  would  mean  that  the 
system  as  a whole  must  pay  for  a serv- 
ice which  is  not  wanted  by  enough  people 
to  make  it  self-supporting. 

The  increase  of  automobiles  upon  the 
highway  and  the  delay  to  service  at  im- 
portant highway  intersections,  such  as 
Governor  square  and  the  Cottage  Farm 
Bridge,  has  tended  to  slow  up  and  make 
irregular  the  service  of  the  Elevated. 
This  condition  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Elevated;  it  is  the  result  of  modern  de- 
velopment in  highway  transportation. 
To  meet  this  condition  the  trustees  of 
the  Elevated  desire  to  have  constructed, 
on  fair  financial  terms,  two  new  rapid- 
transit  routes  which  will  “train”  all  of 
the  existing  subways  and  will  offer  good 
transportation  service  to  such  important 
districts  as  the  Brighton  district,  the 
Huntington  avenue  section,  Somerville, 
North  Cambridge  and  Arlington,  and  the 
section  beyond  Day  square  in  East  Bos- 
ton. If  authority  is  granted  to  con- 
struct these  rapid-transit  lines,  the  run- 
ning time  from  these  sections  will  be  re- 
duced from  30  minutes  to  12  or  15  min- 
utes, and  many  operating  economies  will 
be  effected  which  will  pay  a very  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  fixed  charges  on  the 
new  subways. 

During  the  period  of  public  control  one 
important  rapid-transit  extension  has 
been  carried  out,  to  wit:  the  extension 
of  the  Cambridge  subway  through  Dor- 
chester to  Mattapan.  On  Saturday  of 
this  week  the  last  link  in  the  extension 
of  the  Dorchester  rapid  transit  will  be 
opened  to  the  public.  This  link  con- 
sists of  a high  speed  trolley  line  between 
Ashmont  station  and  Mattapan  station. 
With  only  four  stops  between  stations, 
and  on  a right-of-way  free  from  the 
delays  to  cars  arising  from  street  con- 
( Please  turn  to  page  192) 
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¥fHEN  you  go  to  see  the  “BRUINS’* 

on  the  rampage — tearing  up  the  ice  like 
mad — you’re  sure  to  get  your  money’s 
worth!  And  if  you  let  the  handy  “El’’ 
take  you  there  and  bring  you  .back, 
you’ve  had  a real  ride  for  your  money 
— minus  parking  tags  and  traffic  Jams. 

HERE’S  HOW  to  reach  the  GARDEN  bty  “El” 

Main  line  Elevated  direct  to  the  North  Station 

Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel  to  Washington  Under 

Thence  Main  Line  "El”  to  North  Station 

Lechmere>Kenmore  viaduct  cars  direct  to  North  Station 
Park  Your  Traffic  Worries,  Use  the  “El"  System 


BOSTON  EUEVATED 
RAILWAY! 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISEMENT  SHOWN  ON  REDUCED  SCAEE 


“EL”  NEWS  NOTES 

Items  of  Interest  Regarding  Recent  Incidents  With  Which  All  Employees  Should 

Be  Familiar 


More  Beacon  Street  Service 

Augmented  Beacon  street  car  serv- 
ice, between  7:18  a.m.  and  5:55  p.m., 
providing  a 50  per  cent  increase  in  seat- 
ing capacity  as  far  as  Washington  street, 
was  put  into  effect  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 14.  Not  only  is  there  now  a much 
greater  seating  capacity  on  the  Beacon 
street  line  as  far  as  Washington  street, 
but  the  headway  during  rush  hours  has 
been  decreased  from  3 to  2V2  minutes. 
The  service  along  Beacon  street  during 
rush  hours  will  provide  sixty  cars  per 
hour  instead  of  forty  cars,  made  possible 
by  use  of  the  3-car  Kenmore  trains  in- 
stead of  2-car  trains. 

The  entire  Beacon  street-Reservoir 
line  will  benefit  from  the  change. 
Whereas,  there  were  operated  274  round 
car  trips  on  this  line,  there  are  now  293 
round  trip  Reservoir-Beacon  street  cars. 
The  increase  results  from  the  operation 
of  235  round  trip  Lechmere-Kenmore 
cars  as  far  as  Washington  street. 

During  rush  hours  cars  are  operated 
at  5-minute  intervals  on  each  line.  Three- 
car  trains  are  used  on  the  Lechmere- 
Kenmore  line  and  2-car  trains  on  the 
upper  Beacon  street  line.  On  the  Bea- 
con street  line,  a motor  car  and  one 
trailer  with  one  man  in  each  car  are  now 
operated.  Persons  boarding  the  Beacon 
street  cars  from  Washington  street  in, 
have  the  direct  service  to  North  station 
and  Lechmere. 

The  Lechmere-Kenmore  cars  are  still 
operated  on  the  through  track  and  the 
Beacon  street  cars  on  the  Park  street 
loop.  Thus  cars  operating  along  Beacon 
street  may  be  boarded  no  either  side  of 
the  Park  street  station  while  the  Lech- 


mere-Kenmore cars  are  operating  to 
Washington  street. 


New  Service  Starts  Off  Well 

WITH  “Bob”  Nelson  at  the  control 
handles,  the  first  car  on  the  high- 
speed trolley  line  left  Mattapan  at  5.05 
Saturday  morning,  Dec.  21.  Mr.  Nelson 
has  been  with  the  railway  almost  fifty 
years.  The  first  car  carried  thirteen 
passengers  from  Mattapan  station  and 
two  passengers  from  Valley  road.  The 
first  passenger  was  Mrs.  Elmer  P. 
Fletcher,  president  of  the  Tucker  School 
Association,  who  made  the  trip  to  cap- 
ture the  honor  of  being  the  first  regular 
passenger. 

From  5:05  until  8:40  about  1,400  pas- 
sengers entered  the  Mattapan  station. 
They  came  by  private  automobiles,  by 
the  Hyde  Park  bus  of  the  Elevated  op- 
erating over  River  street,  by  the  Blue  Hill 
avenue  and  Cummins  Highway  surface 
car  lines,  by  the  Eastern  Massachusetts 
Brockton  car  and  its  Quincy  bus,  by  the 
Brush  Hill  road  bus  line,  and  on  foot 
from  the  direction  of  Milton  and  other 
points  tributary  to  Mattapan  square. 
The  line  was  well  patronized  at  the  four 
way  stations  also,  particularly  at  Cen- 
tral avenue.  A feature  article  in  this 
issue  gives  details  of  the  Mattapan  ex- 
tension. 


Request  to  Patrons 

Mr.  DANA  has  issued  a request  to 
patrons  using  the  Beacon  street  line 
only  as  far  as  Washington  street  to  use 
the  Lechmere-Kenmore  cars  which  have 
been  operating  to  Washington  street 
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since  Dec.  14.  The  Beacon  street  service 
provides  many  hundreds  more  seats  than 
passengers  on  the  Washington  street 
line,  whereas  occasionally  during  rush 
hours  on  the  Reservoir-Beacon  line  pas- 
sengers are  obliged  to  stand. 

Mr.  Dana  explains  that  unless  such 
co-operation  is  secured  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  Reservoir  line  ex- 
press from  Kenmore  to  some  point  be- 
yond. 


Operating  Difficulties  Explained 
N behalf  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
General  Manager  Dana  explained, 
in  a recent  letter  to  the  Boston  Traveler, 
about  the  completion  of  repairs  on  Blue 
Hill  avenue  from  Talbot  avenue  to  Walk 
Hill  street,  and  the  ways  in  which  serv- 
ice had  been  maintained  during  these 
repairs.  The  letter  was  printed  in  the 
issue  for  Dec.  10.  It  follows : 

Recently  a correspondent  to  the  People’s 
Forum  criticised  the  afternoon  rush-hour  ser- 
vice to  Mattapan  from  the  Egleston  square 
surface  station.  For  a period  of  about  three 
months  the  Elevated  was  reconstructing  the 
track  on  Blue  Hill  avenue  from  Talbot  avenue 
to  Walk  Hill  street. 

While  the  work  w'as  going  on  it  was  neces- 
sary to  operate  cars  over  a single  track  for 
short  intervals.  This,  of  course,  interfered 
somewhat  with  the  movement  of  cars.  And 
this  interference  was  reflected  in  the  opera- 
tion at  Egleston  station  by  causing  wider 
gaps  betwen  cars  than  is  usually  the  case. 

The  construction  on  the  new  track  work 
was  completed  Dec.  2.  Careful  observation  of 
the  service  at  Egleston  square  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  last  week  disclosed  that  the  ser- 
vice now  being  rendered  at  Egleston  square  is 
satisfactory.  During  the  afternoon  rush  hours 
2-car  trains  are  operated  at  3 and  4-minute 
intervals.  This  schedule  is  being  well  main- 
tained. There  are  sixteen  trains  operated 
from  Egleston  square  to  Mattapan  from  5:08 
p.  m.  to  5:58  p.  m.  The  average  interval  be- 
tween 2-car  trains  is  thus  3%  minutes. 

The  check-up  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
last  week  showed  that,  despite  the  snow  and 
the  inevitable  traffic  delays,  these  cars  were 
being  satisfactorily  operated.  The  observation 
shows  that  the  passengers  were  well  distrib- 
uted within  the  cars  operating  during  the 
rush  hours.  We  believe  that  the  number  of 
cars  now  furnished  is  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  travel,  provided  there  are  no  serious 
interferences  with  our  service. 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  is  always 
anxious  to  receive  helpful  criticisms.  Any 
practical  suggestions  with  a view  to  bettering 
the  service  will  receive  the  most  thorough 
consideration. 


TWO  BIG  EVENTS  IN 
JANUARY 


JANUARY  8 

Boston  Elevated  Forum 

EDWARD  DANA,  Chairman 
Speaker,  DR.  MILLER  McCLINTOCK 
Director,  Albert  Russel  Erskine  Bureau 
for  Street  Traffic  Research  Harvard 
University 


JANUARY  22 
Supervisors’  Association 

T,  F.  KIVELL,  Chairman 
Speaker,  GEN.  CHARLES  H.  COLE 
Trustee  Boston  Elevated  Railway 


Tokens  on  All  Lines 
OKENS  presented  for  local  fare  on 
all  lines  of  the  system  are  now  ac- 
cepted by  conductors  and  operators  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  the  paper  ticket, 
registered  on  the  ticket  register,  and 
turned  in  the  same  as  the  6^/4 -cent  ticket. 


Bowling  Scores 

Following  are  the  scores  for  the 
season,  as  of  Dec.  15,  1929,  for  the 
two  leagues  in  the  Boston  Elevated  prop- 
erty: 

B.  E.  Ry-R.  T.  Lines 


Won 

Lost 

Pinfall 

Newman  

. 35 

13 

15883 

Sprague  

. 34 

14 

16042 

Perron  

. 33 

15 

15880 

Greene  

. 27 

21 

15617 

Butler  

. 23 

25 

15737 

McCrystal  

. 23 

25 

15218 

Thomas  

. 13 

35 

15128 

Lee  

. 4 

44 

14694 

Boston  Elevated 

Won 

Lost 

Pinfall 

Rolling  Stock  and  Shops 

. 32 

12 

15840 

Rapid  Transit  Lines  

. 31 

13 

15787 

Repairmen  

. 29 

15 

15043 

Division  1 

. 28 

16 

15432 

Salem  Street  

. 21 

23 

15346 

Automotive  Equipment  . . 

. 21 

23 

14692 

Everett  Shops  

. 20 

24 

15103 

Bus  Service  

. 17 

27 

14683 

South  Boston  Power  

. 13 

31 

14515 

Supervisors  

. 8 

36 

14372 

1930  CONVENTION  DELEGATES-^wention/ 

• • RESOLVED • • 

that  CHARTERED  BUSES  offer  the  ideal  Transportation  for  trips 
and  outings  during  convention  periods.  Write  for  information. 

BOSTON  EtEVATEP_ 

« AILWAY^^^ 


BUS  RATES 

for 

SPECIAL  PARTIES 

First  25  miles,  7Sc  per  mile 
All  mileege  above  25  miles, 

SOc  per  mile 

Waiting  lime,  II  per  boor 
Minimum  c^rge  $10 
baser  seat  29  to  37  persona  each 
Phone  HANcock  1800 
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STATION  AT  MATTAPAN 

RAPID  TRANSIT  EXTENSION  COMPLETED 

High-Speed  Trolley  Cars  Now  Operate  a Frequent  Service  Over  Private  Right-of- 
Way  From  Ashmont  to  Mattapan — Connecting  Bus  Service  Has 
Been  Suitably  Augmented 


ON  Dec.  21,  1929,  regular  through 
service  was  begun  over  the  high- 
speed trolley  line  from  Ashmont  station 
to  Mattapan  square.  Running  time  be- 
tween Mattapan  and  Washington  street 
stations  is  now  only  26  minutes,  as  com- 
pared with  36  minutes  by  way  of  Blue 
Hill  avenue,  Egleston  square  and  main 
line  Elevated  to  Summer  street.  For 
regular  riders  this  means  three  days’ 
saving  in  a year.  Patrons  in  the  district 
served  are  being  requested  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  saving. 

The  running  time  from  Ashmont  sta- 
tion to  Cedar  Grove  is  1 minute,  19  sec- 
onds; from  Cedar  Grove  to  Milton  sta- 
tion, 3 minutes;  from  Milton  station  to 
Central  avenue,  1 minute,  8 seconds; 
from  Central  avenue  to  Valley  road,  1 
minute,  27  seconds,  and  from  Valley  road 
to  Mattapan,  1 minute,  56  seconds. 

Stations 

Cedar  Grove  station  is  located  approx- 
imately on  the  site  of  the  old  railroad 
station.  It,  like  the  other  stations,  has 
two  concrete  platforms.  Here  each  is 
150  feet  long  and  about  10  feet  wide, 
with  entrances  from  Adams  street  and 
Hillsdale  street. 

At  Milton  station,  entrances  are  pro- 
vided by  means  of  a flight  of  stairs  di- 
rectly from  Adams  street,  and  automo- 
biles can  reach  the  station  by  the  drive- 
way in  the  rear. 

Central  avenue  station  is  located  on 
the  site  of  the  old  steam  railroad  station 
and  abuts  on  Central  avenue.  Eliot 
street,  on  the  south,  and  River  street, 
on  the  north,  are  but  a short  distance 
from  this  station. 

At  Valley  road  station  entrance  to  the 
•concrete  platforms  is  by  means  of  a con- 


crete walk  and  flight  of  stairs  directly 
from  Eliot  street. 

At  Mattapan  terminal  a storage  yard 
has  been  provided,  with  capacity  for 
fifty-five  cars.  The  tracks  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  cars  entering  from  either 
Blue  Hill  avenue  or  Cummins  Highway 
go  directly  to  the  station  and  unload 
their  passengers,  then  proceed  around 
the  loop  and  re-enter  the  station,  where 
passengers  desiring  to  take  either  of 
these  lines  board  the  cars. 

Bus  lines  enter  from  Mattapan  square 
and  unload  passengers,  make  a second 
stop  to  load  passengers  desiring  to  take 
the  buses,  then  leave  by  the  busway 
which  runs  into  River  street.  From  this 
point  buses  can  operate  in  either  direc- 
tion. 

At  Central  avenue,  the  station  lot, 
which  is  leased  as  a part  of  the  entire 
line,  accommodates  48  automobiles,  and 
there  is  sufficient  room  at  Milton  for 
many  automobiles.  At  Mattapan  station 
about  220  automobiles  can  be  parked. 

Schedules 

The  Railway  operates  a frequent 
schedule  over  the  new  high-speed  trol- 
ley line.  The  first  car  leaves  Mattapan 
at  5:05  a.m.,  connecting  with  the  first 
train  at  Ashmont  at  5:17.  The  tentative 
schedule  for  weekdays  is  as  follows: 
From  Mattapan,  cars  every  8 minutes 
from  5:05  a.m.  to  6:06  a.m.;  6 minutes 
to  6:30  a.m.;  5 minutes  to  7:10  a.m.; 
4 minutes  to  8:46  a.m.;  5 minutes  to  9:06 
a.m.;  6 minutes  to  9:30  a.m.;  7 and  8 
minutes  to  3:30  p.m.;  6 minutes  to  4:00 
p.m.;  5 minutes  to  4:40  p.m.;  4 minutes 
to  5:08  p.m.;  3 minutes  to  5:48  p.m.;  4 
minutes  to  6:12  p.m.;  5 minutes  to  7:32 
p.m.;  6 and  7 minutes  to  7:45  p.m.;  7 
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and  8 minutes  to  10:30  p.m.;  6 minutes 
to  11:30  p.m.;  7 minutes  to  11:58  p.m.; 
and  then  8 and  10  minutes  to  1:02  a.m. 
The  last  three  cars  leave  at  1:11,  1:21 
and  1:35  a.m.  The  cars  connect  with 
the  first  train  in  the  morning  from  Mat- 
tapan  and  with  the  last  train  at  night 
to  Ashmont.  The  12:42  a.m.  trip  from 
Mattapan  connects  with  the  12:54  a.m. 
trip  from  Ashmont.  Cars  leave  Ashmont 
station  12  minutes  later  than  the  sched- 
ule time  for  leaving  Mattapan. 

On  Saturday  the  same  service  is  main- 
tained except  that  trips  are  operated  at 
greater  frequency  around  noon.  Sunday 
trips  are  operated  from  Mattapan  as  fol- 
lows: 5:39,  5:57  and  6:12  a.m.;  then 

every  15  minutes  to  8:42  a.m.;  every  10 
minutes  to  1:32  p.m.;  every  7 and  8 min- 
utes to  12:32  a.m.;  and  12:42,  12:52,  1:02, 
1:11,  1:21  and  1:35  a.m.  On  holidays 
cars  will  leave  Mattapan  at  5:05,  5:25 
and  5:42  a.m.,  and  then  substantially  as 
on  Sunday. 

There  is  also  a greatly  augmented  bus 
service  on  Norfolk  street.  During  rush 
hours  the  maximum  is  now  forty  buses 
per  hour  compared  to  the  previous  30 
buses.  During  normal  hours  buses  are 
operated  on  a 6-minute  headway  in  place 
of  a 10-minute  frequency.  Night  cars 
formerly  operating  to  the  ends  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Ashmont  street  lines  are 
now  operated  only  as  far  as  Codman 
square.  Bus  service,  connecting  with  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  night  cars, 
is  furnished  between  Codman  square  and 
the  end  of  the  Washington  street  line 
at  Fairmount,  and  between  Codman 
square  and  the  end  of  the  Norfolk  street 
line.  These  night  lines  are  operated  on 
the  same  schedule  as  formerly. 

Cars 

The  cars  on  this  line  will  be  the  same 


as  have  been  used  between  Ashmont  and 
Milton.  They  are  modern  cars  seating 
52  passengers  and  operated  by  one  man. 

Fares 

Mattapan  station  is  a prepayment  sta- 
tion. Fares  are  collected  from  the  pas- 
sengers on  all  trolley  cars  which  enter 
the  station.  Passengers  entering  the 
station  from  the  street  pay  at  the  fare 
box  or  passimeter.  Bus  passengers  pay 
their  fare  at  the  Mattapan  station.  There 
is  no  local  fare  on  the  high-speed  trolley 
line.  Persons  using  the  line  from  any 
of  the  four  way  stations  pay  as  they 
board  at  these  stations. 

Bus  Line  Changed 
With  the  opening  of  the  line,  the  bus 
line  running  on  River  street  between 
Pierce  square  and  Mattapan  square  has 
been  changed  to  operate  along  River 
street  between  Pierce  square  and  Stand- 
ard street. 


GENERAL  ORDER  NO.  186 

Superintendent  James  Smith  has  issued  the 
following  order,  effective  Saturday,  Dec.  21, 
1929: 

The  high  speed  trolley  line  will  be  extended 
from  Milton  to  Mattapan  Station. 

Stations  on  the  line:  Ashmont,  Cedar 

Grove,  Milton,  Central  Ave.,  Valley  Road,  Mat- 
tapan. 

High  Speed  Trolley  Tine 

The  high  speed  trolley  line  will  run  to  the- 
paid  portion  of  Ashmont  Station  and  all  per- 
sons boarding  the  high  speed  trolley  line  in 
Ashmont  Station  or  Mattapan  will  be  10c  paid 
passengers. 

All  passengers  boarding  this  line  in  either 
direction  at  intervening  stations  will  deposit 
10c  in  fare  box  on  the  car  as  they  board  or 
give  operator  10c  ticket,  pupils’  ticket,  em- 
ploj'es'  ticket  or  pensioners’  ticket. 

Mattapan  Station 

Service — High  speed  trolley  line. 

Egleston  Station — Blue  Hill  Ave.  cars. 
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Forest  Hills  Station — Cummins  Hii?bway 
cars. 

Hyde  Park  buses. 

The  bus  line  running  on  River  St.  between 
Pierce  Square  and  Mattapan  will  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Mattapan  Station  will  be  a prepaid  station 
for  trolley  cars.  Fares  will  be  collected  pay- 
enter  on  all  trolley  lines  entering  the  station. 
Passengers  entering  the  station  from  the 
street  will  either  deposit  10c  in  fare  box  or 
passimeter  or  give  collector  10c  ticket,  pupils’ 
ticket,  employes’  ticket  or  pensioners’  ticket. 

Bus  Platform 

The  bus  platform  will  be  divided  into  ar- 
rival and  departure  platforms. 

Passengers  will  alight  on  the  arrival  plat- 
form and  will  either  deposit  10c  in  station 
fare  box  or  give  collector  10c  transfer,  10c 
ticket,  pupils’  ticket,  employes’  ticket  or  pen- 
sioners’ ticket  before  passing  to  cars  or  buses, 
to  the  departure  platform  or  to  the  street. 

The  departure  bus  platform  will  be  a pre- 
paid platform. 

Bocal  Fare 

There  will  be  no  local  fare  on  the  high 
speed  trolley  line. 

Local  fare  zones  will  be  modified  as  fol- 
lows on  certain  lines  entering  the  station: 

Between  a point  outside  Egleston  Station 
and  a point  outside  Mattapan  Station  on 
the  Blue  Hill  Ave.  line. 

Between  Forest  Hills  Station  and  a point 
outside  Mattapan  Station  on  the  Cummins 
Highway  line. 

Between  Cleary  Sq.  and  a point  outside 
Mattapan  Station  on  the  Hyde  Park  bus 
line. 

On  the  Cummins  Highway  line  after  leav- 
ing Forest  Hills  Station,  passengers  desiring 
a local  fare  will  give  the  conductor  or  oper- 
ator two  local  fare  tickets  when  boarding  car 
and  receive  a warrant,  which  warrant  may  be 
exchanged  for  an  uncancelled  ticket  if  pas- 
senger alights  before  entering  Mattapan  Sta- 
tion. 

Similarly  on  the  Blue  Hill  Ave.  line  after 
leaving  Egleston  Station  a passenger  desiring 
a local  fare  will  give  conductor  or  operator 
two  local  fare  tickets  when  boarding  car  and 
receive  a warrant,  which  warrant  may  be  ex- 
changed for  an  uncancelled  local  ticket  if 
passenger  alights  before  entering  Mattapan 
Station. 


Transfers — Milton  Station 

Transfers  will  be  issued  by  Operators  of 
High  Speed  Trolley  line,  and  of  Dorchester 
Ave.  car  line  for  transfer  to  and  from  Mil- 
ton Station  to  passengers  who  have  paid  10c 
fare. 

On  account  of  collection  of  fares  pay-leave 
on  the  Blue  Hill  Ave.  and  Cummins  Highway 
car  lines  inbound  and  the  Hyde  Park  bus  line 
after  passing  Cleary  Sq.,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  every  passenger  boarding  these  lines  in 
Mattapan  Station  to  have  a transfer  to  iden- 
tify him  as  a 10c  passenger  when  alighting 
en  route  or  in  Egleston  or  Forest  Hills  Sta- 
tions. Conductors  and  operators  on  these 
lines  Avill  therefore  issue  transfers  to  all  pas- 
sengers as  they  board  these  lines  in  Mattapan 
Station. 

The  issuing  and  honoring  of  transfers  at 
Mattapan  Sq.  will  be  discontinued,  and  trans- 
fers will  be  issued  from  Mattapan  Station 
only  in  emergency. 

Employes  are  requested  to  give  all  needed 
information  and  assistance  to  passengers 
upon  request. 


Motor  Models  at  Sullivan  Square 

The  article  entitled  “These  Models 
Are  for  You,”  appearing  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  “Co-operation,”  contained 
the  statement  that  there  are  four  com- 
mutating poles  in  the  field  of  this  motor 
and  that  the  armature  coils  are  assem- 
bled four  coils  to  the  group,  with  three 
turns  to  the  coil.  There  are  actually  on 
the  motor  three  commutating  poles  with 
five  coils  to  the  group,  and  four  turns 
to  the  coil.  One  commutating  pole  is 
omitted  in  this  motor  to  accommodate 
the  leads,  although  in  many  motors  four 
poles  are  used.  The  armature-coil  wind- 
ing as  described  above  makes  a lower- 
speed  motor  than  the  numbers  given  last 
month,  although  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  the  same.  Don’t  fail  to  exam- 
ine these  models  in  the  classroom  at 
Sullivan  Square.  They  will  interest  you. 


VIEW  ON  HIGH-SPEED  TROLLEY  LINE  AT  MILTON  STATION 
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(Concluded  from  page  186) 
gestion,  this  rapid-transit  line  repre- 
sents a real  advance  in  transportation 
for  the  people  of  Boston  and  particu- 
larly for  those  living  in  the  district 
served.  In  effect,  it  brings  Mattapan 
and  the  center  of  Boston  10.  minutes 
nearer  to  each  other.  The  operating 
schedule  over  this  line  will  be  excellent. 

In  these  few  minutes  I hope  I have 
been  able  to  give  you  some  ideas  of  the 
principles  guiding  the  trustees  in  their 
effort  to  give  the  people  of  greater  Bos- 
ton quick,  comfortable  and  economical 
transportation. 


“EL”  BROADCAST  IS  ADVER- 
TISING 

SHORTLY  after  the  beginning  of  the 
radio  series,  a representative  of  the 
General  Court,  in  an  open  letter  to  the 
Governor,  advanced  the  claim  that  the 
“El  Service  Hour”  was  being  put  on  as 
propaganda  in  favor  of  continuation  of 
public  control.  The  Governor  was  asked 
to  stop  the  radio  broadcast. 

In  answer  to  this  claim  Mr.  Harriman 
wrote  a letter  to  the  Governor,  which  the 
Governor  later  released  to  the  press. 
This  letter  follows: 

Elevated’s  Program 
“I  respectfully  present  information 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  a letter  made 
public  by  Representative  Lewis  R.  Sul- 
livan with  regard  to  the  Boston  Ele- 


vated radio  program,  which  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  for  a period  of  12  weeks. 

“The  purpose  of  the  present  series  of 
radio  broadcasts  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  is  simple  and  direct.  The  radio 
is  a medium  used  by  the  Elevated,  to- 
gether with  newspapers,  magazines,  bul- 
letins, etc.,  to  attract  more  riders  to  the 
system. 

“The  Elevated  is  obliged  to  compete 
with  private  automobiles  and  taxicabs 
for  business.  It  must,  therefore,  adver- 
tise the  present  extent,  character  and 
advantages  of  the  Elevated  system  and 
attempt  to  stimulate  riding  by  pointing 
out  ways  in  which  the  members  of  the 
general  public  can  use  the  system  to  a 
greater  extent  with  profit  to  themselves. 

“Furthermore,  an  important  factor  in 
the  successful  operation  of  any  trans- 
portation agency  is  that  intangible  qual- 
ity— public  good  will.  We  intend  in  this 
series  to  bring  before  the  public  a keener 
realization  of  the  difficulties  of  present- 
day  transportation  which  have  arisen 
from  street  congestion,  and  to  point  out 
ways  in  which  the  automobile  and  car 
riding  public  can  help  towards  speedy 
and  efficient  operation. 

Value  of  Advertising 

“The  value  of  advertising  in  street 
railroading  is  well  expressed  in  the  re- 
port to  the  Legislature  in  1925  from  the 
special  Legislative  Committee  on  Boston 
Elevated  and  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion District.  This  report  states  that 


“El”  Radio  Talks 

(Editorial  in  Boston  Herald,  Dec.  20,  1929) 

Henry  I.  Harriman,  Chairman  of  the  Elevated  Trustees,  and  General. 
Manager  Edward  Dana  should  be  praised,  not  condemned,  for  their  official 
radio  addresses  which  a state  representative  has  criticised.  The  public  is 
vitally  interested  in  all  public  and  semi-public  agencies  which  are  woven 
tightly  into  the  fabric  of  everyday  life.  We  are  constantly  receiving  let- 
ters from  car  riders  who  complain  of  transportation  deficiencies  without 
fully  understanding  the  causes.  Many  of  the  causes  are  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Elevated.  If  a motor  truck  breaks  down  on  the  tracks  and  delays 
traffic  for  fifteen  minutes;  if  a serious  fire  makes  a long  detour  necessary; 
if  an  unavoidable  incident  in  the  subway  or  on  the  overhead  results  in  a 
backing-up  of  cars  for  a mile  or  two;  if  a person  is  run  over,  or  commits 
suicide,  and  humanity  decrees  that  all  movements  of  traffic  shall  cease,  the 
Elevated  is  likely  to  be  blamed.  It  is  far  from  perfect,  and  it  is  also  far 
from  that  state  of  imperfection  which  many  of  our  correspondents  charge. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  the  public 
are  the  tasks  of  all  public  and  semi-public  corporations.  Understanding 
of  what  the  Elevated  is  doing,  and  trying  to  do,  and  is  not  able  to  accom- 
plish is  not  so  widespread  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Dana 
are  making  an  effort  to  inform  the  public  about  the  practices  of  the  present, 
and  are  not  laying  down  the  policies  of  the  future.  That  is  legitimate  and 
commendable  enterprise  on  their  part.  They  should  continue  it. 
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affirmative  action  should  be  taken  to 
arrest  any  further  decrease  in  car  riding 
and  to  stimulate  more  car  riding.  With 
respect  to  the  value  of  advertising  to 
accomplish  this  end,  the  report  declares 
‘A  determined  effort  should  be  made  by 
the  trustees  to  stimulate  car  riding,  par- 
ticularly during  non-rush  hours,  by  ad- 
vertising and  otherwise.  Salesmanship 
has  its  place  in  street  railroading  as  well 
as  in  other  lines  of  business.’ 

“In  recent  years  the  trustees  have 
appropriated  moderate  sums  for  adver- 
tising to  stimulate  riding.  The  radio 
broadcast  is  in  line  with  this  effort.  We 
believe  that  the  objects  sought  are  all 
within  the  scope  of  legitimate  advertis- 
ing, that  the  returns  will  be  commen- 
surate with  the  small  expenditure,  and 
that  the  effort  indicates  a management 
alert  to  the  requirements  of  present  busi- 
ness methods. 

“It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  trustees 
now  or  later  to  attempt  in  any  way  to 
influence  the  public  mind  with  respect  to 
the  future  organization  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway.  We  intend  simply  to 
tell  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  service 
as  they  are  today  and  explain  how  the 
road  has  been  operated  under  public 
control. 

Other  Companies 

“For  your  information  there  is  at- 
tached a list  of  the  street  railways  utiliz- 
ing the  radio  in  this  country  and  an 
article  explaining  such  use  in  the  maga- 
zine Aera.” 

The  list  of  companies  follows: 

Northern  Texas  Traction  Company,  Fort 
Worth;  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company; 
Third  Avenue,  New  York  city;  Nashville  Rail- 
way & Light  Company ; United  jElectric  Rail- 
ways Company,  Providence;  Pittsburg  Rail- 
way ; Washington-Baltimore  Electric  Railway ; 
United  Railway  & Electric  Company  of  Balti- 
more; Louisville  Electric  Railway  Company; 
Tri-City  Railway,  Davenport,  la. ; St.  Louis 
Public  Service  Company ; Seattle  Municipal 
Railway;  Northern  Ohio  Power  & Light  Com- 
pany, Akron,  O.;  Atlantic  City  & Shore  Rail- 
way ; Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  Railway 
Company;  Kentucky  Utilities  Company; 
Street  Railway  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

In  support  of  the  Elevated  broadcast 
the  Boston  Herald,  in  an  editorial, 
praised  Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Dana  for 
the  purposes  behind  the  radio  broadcast. 
The  editorial  declared  that  their  efforts 
are  legitimate  and  reflect  a commendable 
enterprise.  The  Herald  editorial  is  given 
at  the  foot  of  page  192. 


You  can  still  start  The  A B C of  the 
Electric  Car,  or  The  A B C of  the 
Motor  Bus  and  flnish  in  time  for  the 
1930  closing  exercises.  Call  up  or  see 
H.  H.  Hile,  of  the  general  manager’s 
office,  if  you  have  difficulty  with  the 
lessons. 


Special  rates  for  the  employees  of 
the  Boston  Elevated  have  been 
granted  by  the  Huntington  Avenue 
Branch  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  These 
rates  are  from  $11.50  to  $15.00  per 
year  and  provide  memberships  which 
include  full  recreation  and  health 
privileges  and  the  use  of  all  equip- 
ment. 


The  Common  Cold 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
defines  the  cold,  and  advises  its  treat- 
ment, as  follows:  It  is  generally  believed 
that  a cold,  which  is  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  is 
caused  by  a germ,  but  this  germ  has  not 
as  yet  been  discovered.  The  tendency  of 
colds  to  spread  rapidly  from  person  to 
person  is  indirect  evidence  that  it  is 
caused  by  a germ.  The  cold  is  danger- 
ous because  of  the  mischief  which  can 
be  stirred  elsewhere,  such  as  tonsilitis, 
acute  abscesess  of  the  middle  ear,  mas- 
toid infection,  sinus  infection,  laryngitis, 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia. 

The  body  is  susceptible  to  infection  by 
germs  when  it  is  in  poor  condition  and 
lacks  the  power  of  resistance.  Over- 
fatigue and  undue  exposure  are  contrib- 
uting causes.  Avoid  exposure.  Keep 
the  feet  dry  and  warm.  Avoid  over- 
heated rooms  and  offices,  and  draughts, 
especially  when  you  are  overheated. 
Wear  sensible  clothing. 

If  you  stay  in  bed  a day  or  two  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  a serious  cold, 
you  will  recover  more  quickly  and  you 
will  be  less  likely  to  spread  the  disease 
among  others.  Coughing,  sneezing,  and 
even  talking,  distribute  in  the  air  minute 
drops  or  secretions  from  the  nose  and 
mouth  which  contain  the  mischief -mak- 
ing germs.  It  should  be  a point  of  honor 
with  every  victim  of  a cold  when  sneez- 
ing to  cover  the  mouth  and  nose  with  a 
handkerchief. 

A simple  diet  with  plenty  of  water  to 
flush  the  kidneys,  free  movement  of  the 
bowels,  fresh  air,  exercise  and  adequate 
rest  build  up  the  power  of  resistance. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  justify  the  belief 
that  spraying  the  nose  and  throat  with 
various  so-called  antiseptic  solutions  is 
of  much  value  in  preventing  colds.  Vac- 
cination against  the  disease  is  being  used 
more  and  more,  and  undoubtedly  this 
procedure  reduces  the  severity  and  fre- 
quency of  colds  in  those  particularly 
susceptible.  When  a cold  increases  in 
severity  or  some  unexpected  symptom 
develops,  you  should  consult  your  phy- 
sician. 
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FATHER  CORRIGAN  AT 
SUPERVISORS’  MEETING 

A record  attendance  for  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Supervisors’  Associa- 
tion was  a feature  of  the  Dec.  17  meet- 
ing, addressed  by  Rev.  Jones  I.  J.  Cor- 
rigan, S.J.  The  topic  was  “Managing 
Men,”  which  the  speaker  covered  in  a 
comprehensive  and  interesting  way. 

Father  Corrigan  first  pointed  out  that 
a manager  of  men  must  understand  men 
and  their  motives.  These  two  elements 
were  considered  separately,  in  consider- 
able detail,  in  brief  outline  as  follows: 

First,  men  are  to  be  considered  as 
individuals;  they  cannot  be  treated  in 
the  mass.  Each  has  his  own  character- 
istics or  temperament.  Some  are  nerv- 
ous and  energetic.  Men  of  this  tempera- 
ment require  different  handling  from  the 
phlegmatic  man,  who  is  slow-going  but 
quite  possibly  thorough.  Some  men  look 
on  life  in  a gloomy  way;  they  are  nat- 
urally depressed  and  pessimistic.  Every- 
thing is  wrong  to  these  men,  at  least 
they  see  the  wrong  things  about  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  who 
are  full  of  sunshine,  who  habitually  see 
the  bright  and  cheerful  side  of  life.  They 
require  different  treatment  from  the 
other  men,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  super- 
ficial. They  have  a tendency  not  to  go 
deeply  into  things;  not  to  be  as  thorough 
as  they  should,  in  contrast  to  the  stolid 
man.  It  is  evident  that  the  good  man- 
ager knows  these  and  other  qualities  in 
men  and  treats  them  accordingly. 

Second,  it  is  necessary  for  the  good 
manager  of  men  to  understand  the  mo- 
tives which  prompt  men  to  action.  Only 
thus  can  he  get  the  best  results.  Among 
the  motives  that  are  powerful  are  these: 

a.  Desire  for  self-preservation.  Men 
want  assurance  of  a supply  of  food  for 
their  dependents  and  themselves;  they 
want  shelter  and  clothing.  Whiting  Wil- 
liams, from  long  and  intimate  study  of 
workers,  in  which  he  became  one  of  them, 
concluded  that  what  is  on  the  workers’ 
mind  is  fear  of  losing  his  job.  This  con- 
clusion has  much  to  commend  it.  Super- 
visors and  foremen  must  recognize  this 
desire  on  the  part  of  workers  not  to 
lose  their  jobs. 

h.  Desire  to  accumulate  property. 
The  worker  who  has  saved  something, 
so  that  he  can  own  his  home,  for  exam- 
ple, has  a feeling  of  independence  not 
otherwise  possible.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  as  society  is  now  constituted  so  few 
workers,  comparatively,  have  saved  any- 
thing worth  while.  Many  employers 
wisely  assist  employees  in  accumulating 
a little  property. 


c.  Love  of  achievement  and  power. 
The  normal  individual  likes  to  see  the 
results  of  his  work.  It  is  too  bad  to 
mechanize  workers  so  that  they  perform 
routine  operations  day  after  day.  They 
become  mere  cogs  in  the  machine.  They 
cannot  see  any  results  of  their  individual 
efforts. 

d.  Desire  for  a good  reputation. 
Every  man  desires  to  stand  well  with 
his  fellows.  He  wishes  to  be  known  as 
one  who  gets  results.  A man’s  reputa- 
tion is  very  precious  to  him.  It  should 
never  be  jeopardized  by  loose  talk. 

After  considering  the  worker  as  a 
man,  and  with  due  references  to  his 
motives,  it  is  well  to  look  at  the  super- 
visor. He  must  be  a leader,  that  is,  he 
must  be  a man  to  whom  the  men  look 
up  with  respect.  He  must  inspire  in  the 
men  the  realization  that  he  is  better  than 
they  are.  He  must  also  know  his  job. 
He  must  be  impartial,  free  from  preju- 
dice, and  the  men  must  know  that  he  is 
so.  He  must  have  no  favorites  as  far 
as  handing  out  jobs  is  concerned.  And 
he  must  have  tact,  that  is,  ability  to  han- 
dle unusual  conditions  in  the  right  way. 

In  conclusion.  Father  Corrigan  ex- 
plained that  he  had  treated  his  subject 
from  a business  standpoint  and  not  from 
a humanitarian  standpoint.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  on  the  humanitarian 
side,  but  this  discussion  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  other  side.  In  general,  it  is 
evident  that  a man  who  can  manage 
other  men  must  know  men  and  be  able 
to  lead  them.  Some  of  his  qualities  are 
inborn,  some  are  largely  acquired.  All 
can  be  improved.  If  he  does  not  know 
his  job,  he  must  “burn  the  midnight  oil” 
or  he  will  fail. 

Other  Features  of  the  Meeting 

Following  the  address  an  excellent 
program  of  music  and  dancing  was  car- 
ried out  under  the  auspices  of  the  en- 
tertainment committee.  Before  the  ad- 
dress, President  T.  F.  Kivell  conducted 
a brief  business  session.  Secretary- 
Treasurer  J.  L.  Troy  reported  the  follow- 
ing: 

There  is  a balance  of  $555.95  in  the 
treasury,  dues  from  memberships  hav- 
ing brought  in  $440  this  year.  The 
profit  from  Ladies’  Night  was  $164.45. 
This  balance  is  to,  but  not  including  the 
expenses  of  the  Dec.  17  meeting. 

Chairman  J.  A.  Griffin  also  reported 
for  the  special  committee  on  Ladies’ 
Night  that  584  tickets  were  sold  and  390 
were  used.  Total  receipts  were  $475.80 
and  expenses  were  $311.35.  The  balance 
was  turned  over  to  the  secretary-treas- 
urer. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  RESERVE  FUND 


Fiscal  Year  1928-39 
July  1,  1928,  $1,000,000 


July 

$331,329.58* 

Jan. 

$74,244.54f 

Aug. 

398,356.82* 

Feb. 

53,235.38* 

Sept. 

204,840.36* 

Mar. 

245.409.29t 

Oct. 

3,135.31t 

Apr. 

140.661.08t 

Nov. 

2,583.64t 

May 

148.719.82t 

Dec. 

225,043.06t 

June 

32,187.99* 

Profit  and  loss  credit 

tExcess  of  revenue  over  cost  of  service. 


Fiscal  Year  1929-30 
July  1,  1929,  $1,000,000 
July  $286,908.19* 

Ang.  361,660.66* 

Sept.  197,826.11* 

Oct.  I64.866.77t 
Nov.  64,148.53t 


*Bxcess  of  cost  of  service  over  revenue. 


GENEBAX.  FINANCIAE  DATA 

Revenue  exceeded  cost  of  service 

Operating  revenue  per  car-hour  (A.E.R.A.  std.).. 

Operating  revenue  per  car-mile  operated 

Average  fare  per  revenue  passenger 

Ratio  operating  expense  to  operating  revenue 

TASSENGERS  CARRIED 

Revenue  passengers  

Per  cent  5c  and  QV^c  passengers 

Revenue  passengers  per  car-mile  operated 

OPERATING  FACTS 

Trips  operated  

Car-miles  operated: 

Rapid-transit  lines  

Surface,  two-man  

Surface,  one-man  

Express,  newspaper  and  sprinkler  cars 

Motor  bus  

Total  miles  operated  

ACCIDENT  DATA 

Accidents  per  10,000  car-miles  

Accidents  per  10,000  bus-miles  

Revenue  passengers  carried  per  accident  

Average  number  of  witnesses  per  accident 

COMPLAINTS  AND  DEFECTS 

Complaints  in  regard  to  car  service  

Employees  complained  of  by  car  riders  

Car  defects  reported  per  10,000  car-miles  

INFORMATION  ABOUT  POWER 

D.c.  kw.hr.  output  gross  for  month 

Maximum  kw.  load  

Tons  of  coal  consumed  for  power 

Lbs.  of  coal  for  power  per  d.c.kw-hr.  at  cars 

Operating  and  maintenance  cost  of  power,  in- 
cluding depreciation: 

Per  d.c.kw.-hr.  for  car  service 

Per  revenue  car-mile  

Kw.-hr.  per  revenue  car-mile  


1929 

164,148.53 

16.29 

61.79c 

9.29c 

68.89% 

29,945,862 

18.09% 

6.431 

601,426 

1,461,881 

1,107,170 

1,490,978 


596.507 

4,656,536 

1.64* 

1.63* 

19,700 

3.26 

29 

89 

3.7 

21,272,590 

91,190 

17,248 

1.821 


0.89c 

4.28c 

4.806 


1928 

12,583.64 

$6.24 

61.29c 

9.30c 

71.09% 

30,502,444 

17.84% 

6.385 

603,977 

1,476,860 

1,430.236 

1,343,830 

308 

525,499 

4,776,733 

1.86* 

1.87* 

18,750 

3.4 

50 

121 

4.3 

22,155,675 

89,205 

17,671 

1.791 


0.88c 

4.23c 

4.796 


♦Does  not  include  miscellaneous  accidents  or  derailments. 

Dec.  20,  1929  «^^si  Edward  Dana,  General  Manager. 


